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BUILDERS OF THE REPUBLIC 


5 the seventeenth century opened, a new royal house occupied the throne of 
England. The Stuart monarchs, though sometimes quite unwillingly, were 
destined to play no unimportant part in the constitutional development of 
their kingdom. Between the advent of James I in 1603 and the hasty de- 

parture of James I in 1688 England saw the struggle for power between the Crown and 
the representatives of the people more than once become bitterly intense as the Crown 
yielded one after another of the prerogatives inherited from the vigorous Tudors. During 
these years all but one of England’s colonies on the continent of North America were 
planted. 

“In reality,” as Charles M. Andrews has remarked, ‘“‘these settlements were not 
colonies; they were private estates, the proprietors of which, both corporate and feudal, 
were endowed with wide powers and privileges, conferred upon them by royal charters. 
There were the feudal seignories of New York, and the Carolinas, and the Bahamas, 
whose owners had an eye to profits from trade and the rent of their lands; the similar 
seignories of Maryland and Pennsylvania, where a religious refuge and a holy experi- 
ment were brought into being under the legal protection of feudal lordships; and the 
Separatist communities of New England, whose founders established religious Puritan 
commonwealths in the wilderness, and wanted to be let alone by the authorities in 
England that they might worship God and fight the Devil in their own way. Even had 
the English government been able to conceive of a colonial organization at this period 
of its history, it would have been unable to develop a workable policy as long as it allowed 
these settlements in America to remain under private control and to manage their own 
governments and own their own soil under the terms of the charters granted them by 
the King. Certainly the early Stuarts never tried to fashion a colonial policy, and their 
successors after the Restoration were hardly more aware than they had been that a 
colonial world was in the making.”’ 

But these distant and isolated settlements in America, though so far removed from 
central authority were not to become laboratories for experiments with novel forms of 
government. In its earlier phases the settlement of America meant little more than 
the extension to the New World of the social and political code of the Old. The new- 
comers remained Englishmen, subjects of the King. The ancient institution of feudalism 
took vigorous root in American soil, bringing with it the stratification that was the 
foundation of European social intercourse. The civil and criminal law of Britain was 
adapted by the overseas governments to the peculiar needs of their communities. Though 
the English Government may have had no very clear objectives for its American provinces, 
they were, nevertheless, definitely extensions of English culture into an undeveloped 
continent. 

The first three quarters of the eighteenth century saw developed on the Atlantic 
seaboard between Maine and Georgia a degree of civilization that Americans of to-day 
sometimes fail to realize. In 1720 the Plymouth people noted the centenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims; Virginia had traditions that ran even farther back. Life had 
become settled and comfortable. America boasted a landed aristocracy several members 
of which held English titles. The wealthy merchants of the coast towns, like Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, had interests reaching far beyond their im- 
mediate neighborhoods and into lands as far away as Europe or the African coast. In 
New England a learned clergy raised the intellectual level of their flocks. The rawness 
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of the provincial largely disappeared as life in the coast region of America became urbane 
and sophisticated. The beautiful and stately Georgian buildings of the eighteenth 
century not only indicate a refined taste but symbolize the culture of the society that 
lived and worked within them (see Vol. XIII). J. Franklin Jameson has commented that 
‘American society in the colonial period had a more definite and stable organization than 
it ever has had since the Revolution.” 

A convenient instrument through which the ruling class of this eighteenth-century 
civilization could express itself was the colonial assembly. A visitor to the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in the middle decades of the eighteenth century would have ob- 
served the operation of a political life entirely in keeping with the spirit of the age. He 
would have noted that a majority of the delegates were well-dressed planters, who had 
for the most part ridden into Williamsburg in considerable state. Listening to their 
debates, he would have heard constantly the sentiments of conservative men satisfied 
with the social order as they found it. Occasionally there would be a difference with the 
Governor when the interest of the ruling group ran counter to that of the British Govern- 
ment. In these disputes, the counterpart of those in other colonies, the honors did not 
all go to either side. But, as the years passed, the assemblies gained rather than lost in 
power and prestige. In the Virginia House the visitor would have heard other disputes © 
between the great planters of the coast region and a minority of less fashionably clad 
gentlemen who represented the interior counties, some of which were on the frontier 
itself. The burden of the complaint of the western men was that the interests of their 
section were made secondary to those of the richer East and that the West was not 
permitted its fair share of delegates in the legislative body. Had the stranger attended 
an election to this House, he would have discovered that only persons of some property 
and consequence were allowed to vote. Democracy was not a part of the political code 
of the dominant elements of eighteenth-century America. Independence of Britain was 
even further from their minds. The typical American of the time was a loyal subject 
of the King and proud of his British heritage. If, as the years passed, he more or less 
unconsciously sought a greater measure of local autonomy, this aspiration was part of 
the inevitable evolution of a frontier community far from the center of empire. Perhaps, 
had it not been for the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), the Americans and the English 
would have gone on living together in the same empire, “muddling through” the diffi- 
culties bound to arise from time to time until the British colonies in North America 
had achieved a measure of autonomy comparable to that of the self-governing units in 
the present British Commonwealth of Nations. But that war, which left England 
burdened with debt and responsible for the management and defense of a vastly enlarged 
domain, was followed by a quarrel that was to destroy the old relationship and to call 
into being the new United States of America. 

Why the compromising genius of the British failed them in the crisis between 1765 
and 1775 still remains the subject for a multitude of explanations. This is not the place 
for a discussion of the various phases of the dispute between the mother country and 
thirteen of her American colonies. Suffice it to say that from first to last Britain held 
fast to the mercantilist conception of the colony as existing primarily for the benefit of 
the parent state. Moreover, though taxes which proved obnoxious to the Americans 
were repealed, the British assertion of the competency of Parliament to legislate in all 
matters for the colonies was not abated. Across the Atlantic the controversies over the 
Stamp Act (No. 89), the Townshend duties (No. 119), and the Billeting Act (No. 146), 
loosed violent and disruptive forces in the stabilized society of eighteenth-century 
America. 

The aristocracy in general resented any reduction in the large measure of autonomy 
enjoyed by the local governments which they controlled. Aspiring persons of ability 
who were not of the upper class shared the sentiments of their leaders and also saw an 
opportunity to gain fame and prestige for themselves by opposing England. More than 
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once a mob of the lower classes broke into noisy riots. Calling themselves “Liberty 
Boys,” they burned in effigy persons whom they disliked, compelled public officials to 
resign their posts, and even pillaged houses and destroyed property. The merchants of 
the North and the planters of the South who formed the aristocracy were not slow to 
perceive in the “Liberty Boys” a menace to their interests. Leaders in American com- 
munities set about holding the unruly elements in check. For three years after 1770, 
when all the Townshend taxes save one had been repealed, it seemed as though the 
British empire had safely weathered a threatening storm. The active quarrel had 
subsided though neither side had given up the assertion of its interpretation of the 
English Constitution. Then, in 1773, Lord North’s ministry undertook to assist the 
struggling British East India Company by giving it practically a monopoly of the Ameri- 
can tea trade. 

This move, made apparently with little thought as to its effects in America, roused 
the American merchants as not even the Stamp Act had done and forced them to make 
common cause with the radicals whom of late years they had been trying to quiet. The 
result was violent and deliberate destruction of property at Boston. The British Govern- 
ment replied with punitive and coercive measures. The establishment of what amounted 
to military control in Massachusetts led directly to the armed clash at Lexington and 
Concord. Yet at this time the conflict was not waged for independence but rather by 
Americans fighting for their rights as British subjects under the common law. “Let 
these truths be indelibly impressed upon our minds,’ wrote the conservative John 
Dickinson, “‘that we cannot be happy without being free; that we cannot be free without 
being secure in our property; that we cannot be ‘secure in our property, if, without our 
consent, others may, as by right, take it away.” LEngland’s statesmen grievously failed 
her when they allowed a dispute over such an issue to develop into armed conflict. The 
climax was reached when Lord North’s government declared the continental colonies in 
rebellion and hired German mercenaries to fight the King’s subjects in America. After 
such a move, even had Britain won the war, the heritage of bitterness would have re- 
mained a constant menace to the integrity of the empire. Then it was that the Ameri- 
cans declared their independence. 

Rebellion was quite a different thing from the old-time opposition to the acts of 
Parliament, while a war for independence raised the question not only of loyalty but 
of the wisdom of breaking away from the most powerful empire in the world to set up 
what was bound to be a weak and divided state. The Declaration of Independence was 
a line drawn by a sword on either side of which Americans must now take their stand; 
a line dividing, it might be, neighbor from neighbor, friend from friend, and often father 
from son. ‘‘Men in a state of civil war,” wrote St. John de Crévecoeur in the midst of 
the conflict, “are no longer the same. They cease to view the former objects through the 
same medium as before. The most unjust thoughts, the most tyrannical actions, 
the most perverse measures, which would have covered them before with infamy or 
would have made them dread the omnipotence of heaven, are no longer called by these 
ancient names; the sophistry of each party calls them policy, justice, self-defense.” 
For more than seven years, until the Patriots had finally won, this unnatural strife of 
American with American went on side by side with the war against England. The 
inevitable result was one of the saddest consequences of the War of Independence, a 
decline in the moral strength of individuals and communities. Of scarcely less importance 
was the driving into exile of tens of thousands of men and women who represented the 
best blood and brains of the American people. 

For American social and political life the War of Independence was a profoundly 
disruptive force. Particularly was the old aristocracy shaken. Large numbers of estates 
owned by Tory aristocrats were confiscated. Laws like those relating to primogeniture 
which were part of the heritage of feudalism were abrogated. The electorate was mn- 
creased as the restrictions on voting were modified. Men of humble origin, like Nathanael 
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Greene, rose not only to take their places beside the traditional leaders of the generation 
but sometimes achieved international fame. 

While still in the maelstrom of war the Patriot leaders began the task of creating gov- 
ernments with a constitutional foundation. They showed their essential conservatism by 
their refusal to experiment with novel devices. In general, the old written charter from 
the King was replaced by a new written constitution, though Connecticut and Rhode 
Island found the ancient documents quite adequate for their needs under the new régime. 
The colonial assembly became the legislature and the royal governor was replaced by 
the new chief executive elected in several different ways. As the end of the war ap- 
proached, a confederation of semi-independent states was set up. The difficulties of the 
post-war period and the necessity for new adjustments brought this confederation to the 
verge of collapse. To their dismay the conservative leaders of the Revolution found 
that the society which they had fought to defend against the power of Parliament was 
threatened by the very weakness of the government they had established and by the 
sudden rise of radicalism in a new quarter. Small farmers suffering acutely as a result 
of the depression which followed the war used the franchise which many of them had 
gained during the conflict to force the enactment of laws which, while they might tempo- 
rarily relieve the husbandman, contained a general threat to property interests. Then it 
was that a group of able and determined men, distinctly a minority, who carried on the 
traditions of the old ruling class of the days before the war, initiated and carried through 
a peaceful revolution. The result of their handiwork was America’s greatest single 
contributicn to political thought and practice, the Constitution of the United States 
(No. 345). In these later years, when the ideas of Marxian socialism have become 
familiar to the people of the western republic, the “‘Fathers of the Constitution” have 
sometimes been referred to as capitalists seeking to create a strong government in order 
that property rights might be protected. That most of them were large property owners 
is true. That the protection of property was one of their chief motives is also true. But 
this was incidental to their larger aim, which was to preserve from dissolution the nation 
which they had fought to create, to protect from anarchy the civilization which they had 
inherited, and to provide an instrument of government which would make possible the 
orderly development of the life of the American people. But the small farmers, whose 
revolt had been partly responsible for the calling of the Constitutional Convention and 
most of whom voted against the Constitution, made also their contribution to the political 
development of the people of the United States. 

The yeoman farmer became the characteristic figure of the frontier which even 
during the Revolution began a swift and steady advance across the central lowland of 
North America. More than a decade before this frontier ceased to exist William G. 
Sumner wrote: “In a new country ... with unlimited land, the substantial equality of 
the people in property, culture, and social position is inevitable. Political equality 
follows naturally. Democracy is given in the circumstances of the case.” The practice 
of democracy came out of the “ West.’’ In the eighteen twenties and thirties democracy 
became almost a fetish in America. With the widespread abolition of property quali- 
fications for voters, some enthusiasts began to feel that Jefferson’s famous words were 
coming true, “that all men are created equal... that... Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. .. .”’ Jefferson 
himself, though a Virginia aristocrat, had been the first leader of the western democrats. 
aut ae: his death he saw the passing of the political party which he had done so much 
to found. 

The origin and development of American political parties is one of the most significant 
aspects of American political history. In Washington’s administration two national 
parties came clearly into view, each with roots running well back into the era of the 
Confederation. Each was led by a group of men who inherited the. traditions of the old 
governing class. Of the two parties, that of Jefferson was more in harmony with the 
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developing ideals of nineteenth-century America. The Federalists, under the leadership 
of Hamilton, clung with a fatal tenacity to the eighteenth-century tradition of aristocracy 
and before the nineteenth century was two decades old the Federalist party had ceased 
to be of national importance. John Quincy Adams, the son of Hamilton’s great rival 
for the leadership of the Federalists, rose to the Presidency as a member of the party of 
Jefferson. For eight years before his inauguration there had virtually been but ‘one 
national party. But the campaign of 1824 as a result of which he had been chosen chief 
executive had seen that party rent into no less than five contending factions. 

One familiar with the system of many parties that have developed in the parliaments 
of continental Europe is prone to ask why but two parties should appear at the outset 
of the national career of the United States, and why at the end of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century should five political groups within the Democratic-Republican 
party coalesce into two new national parties. At this particular time in American develop- 
ment, Frederick J. Turner has distinguished no less than five distintt sections within 
the area of the United States, each having interests differing from the others and each 
looking toward the central government for the furtherance of its well-being. Obviously 
some force stronger than economic sectionalism prevented the appearance of a multi- 
plicity of parties. That such a force can be found in the two-party tradition inherited 
from England is hardly probable though the influence of that tradition was doubtless of 
importance. The war between England and France, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
played its part in dividing American sentiment into two phases, as Americans sympathized 
with one or the other of the belligerents. Perhaps the chief reason for the appearance of 
two parties in the eighteen twenties was the peculiar character of the central government 
set up by the Constitution. The framers of that instrument, under the apprehension of 
tyranny and under the influence of the theories of Montesquieu, the French philosophical 
historian (1689-1755), had created a federal government divided into three separate 
branches and had given each certain checks over the activities of the others. So prone 
were the executive and legislative departments to disagree over important issues that 
some outside extra-legal agency was needed to facilitate harmony between them, A 
national political party with its organization and discipline formed an effective instru- 
ment for holding the President and his party supporters in Congress to the same general 
policy. A coalition of small parties would not have sufficient permanence or strength of 
organization and discipline. Until some radical change is made in the form of govern- 
ment of the United States, the two-party system seems likely to remain fixed in Ameri- 
can political mores. Its definite adoption, however, in the administration of Andrew 
Jackson, did not mean that sectionalism or sectional antagonisms were dead. 

Side by side with the expansion to the Pacific coast during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century went the growth of sectional dissention within the nation. The trouble 
arose from contrasts between the North and the South that were, in the last analysis, 
the outgrowth of climatic differences. North of the Ohio were the varied conditions of 
the temperate zone; to the south of it conditions approached the sub-tropical. . In the 
heart of the cotton and sugar country where white men could not work efficiently at 
manual tasks negro slaves supplied the necessary labor. The greater efficiency of the 
slave when handled in gangs led to the growth of the plantation system, a mode of 
agriculture that was further stimulated by the cheapness of land in the new country 
and by the need for the constant substitution of virgin soil in place of fields worn out by 
cropping. When in 1793 the invention of the cotton gin established cotton as the staple 
crop of the South (see Vol. III), the plantation system with its slave labor was firmly 
fixed and practically universalized. The only areas into which it did not advance were 
the upland valleys of the Appalachians and the lowland! regions where the soil was sandy 
and infertile. f ; : 

The plantation brought about a definite and permanent social stratification. At the 
top was the planter and at the bottom the slave. Between the two were grades of lesser 
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whites and free blacks. The southern civilization carried into the nineteenth century 
many of the traditions of the eighteenth; it was aristocratic to the core. Its outstanding 
characteristics were differences in wealth, social position, and political power. 

In sharp contrast was the democracy of the Northwest, built also upon agriculture. 
The small farmer of the northern half of the Ohio valley was the economic and political 
equal of his neighbor. In the communities where he lived, democracy was as inevitable 
as cultivating the land. Here slave labor was economically so inefficient that the pro- 
hibition of the Ordinance of 1787 (No. 336) was hardly needed. In the northern states, 
east of the Alleghenies, commercial and industrial enterprises were rapidly developing. 
But, although they were causing an unequal distribution of wealth, they were not as yet 
seriously modifying the general ideal of democracy. 

In the young United States, therefore, two civilizations had appeared: one agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial, with its political institutions founded on democracy; 
the other almost solely agricultural, with its social and political life colored by aristocracy. 
Both civilizations, in the beginning, supported the central government and favored 
national expansion. Three factors made for discord. The first was the inevitable dis- 
like of the people of each section for the different institutions and ideals of the other. 
This was particularly true in the North, where the dislike of slavery grew to the pro- 
portions of a moral crusade. The second was disparity in growth of population, a con- 
dition which threatened the equality of the South with the North in the councils of the 
nation. This led to the development of an interpretation of the Constitution which 
would make that instrument more effective in the protection of the rights of a minority — 
Calhoun’s theory of nullification (Nos. 546, 548). The third and probably the most 
important factor was the competition of the two civilizations for the unsettled public 
domain. Northerners, naturally, wished to exclude the obnoxious institution of slavery 
from the new country and Southerners, quite as naturally, desired to increase the area 
of their section as much as possible. The sectional struggle became most acute on the 
climatic borderline where the states of Missouri and Kansas were established. This 
competition for the national domain ultimately brought on the Civil War (see Vol. VII). 

It is perhaps easier to understand why the South wished to abandon the Union than 
why the North desired to compel it to stay. The Southerner who squarely faced the 
facts saw clearly that his very civilization was menaced; that the North wished to and 
was able to put slavery on the way to ultimate extinction. He believed that the result 
in his own section would be a social revolution, the consequences of which no man could 
foresee. His home, his wife and daughters, the whole structure of his society would be 
confronted by a black menace if the slaves should gain their freedom and feel the power 
that lay in their numbers. If this were to be the price that he must pay for loyalty to 
the Union, he would fight, if need be, for southern freedom. Why, he asked, if the 
Northerner so deeply disliked southern institutions, should the North not be willing to 
let the South go in peace? Why undertake a fratricidal war to compel an unwilling 
section to remain within a Union that threatened to tear in shreds its whole social fabric? 

The answer is not easy. In the North, as the country had expanded, the spirit of 
nationalism had grown. Webster had preached it in his great orations; Clay had woven 
it into the compromises with which he was associated; economic interchange had knit 
the nation into an ever closer union. If the South left the Union, this nation would be 
deeply, irreparably wounded. Was such to be the end of the dreams of the men who 
had fought and labored to make America free and to establish its independence? North- 
erners, already angered at the South for wrongs they believed the ‘“‘slaveocracy”’ had 
committed, could not stand calmly by and permit this colossal injury to their country. 
National patriotism was, therefore, enlisted against the Southerner. Many men in the 
North joined the Union armies to free the black man. The battle was joined with idealism 
burning bright on both sides. The time of America’s greatest testing was at hand. 
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CHAP LER I 


POLITICS OF THE COLONIES 


ME English colonists who crossed the Atlantic in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to found homes in the New World brought with them as a part of 
their cultural heritage the political ideas and traditions of England. In fact 

they considered themselves as much Englishmen when living in Virginia as though 
they were in Kent. With this thought they adjusted themselves as best they could 
to the new environment. The task was arduous; forests had to be cleared, lands made 
fit for the cultivation of staple crops, the Indians appeased or conquered, pestilence 
overcome. There was no leisure for political speculation, no occasion for the construc- 
tion of novel political institutions. Of necessity life in the wilderness was simple and 
the governmental needs of the primitive communities were slight. 

By the eighteenth century the country had become more settled, communities were 
larger and more complex, and the whole atmosphere of the colonies was one of stability 
rather than of a desperate struggle for existence. Division of labor gradually appeared as 
the artisan and even the professional man began to specialize each on his own calling. In 
such circumstances the problem of regulating the affairs of American communities 
became more difficult. Order must be maintained within, and a militia system must 
be built up as a protection against Indian raids. As property increased in amount 
and in value, property rights were in need of ever sharper definition. The regulation of 
social relations and the punishment of crime became steadily more difficult as hamlets 
grew into villages and villages into towns. In the solution of these problems English 
law and precedent governed. Inevitably the colonists brought the common law of 
England to bear upon the legal questions which confronted them. 

Quite naturally in the growth of the American communities elements appeared 
in the population each having its own special interest. In Virginia, for instance, there 
grew up a sharp contrast between the tobacco planters of the coast and the small farmers 
of the frontier. Such economic and social differences were the foundation for most of 
the political disputes within the colonies. In some settlements, like Maryland or 
Massachusetts, religious questions caused contention. Side by side with these internal 
controversies were questions regarding the relation of the colony to the mother country. 

As one generation followed another, the children and grandchildren of the pioneers 
had come more and more to look upon their governments as indigenous and as agencies 
created for service, not by imperial command but by colonial desire. Royal instructions 
that proved unworkable were likely to be disregarded, or modified to fit colonial needs; 
and, under pressure from local conditions, the old institutions were molded into some- 
thing new. So there developed around these native growths loyalties which were sensitive 
to and ready to resist encroachment and dictation from beyond the seas. Meanwhile 
this colonial tendency was little regarded in the mother country. As a result, when a 
crisis came, the imperial government was ill informed as to the probable American 


reaction to some of the laws which it had passed. 
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H. W. Smith, after the 
portrait, painted about 1735, by John Smibert (1684-1751), owned 
by John E, Thayer, Lancaster, Mass. 


1 John Winthrop, 1588-1649, from a pareate by a pupil of anttiony 2 John Cotton, 1585-1652, engraving by 


van Dyck (1599-1641) in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester 


THE PURITANS 


Una LE to wrest control of the Established Church in England from the moderates and desirous of cleansing 
religious worship of the trappings of popery, the Puritans sought a country where they might, as Winthrop 
expressed it, “‘live under a due form of government, both civil and ecclesiastical.” Able and astute men of 
affairs, such as John Winthrop, and men of stanch Puritan precepts, such as John Cotton, came to the New 
World, not to found an asylum for the persecuted, but to establish a Bible Commonwealth in which they 
should hold the commanding positions. To these men, Massachusetts Bay was to be a “bulwark against 
the kingdom of anti-Christ” then threatening to engulf Europe — a community shaped in accordance 
with Puritan theory. By the mere transfer to the New World, the 
charter of a trading company known as the Massachusetts Bay 
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Company was turned into the constitution of a commonwealth. The 
members of the Company became the voters of the colony. (See also 
Vol. I, Chapter X, Pilgrims and Puritans in New England.) The 
suffrage was confined to the orthodox Puritans; administration of the 
laws was vested in a group of ministers and such lay leaders as were 
sympathetic with theocratic principles. 


COMMON LAW 


Tuoucn the charter of 1629 provided that colonial laws should 
conform to the laws of England, in practice the magistrates were 
fond of relying upon the precedents of the Old Testament. This 
caused dissatisfaction and uncertainty as to the law. After much 
hesitation, the theocracy permitted the drafting and promulgation 
of a code of laws — the Body of Liberties of 1641 — wherein a man 
might find his rights and duties set forth in definite form. This code 
and subsequent laws, compiled by Nathaniel Ward, embodied much 
of English common law, but also many principles gleaned from the 
Bible. Narrow as it was, the code thus early established the cardinal 


3 Title-page of the unique copy printed in 164g, Tule of civil society in America, that government is the reign of law 


Se kee on Dene New and not of autocratic caprice. 
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County Courthouse, Cleveland, Ohio 


TOWN MEETINGS REGULATE LOCAL AFFAIRS 

Tue theocratic exclusiveness of early New England is in no manner better illustrated than in the town 
government. As the ungracious soil near the coast was taken up, the colonists began to search for more 
fertile areas. The discovery of the Connecticut led some pastors to emigrate westward with their flocks. 
In the valley, towns sprang up around the village church. Town meetings, composed of all qualified voters, 
that is, of all church members, were held in the vestry to regulate local matters. And regulations were numer- 
ous. The early Puritan examined minutely into the concerns of his neighbors. Strangers, frivolous actions, 
oddities of dress and many matters of similar character, were the object of disapproving by-laws. 


4 From the mural painting A New England Town Meeting, by Max Bohm (1868-1923) in the Cuyahoga 


5 From the palate Sir William Berkeley Signing the Capitulation of Virginia, by. Howard Pyle (1853-1911), for Woodrow 
Wilson, A History of the American People, 1901. © Harper & Bros. 


VIRGINIA’S ROYALIST GOVERNOR WITHDRAWS, 1652 
Tue sturdy colonial spirit is well shown by happenings in early Virginia. In 1649, Charles I was beheaded; 
Cromwell and the Puritans became the rulers of England. Virginia and her Governor, Sir William Berkeley, 
were royalist in sympathy and proclaimed their allegiance to Charles II. Parliament, in retaliation, pro- 
hibited trade with the recalcitrant colony, and in 1651 dispatched commissioners — including Berkeley’s 
foes, Claiborne and Bennett — to compel its submission. Berkeley blustered and talked of resistance; but 
the planters wanted peace and freedom of trade. The Governor was pushed into signing articles of surrender, 
and withdrew to private life. For eight years Virginia, under Claiborne and Richard Bennett, was almost an 


independent republic. 
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Londen, Printed by Edward Hesband and Fobn Field, Printers to 
the Parliament of England, 1650. 


6 Title-page of the Navigation Act, 1650, in the 7 Specimen page of the Navigation Act, 1650 
New York Public Library 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 


Bur now new influences were at work in England. Cromwell and the merchants were taking steps to secure 
the self-sufficiency of the English trading empire, and its dominance over such rivals as the Dutch. In the 
Navigation Acts of 1650 and 1651 England aimed to cripple Holland by shutting off her carrying trade 
with the colonies, a policy which led to the first war with the Dutch. The colonies were to be parts of 
‘““one embodied commonwealth whose head and center” was England. Had Cromwell been in a position 
to enforce this policy, the colonies might have objected. But domestic troubles kept him occupied; and 
the spirit of independence throve unchecked and almost unnoticed, beyond the Atlantic. 
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POLITICS OF THE COLONIES 


MASSACHUSETTS PROTESTS LOYALTY 
TO THE KING 


Wiru the return of the King, in 1660, persons unfriendly 
to Puritan New England came back ‘to power. Massa- 
chusetts, suspicious of the developing colonial policy and 
fearful for her cherished privileges, tried to divert royal 
hostility by protestations of loyalty to Charles II. The 
Humble Petition and Address was followed by the dispatch 
of agents to appease the King for the action of Massachu- 
setts im harboring the regicides who had condemned 
Charles I. In 1662 these agents returned with a gracious 
answer, and for the nonce all was well. 


LE : 


Duke of York, 1633-1701, from the portrait by Sir Peter 


James, 
Lely (1618-80) at St. James’ Palace, London 


11 
COMMERCIAL POLICY AFTER THE 
RESTORATION 


Tue compliance of England, however, was not the result of 
weakness but of tact. The Restoration freed the energies 
of Englishmen from domestic trials; the notion of a self- 
sufficient nation-state received renewed support. Mercan- 
tilism was the dominant theory of the day. The slave 
trade was developed. The Navigation Acts were confirmed, 
committees on foreign trade and the plantations were estab- 
lished. Rivalry with the Dutch brought war; New Nether- 
land was wrested from them (see Vol. I, p. 235) and granted 
to the Duke of York; Carolina was founded under Clarendon, 
Ashley, and others. (See Vol. I, pp. 263-69.) The business 
men were in the saddle. Men like Edward Hyde and the 
King’s brother, James, guided England along the lines of 
Cromwell’s policy. 
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‘The Humble 


Peet hh LON 
AND 
ADDRESS 
Of the General Court fitting at 
Bofton in New-England, 
UNTO 
The High and Mighty 
PRINCE 


CHARLES 


And prefented unto His Moft-Gracious 
Majefty Feb. 11. 1660. 


Printed in the Year 1660. 
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Title-page of : 
unto Prince Charles the Second, in the New York Public 
Library 


The Humble Petition and Address . . 


» < 
12 Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon, 1609-74, from 
the engraved portrait in the Emmet Collection, New York 
Public Library, after the portrait, 1674, by Sir Peter Lely 
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CHARLES II 
GRANTS 
CHARTERS TO 
CONNECTICUT AND 
RHODE ISLAND 


Tue large design of a 
self-sufficient nation- 
state required that the 
far-flung colonies should 
be more continuously 
and uniformly adminis- 
tered. They were to be 
managed as a whole, as 


a unit for contributing 
13 The Connecticut Charter, 1662, from the original in the State Library, Hartford, Conn. to the welfare of the 


realm. Furthermore, the colonies must be contented and prosperous. Hence, the court did not turn a deaf 
ear to the demands of Connecticut and Rhode Island for charters. These colonies, unprotected by such a 
document, had suffered from the domineering tactics of Massachusetts. As a rebuke to the latter, and as a 
means of consolidating the colonies, Charles II was easily persuaded 
to grant Connecticut a charter which merged with the older colony 
the colony of New Haven. Two years later, a similar constitution 
was granted to Rhode Island. Under these charters substantial 
freedom in local matters was attained. 


THE RESTORATION IN VIRGINIA 


OF all the continental colonies, Virginia most readily fell in with the 
colonial plan of England. More than most of them, she regarded the 
interregnum as a break with the past. The Restoration was for 
the “Dominion” a return to the former agreeable intimacy with Eng- 
land. Berkeley was welcomed as Governor; the Anglican and the 
Cavalier again controlled the public power and held the public offi- 
ces. The decade following 1660 was for Virginia one of peace and 
prosperity. Such good times benefited particularly the ruling social 
class, the large planters of the tidewater counties, who took pride in 


ene : : : 14 Seal of Virginia after the Restoration, from a 
imitating the splendor and the arrogance of the Restoration court. “ ictograph of the seal used on gata 


1698, in the Public Record Office, London, courtesy 
of the Virginia State Library 


VIRGINIA ARISTOCRATS 
AssisTING the popular Berkeley and his 


council were the burgesses, representing the 
freemen of the colony. The three joined 
to form a lawmaking assembly wherein 
all codperated to further the interests of 
Virginia. This harmony was promoted by 
the dominant power possessed by the royal 
Governor. Ties of loyalty, of social caste, 
of the advantages coming from public 
office, bound to him the large planters 
sitting as burgesses. The local vestries, 
whose membership came to be filled by 
coéptation (selection), were manned by 
15, Prom ihe paling 4 Vivi Voy Mewing Altre Rewaralin bs F. Lexis friends of the Governor. Controlled by an 

© Harper & Bros. autocratic and aging Governor, a well-oiled 
machine operated smoothly and, apparently, with hearty popular endorsement. . But the folk on the western 
frontier began to find this government not always to their interest. 


POLITICS OF THE COLONIES 


THE BACON REBELLION 


Wiru the passage of time, flaws began to appear. Berkeley 
and his clique became arrogant and avaricious. His large 
powers of appointment secured the compliance of central 
and local officials in his personal rule. Accounts were rarely 
audited. Colonial defenses were suffered to deteriorate. 
Meanwhile, the back- -country had been filling with persons 
who hecame imbued with the hardy self-reliance of the 
frontiersman. When Berkeley, in 1675-76, hesitated for ten 
months to render them aid against Indian depredations, the 
men of the upper counties took matters into their own hands. 
Led by Nathaniel Bacon, a sensitive young enthusiast of good 
social standing, volunteer levies repelled the Indians. When 
Berkeley attempted to denounce such patriotic but un- 
authorized conduct, the Assembly elected Bacon commander- 
in-chief. The Governor refused to sign the commission; 
whereupon Bacon, with five hundred men, marched upon 
Jamestown and by intimidation secured from the haughty 
Berkeley the desired document. What began as a necessary 


move for self-defense was drifting toward rebellion. 
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16 Governor Berkeley and the Insurgents, from W. A. Crafts, 
Pioneers in the Settlement of America, Boston, 1876, drawing 
by W. L. Sheppard (1833-1912) 


GOVERNOR BERKELEY IS DEFIED 
BY BACON’S MEN 


As soon as the popular leader had withdrawn 
to fight the Indians, Berkeley took steps to 
raise. troops against him. Hearing of this, 
Bacon returned to Middle Plantation (now 
Williamsburg) and issued a call for a conven- 
tion of his supporters. With this call was issued 
a “Declaration of the People” wherein Bacon 
vigorously arraigned the Berkeley administra- 
tion. The Governor and his official family were 
called traitors, and all good men and true were 
summoned to aid in seizing “what Spounges 
have.suckt up the publique treasure” and in 
such manifold way abused entrusted powers. 
Bacon prevailed upon those aitending the 
Williamsburg Convention to subscribe to an 
oath which came dangerously near being a 
breach of allegiance to the Crown. The 
planters and freemen assented because of the 
high-handed conduct of the enraged Berkeley. 

Bacon’s signature to this document, “Gen! 
by consent of ye People,” is probably the first 
instance of the public enunciation of a principle 
which was to live and ultimately to reach its 
full fruition in the shaping of the government 
of a free people. 
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THE REBELLION COLLAPSES 
AT BACON’S DEATH 


Acainst Berkeley, now in Jamestown, a small force 
moved under Bacon. Rather than fight, the Governor 
withdrew; and Bacon entered the town. Fearing 
attack, he burned it to the ground. While proceeding 
to gather more support from the tidewater counties, he 
suddenly died, and the rebellion collapsed. Berkeley 
returned to power, using it to wreak vindictive ven- 
geance upon those who had thwarted his tyranny. 


A BRITISH COMMISSION INVESTIGATES 
THE VIRGINIA REBELLION 


News of the disturbance reached England just in time 
to prevent the granting to Virginia of a charter which 
might have secured 
her even greater STRANGE NEWS 


autonomy. At once SnOM 


the home authorities V I R Ce if NI A | 


took measures to 
handle the crisis. 


Berkeley was ordered PAGE O UN di 


Being 2 full and crue 


home; a commission UP ae 
of inquiry was sent LIFEa DEA TH) 
out. This body, on OF | 
reaching Virginia Nathanael Bacon Efquire, | 


early in 1677, found Who was the only Caufe and Original of all the lare | 


Troubles in chat COUNTRY. 
Bacon dead, and the | wis. satretation of all the Aecidents'which have 


18 From the painting The Burning of Jamestown, by Howard Pyle 1 ] ed in the late War there 

for Woodrow Wilson, A History of the American People, 1901. inhabitants both loyal tape ee a aa bec 

© Harper & Bros. to the Crown and | 
bitter against Berkeley’s autocratic system. Yet, though a variety of re- LONDON, 


The old Printed for William Harris, next door to the Turn- | 


forms in the direction of liberalism were mooted, little was done. Stile without Moor-gare. 1677. / 


privileged officialdom, somewhat chastened by their late experience, resumed 


19 Title-page from a facsimile of the 


control. The rebellion gave evidence, however, of the ease with which original issue, 1677, in the New York 
Public Library 


resistance to bad government might turn into resistance to the Crown. 


20 Obverse side of Oak Tree and Willow Tree Shillings, and Obverse and Reverse sides of Pine Tree Shilling, all of date 1652, 
from original Massachusetts coins in the collection of the American Numismatie Society, New York 


MASSACHUSETTS SHOWS. SIGNS OF INDEPENDENCE 

To bring Massachusetts within the scope of the colonial policy now developing was less easy. The exclusive 
theocracy of Boston was composed of vigorous and able men, jealous of their rights under the charter. There 
was little liking for Stuart principles; full fifteen months passed before Charles II was proclaimed King in 
Boston. But grievances against their government were being forcefully presented at Court. Massachusetts 
in 1652 was coining its own currency, issuing proclamations in its own name, and in other ways violating the 
charter and “accroaching royal power.” Diplomacy dictated caution. In 1662 Simon Bradstreet and the 
Reverend John Norton were. dispatched to England to counter the complaints and to represent the loyalty 
of the people. 


POLITICS OF THE COLONIES 


SIMON BRADSTREET, 1603-97, SENT TO ENGLAND 
AS COLONIAL AGENT 


Brapsrreet’s selection for this mission was prompted by the hope 
that an appearance of submissiveness might preserve the cherished 
privileges of the colony. Yet Bradstreet was one of the official class: 
he held public office without interruption from 1632 until the charter 
was annulled in 1684. Furthermore, the General Court reminded 
their agents that “you shall not engage us by any act of yours to 
anything which may be prejudicial to our present standing according 
to patent.” Such embassies surely could not solve the problem. 
Nor did the Commission sent to the colony in 1664 succeed in 
breaking the obstinacy of Endicott, Bellingham, and their colleagues. 
Foreign entanglements forced England for a time to acquiesce. 


THE KING REVOKES THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARTER 


MASSACHUSETTS continued on her disobedient course. Making 
concessions where necessary, more in form than substance, she 
nevertheless resisted the continued efforts of the English merchant 
and lawyer to bring her within the commercial union established by 
the Acts of Trade. That system stirred the opposition of powerful 


21 From the portrait, 
Senate Chamber, 
Boston 


artist 
Massachusetts 


unknown, 


I in the 
State House, 


interests in the colony, an opposition that sentiments of loyalty alone could not overcome. Strict measures 
of enforcement were needed. Hence Edward Randolph was sent out as royal collector of customs; but, as 
he was forced to rely upon local aid in his work, his efforts were fruitless. Behind the bulwark of their charter 
the Governor and Company continued their obstructive tactics till the situation became intolerable to the 
home authorities. By 1678 stern measures were determined upon. In 1683 Randolph was dispatched to 
Boston with a quo warranto demanding the authority under which Massachusetts had exercised such large 


powers in derogation of the rights of the Crown. 


With this writ he carried a proclamation from Charles 


promising liberal treatment in case of submission. But the colony, though greatly troubled, did not consider 
submitting. Instead they interposed technical objections to the writ. In this move they succeeded. But 
the victory was temporary; for more effective and more drastic steps were immediately taken. By decree 
of October 13, 1684, the Massachusetts charter was “‘vacated, cancelled and annihilated.” 


Charles R. 


4aHARLES the Second 
5 i) fe by the Grace of God, King 
Reis ilofiEnplaul Scotland France 
: and Jrelend, Defender of 
Ye the Fah, ec. To all to 
® whom thele Prefents fhall 
R come, or may in any wife 
é concern, Greeting. Al- 
though We have thought fit to [fue Our Wrie 
of Quo Warranto agamnlt the Charter and Privi- 
ledges Claimed by che Governour and Company 
of the Maffachuferts Bayin New England, by reafon 
of fome Crmes and Mildemenours by them 
Committed; Yet Our Will and Pleafure 
is, and We dohereby Declare, That the Private 
Intercfts and Proprieties of all Pesfons within chat 
Our Colony, fhall be Continued and Preserved 
tothem, fo that no man fhall rece:ve any Pre- 
judice in his Freehold or Eftate ; and that in cafe 
the faid Corporation of the Maffachufetts Bay fhall 
before further Profecution had upon the faid Quo 
VVarranto, make a full Submiffion, and entire Ke- 
fignation to Our Plealure, We will chen Kegu- 
Jate their Chartet in fuch manner as fhall be tor 
Our Service, and the good of that Our Colony, 
without any other Alterations then fuck as We 
fhall find neceflary forthe better Support of Our 
Government there. 


At the Court aa WHITEHALL, 
The aoth of Fuh, 1683. 


Prefent 
The Kings moft Excellent Majefty, 


Lord Archbifvop of Canter- Eal of Bathe 
Exrl of Craven 
Earl of Aylesbury 
Earl of Conway 
Vifcourt Falconberg 
Lord Bifhop of London 
Lord uth 
Mr, Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer 
Mr. Chanceller of the Dutchy: 


He Right Honourable the 
y Lords of the Commutee for 
Trade and Foreign Plantati- 
ons, having this day Prefent- 
ed to the Board, a Report 
concerning New England , tope- 
ther with the Draught ae 


Declaration from His Majefty, 
hour and Company of the Maffachufetts Bay, up- 
A on 


co the Gover- 
And 


22 Proclamation of Charles II in Re Quo 23  Order-in-Council, 


Warranto, 1683, title-page of the copy in 


the New York Public Library Library 


1683, to proceed with 
the Quo Warranto, in the New York Public 


(4) 

And We do hereby further Declare and Dire, 
That all thofe Perfons who are queftioned in or 
by the {aid Quo Warraito, and fhall go abou: to 
maintain the Suv againft Us, fhall make their De- 
fence at their own particular Charge, wichouc 
any help by, or {pending any part of the Publick 
Scock af Our faid Colony ; And that as well chofe 
that are not Freemen, as fuch as are willing to 
fubmic to Our Pleafure, fhall be Difcharged 
from all Rates, Levies and Contributions to- 
wards the Expence of the faid Suit, both in their 
Perfons and Eftates. And Our further Pleafure 
is, That this Our Royal Declaration be Publith- 
ed within Our Said Colony, that none may pre- 
tend ignorance hereof. 

Given under Our Signet and ‘Royal Sign Manual at 

Our Court at Whitehall, the 26th day of Ju- 
ly 1683. In the Five and thirtieth Year of Our 


Reign, 
By His Majefties Command. 


L. Jennins, 


LONDON, 
Printed by the Afligns of Jobn Bill deceas’d : And 
by Henry Hills, and Thomas Newcomb, Printers 
to the Kings molt Excellent Majelty, 1683. 


24 Second page of Order-in-Council, 1683, 


in the New York Public Library 
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known, in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 


DUDLEY AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
COUNCIL OF NEW ENGLAND 


Dup.eEy’s business ties, his temperament, 
and occasional visits to England in an effort 
to conciliate the Crown had led him to take 
a favorable view of the new policies. The 
antipathy which his attitude aroused against 
him in Massachusetts is indicated in the 
title of a later pamphlet, The Deplorable 
State of New England by reason of a Covetous 
and Treacherous Governor and Pusillanimous 
Counsellors. Perhaps a later Governor, 
Thomas Hutchinson, passed the surest judg- 
ment when he wrote: “He had as many 
virtues as can consist with so great a thirst 
for honour and power.” Randolph’s efforts 
bore fruit. In the fall of 1685 a temporary 
government over New England was estab- 
lished. This consisted of Dudley as Presi- 
dent, Randolph as Secretary, and sixteen 
other councillors named by the Crown. 
They were empowered to administer the laws 
of England and of the colonies, to establish 
courts, and in other ways to maintain royal 
authority until a more nearly permanent 
scheme could be devised. In the following 
May, with no outward opposition, this 
government was proclaimed in Boston and 
immediately proceeded to exert its authority. 
The disputes between the Crown and the 
people, which were to last for seventy years, 
began with Dudley. 


25 Joseph Dudley, 1647-1720, from the portrait, artist un- 


MASSACHUSETTS AND NEIGHBORING 
COLONIES UNITED UNDER 
CENTRAL CONTROL 


Tur revocation of the charter was only the first and 
easiest step in fulfilling the grand plan of consolidating 
the English colonies under vigorous central control. It 
remained to erect in New England a governmental structure 
strengthened by local support. At once Plymouth colony 
was joined to Massachusetts Bay; and before long New 
Hampshire, the Narragansett settlements, and Maine were 
added to what came to be called the Dominion of New 
England. On Randolph’s advice, recognition under the 
new arrangements was given to those colonists, now growing 
in number, who were inclined to sympathize with the 
English commercial and colonial policy. In particular, 
Randolph recommended that Joseph Dudley, the son of 
the second Governor of Massachusetts, be given important 
office. British merchants were interested in more effec- 
tive colonial control because of the profits that accrued 
from a favored trading position. 


PROCLAMATION 


cu The PRESIDENT and COUNCILof His Majeftiy's Territory XDominion of NEW-Z NGELAND in AMERICA. 


HEREAS HisMokt Excellent Majefty our Soveraign LORD ¥ 4 ALES the Second, King of England, Scotlend, France 
and Ireland, Befender of the Faich &c, by COMMISSION. or Letiers Parents underHis Great Se2l of-England, bear~ 
ing Date the Eight day of Oéfvber in the fict ,~ of His Reige hath been gracioully pleafed to erect amd con> 

ftitute a PRESIDENT and COUNCIL totake Gare of all thet His Territory nd Dominion of New-England called the 

Maffachufers Bay, che Provinces of New-Hampfhire & Adain, and the Neraganfet Countrey, otherwile called the Kings-Proviree, with 

all the Iflands, Rights and-Members thereunto appertaining ; and to Order Rule and GOVERN the fame according to the Rules 

Methods and Regalations fpecified in the faid Commiffion: Together with His Majefties Gracious Jndalyence in matters of Religion. 2 
And for the Execution of His Royal pleafure in that behalf, His Majefty hath been pleafed to appoint Jo/eph Dudley Efq to be the 

firft PRESIDENT of His Majefties faid Cowrcl, & HICE-ADM/RAL of thele Seas. And to Continue in the faid Offices vntil his Ma- 

jefty fhall otherwite dire, & alfo to nominate & appoint Halim Stoughrom, B&Q: naw Deputy-Prefidene, S radjtreer, Robert Mafoiry 
John Firx-Winchrope, John Pynchon, Peter Bulkley, Edward Randolph, Wait Winenrope, Richard What r, Nathaniel Saleonjel, 

Bartholomew Gidney, Yonathar Tyng, Dudley Bradjtrect, john Hinks, and Edward Tyng, Elq's:.to, be His Majelties Comxcil in the hid 

Eolony and Territories, 

The Prefident & Council therefore being convened and having according to the Direttion & Form of the faid Commiffion, taken their 
Oathes and Entered the GOVERNMENT aforefaid 5 and faxing it needful, that fpeedy & effectual Care be taken for the Obfervatt- 
on of His Majeftics Commands, and particularly for the Regulation and good Government of the Narragan/er Countrey or Xings-Pro- 
vince, which hath hitherto been unfercled, They the faid Prefident S& Council have refolved speedily to ereéé and ferrle a conftant Court 
of Record upon the place 5 and that the Prefident, -Degutys te 


: uty Or fome others of che Members of His Majefties Council’ fhall be 
prefent to giveall neceflary Power and Diredtions for F/fablifling His Majelties. Govermmene there, and Adininiftration of Juftice to 
All His Majettics Subjects within the Laid Narraganfee-Countrey or Kings-Province, and all the //lands, Rights, and Members thereof. 
And the Said Prefidene & Conncit have in the interiny afligmed Richard Smith Efqs James Pendleton, and fobm Foxes Gentlemen, Faftices 
to keep the Peace of ovr Soveraign Lord the KING and all-Ris Subjects; And alfo given Commiflion to the faid Richard Smith to 
be Sergeant Major, and Chief Commander of His Majelties Miliria, both of Hor/e& Foor within the Narraganfer Coxntrey or Provinees 
and all the Iflands Rights and Members thereof. THEREFORE the faid Frefident & Council doe hereby in’His Majefties Name and 
by virtue of His faid Commillion ftridtly Require & Command all other perfons being or comidg upon the place, to forbear the Excer= 
cife of all manner of Jurisdiction, Authority, and Power, and to ate all further Proceedings for the Allotments or Divifions of 
Land, or making any Strip or Wa/le upon any part of the {aid Province, fave only on each man's tated Propriety, except by Licence 
obtained from the faid Court, or the Prefident & Council, until there {hall be fach effectual Regolation and Government eltablithed as 
is directed by His Majefty. And the faid Prefident & Council doe hereby henceforth ai/charge all His Majefties Subjects within the id 
Warragan[er Countrey or Kings Province and all the Iflands, Rights & Members thereof from the Government of the Governomr & Coma 
pany of Commetticnt & Rhode-Ifland and Providence Plantation, & all others pretending any Power or Jurisdiction. Hereby Charging &¢ 
Commanding all His Majefties Subjects to yeild ready & due Obeclience to the Laid Yuftices of the Peace, the Sergeant Major or Cheif Com= 
mander of His Majefties Militia, And George Weightman, Thomas Etaridge, Thomas Monford and Widiam Chaplin are hered appointed 
& authorized prefent Conftables: and Liberty given to the aforefaid Juttices toappoint fo many more as they; shall fee needful to them 
and Cae anna aie areas anaes & fuch as are soRe Soa we all ae perfons are to be cor es aif. 
sng unto them the faid Juftices and Conftables in the Execution and Difcharge of their. ‘ive O} 

gill anfwer the contrary at their utmott Peril. z Be peer LIC) 

Given from the Council-houft in Baton ‘pis 28¢b Day of May Arne Domini 1686. Armog: Regni Regit Jacobi Secundi frenade, 

By the Prefident aad Council, Edward Rendolp Secc's 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


BOSTON, mN.E. Printed by Richard Pisegey Printer re the Hanenrable His Aajefies Prelident and Council of this Government. 


Proclamation by the President and Council of New England, May 28, 1686, 
from a printed copy in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 
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THE KING SENDS NEW ENGLAND 
A MARTINET GOVERNOR 
Ow December 20, 1686, Sir Edmund Andros reached 
Boston with a commission as Governor of New 
England, and instructions as to the government 
to be instituted. These placed substantially all 
power, legislative as well as executive, in the hands 
of the Governor and his council, all of whom were 
appointed by the Crown. The plan was to con- 
solidate the whole of New England into a singly- 
ruled vice-royalty. Andros, a soldier by trade, 
was imperious and inflexible, faithful to the 
interests of his superiors and an ardent church- 
man. He had just served several years as Governor 
of the conquered province of New York, where he 
had distinctly furthered the imperial schemes of the 
Stuart court. He was sent to New England to 
pursue similar tactics and similar results were 
expected from him. 
THE PURITANS OPPOSE THE 
ANGLICAN SERVICE 

Tue interim government under Dudley had as- 
sumed a conciliatory attitude toward the customs 


27 
Th 


pos 


Sir Edmund Andros, d. 1714, from the engraving in The Prince Society, 
nites Tradz, Boston, 1367-74, after the original portrait in the 
sion of the descendants of Andros in London 


it We iat ? 4 Ld “Se 


and prejudices of the colony. Now the people anxiously waited to observe the actions of the new Governor. 


Andros was not long in showing his determined will. He had been instructed to provide for worship in 
accordance with the Anglican church. Zealously he endeavored to fulfill orders. When the Puritans refused 
to permit Robert Ratcliffe, minister of the English Church, to utilize any of their meeting-houses, the Governor 


28 From the painting Gorernor Andros Taking Po ton of Old uth MeAing- 
House, by Frank O. S8inall. © Halliday Historic Photograph Co. 


ANTAGONISM TO THE GOVERNOR APPEARS 


New EnGwanp traditions of self-government ran counter to 
the spirit of the Governor. Lawmaking and tax-levying by an 
appointed body were novel and distasteful. Supervision of 
town government and harsh scrutiny of land titles caused 
further dissatisfaction. Andros revised the tax system and 
the courts to enhance his power. Randolph was made censor 
of the press. It was not long before the overbearing conduct 


forcibly seized the South Meeting-House. The 
Bostonians were aghast. The use of the 
prayer book within one of their churches was 
in their eyes scandalous in high degree, and 
such conduct boded ill for pleasant relations 
with the new administration. 


of the haughty Governor and his redcoats was met by the ‘29 Governor Andros and the Boston People, trom 


citizens with sullen looks and threatening gestures. 


Harper’: Magazine, June 1883, after a drawing by 
Howard Pyle 
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CONNECTICUT INSISTS ON 
KEEPING ITS CHARTER 


EVEN before the coming of Andros, measures 
had been taken to incorporate Rhode Island 
and Connecticut into the new Dominion. 
Writs against their charters were issued in 
1685-86. Rhode Island at once made formal 
submission; but Connecticut was less com- 
plaisant. In the fall of 1687 Andros was 
forced to proceed in person to Hartford to 
demand the charter. Appearing before the 
Assembly, he precipitated a discussion that 
ran on into the night. Tradition has it that 
suddenly the lights were put out, and William 
Wadsworth escaped in the darkness with the 
precious document, to hide it in the hollow 
of a tree. Until it was blown down in 1856, 
the Charter Oak symbolized for many the 
long resistance to oppression that culminated 
in the Revolution. 


30 From a drawing Andros Demanding the Charter of Connecticut, made expressly 
for The Pageant of America, by C. W. Jefferys (1869-) 


ANDROS FINDS FEW SUPPORTERS 
Five months later (April, 1688) King James issued a second 
commission to Andros as Governor of “The Territory and 
Dominion of New England,” a jurisdiction now covering, in 
addition to New England proper, New York and the Jerseys. 
Over this vast country of dissimilar institutions and peoples, 
thus thrown together involuntarily, Andros exercised vice- 
regal power. In brief time, his Council discovered that it was 5.” rom the painting The Charter Oak, 1857. by ©. D. 
useless to oppose his will. Meetings. were sparsely attended, Brownell in the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 
“so that it might be too truly affirmed, that in effect four or five persons, and those not so favorably inclined 
and disposed as were to be wished for, bear the Rule over and gave law to a Territory the largest and most 
considerable of any belonging to the Dominion of the Crown.” (Quoted from A Narrative of the Proceedings 
of Sur Edmund Androsse and his Complices, written by William Stoughton, Thomas Hinckley and Wait 
Winthrop, three of his Councillors.) 


32 Obverse of the Great Seal of New England, 33 Reverse of the Great Seal of New England 
1686-89, from the Massachusetts Historical 1686-89, from the Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings, Vol. VI, first series Society Proceedings, Vol. VI, first series 
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REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND RELEASES 
THE BOSTON SPIRIT 


LASTING submission to the odious rule of Andros was un- 
thinkable. The very spirit of the New Englander revolted 
against such autocratic conduct. Moreover, Andros was to 
them the symbol not only of autocracy, but also of Angli- 
canism. Armed opposition had long been contemplated 
when news of the Revolution of 1688 in England released 
the pent-up hostility. On April 18, 1689, concerted ac- 
tion resulted in the seizure of several of the Governor’s ad- 
visers. Andros himself 
took refuge in the fort. 
Simon Bradstreet, 
Thomas Danforth, 
William Stoughton 
and others of the old 
leaders, after consul- 
tation together, sent 
him a letter advising 
him to surrender. 


surrounded the fort. 


committed to the 


common jail. 


35 Andros a Prisonerin Boston, from an unsigned ‘ 
illustration in W. A. Crafts, Pioneers in the Andros was 
Settlement of America, Boston, 1877 


placed in the cus- 
tody of a trusted citizen. Within a few brief hours the 
constituted government had been overthrown. 


NEW ENGLAND COLONIES REINSTATE 
THEIR OLD LEADERS 


A TEMPORARY government was organized. There was 
then summoned a convention of delegates from the 
towns to consider further action. After some delibera- 
tion this body determined to restore the government as 
it had been under the charter. The people regarded the 
period from 1686 to 1689 as one of illegal usurpation of 
power, unauthorized by their fundamental law. Simon 
Bradstreet, who had been the last Governor under the 
charter, was recalled to office. William and Mary were 
proclaimed, and petitioned to recognize the new order 
of things. The other New England colonies, severed 
from Massachusetts by the revolt, followed her example. 
Before June, in Plymouth, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, the old assemblies had been summoned and the old 
leaders restored to office. Not long after, William issued 


34 


THE REVOLT 


Anpros at first hoped for rescue from the frigate Rose lying at anchor 
in the harbor. But the people seized a boat sent to succor him, and 
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the Qiieting and Securing of the People Inhabiting this Coun+ 
trey from tlie imminent Dangers they many wayed hie open, aod are 
expofed unto, and for Your own fatery; We judge it neceflary that 
You forthwith Surrender, and Deliver vp the Government and Fs 


tifications to be preferved, to be Difpoled according to Order ani 
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Warning to Andros to Surrender, from a broadside, 
Boston, 1689, in the Massachusetts Historical Society 


AGAINST THE GOVERNOR 


Resistance was mad; Andros with his com- 


SS 


36 Proclamation of William of Orange Approving the Action of 


panions marched out to the Town-House, where they surrendered. 
Randolph and some of the more hated of the former rulers were 
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REVOLT IN NEW YORK BRINGS 
A GERMAN INTO POWER 


From New England the revolt spread to New York. There also 
the events in England furnished the occasion for an uprising 
against constituted authority. Smarting under the narrow, class 
government in which they had no share, and alleging the existence 
of danger from French attacks, the train-bands of the city skir- 
mished with the regular troops under Lieutenant-Governor 
Nicholson. Acting on the advice of his council, the latter let the 
rebellion develop. A provisional government was set up under 
Jacob Leisler. Leisler was a German immigrant who by dint 
of intelligence, honesty, and effort had risen to a position of in- 
fluence among the merchants. He was, however, uneducated, 
and possessed of an ungoverned temper. Asserting that he was de- 
fending the people against arbitrary government until the King 
should make known his will, he attempted to legalize his position 
by proclaiming the new sovereigns, and by receiving, as if directed 
to him, instructions which 
had been sent out to the 


37 From the statue of Jacob Leisler by Solon H. 5 
Borglum (1868-1922), at New Rochelle, N. Y. acting Governor. 


THE KING’S NEW GOVERNOR IS INSTALLED 
IN NEW YORK 


For more than a year Leisler remained in power. He called a 
convention of the people, and in other ways tried to establish at 
least the forms of representative government. But his rule was 
founded upon military force, and would of necessity fall as soon as 
an authorized agent of the Crown should appear. In 1689 Colo- 
nel Henry Sloughter had been appointed Governor under William 
and Mary but did not arrive in the colony until 1691. Preceding 
him came troops under Major Ingoldsby, who assumed a hostile 
attitude toward Leisler. The latter refused to resign his power 
to any one but the direct civil representative of the Crown. Two 
days before Governor Sloughter’s arrival shots were exchanged be- 
tween the troops of Leis- 
ler and Ingoldsby. This 


action was twisted, by the 


38 Sloughter Signing Leisler’s Death Warrant, from 


erie ? s Bryant and Gay, History of the United States, 
patriotic leader’s enemies, New York, 1881-84, after a drawing by C. S. Rein- 


3 hart (1844-96 
into an act of treason ah se 


against His Majesty. The charges were prosecuted with vigor, 
and Leisler was executed. The rebellion was over; but it had 
given a hint of the desire for a government in which the residents 
should have a larger voice. 


THE PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 
PROTESTS TO THE KING 


IncrEASE MarTuer was at this time the leading Puritan divine of 
New England, and president of Harvard College. Like other 
preachers, he entered fully into the political combats of the day. 
Of great learning, a forceful and eloquent orator, and a ready pub- 
licist, he was sent by his friends, in 1688, to England. It was 
hoped that through his agency James might be persuaded to relax 

39, Tnerease Mather, 1 39-1725, ‘rope an_ engraving the rigor of the hated Andros régime. He was twice given audience 
Parentator, Memoirs of Remarkables in the Life and by the King, but his protestations brought no more than empty 


Death the Ever-Memorable Dr. : 0 
Boston 1724" 7. Ancrease Mather, yomises from a falling monarch. 
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New -Engtith Affairs. 


This is Publityed to prevent fal€e Reports 


40 Section of the only known copy of the broadside, printed by Samuel Green, 


t 
Boston, 1689, in the Massachusetts Archives, Boston 


THE KING ORDERS THE TRIAL OF ANDROS 
AND RANDOLPH 


Bur Mather’s cause was favored by the Revolution. At 
once all his efforts were bent to win back the old charter. 
An attempt to include Massachusetts in a bill restoring | 
various corporation charters was defeated through the disso- 
lution of Parliament. The agent’s pleas before William 
received a favorable, though cautious, response. The King 
was careful of his prerogative, and, counseled to hear both 
sides before taking action, he issued an order requiring the 
Massachusetts authorities to return Andros and Randolph 
for trial. 


et Paffoge extrabed from the publ; 
Letter, Dated July 6.16860 seg 


The people of New-ELngland hay; 
| thorow Revolution, and fecured Ht ane 
| Criminals. On Yhurfday aft, the Reverend 
and Learned Mr. Adather, Prefident of the Col. 
| 4edge, and Minifter of Bofon, waited on the 
King ; and in a moft Excellent Specch laid be- 
fore His Majefty, the State of that People ; 
faying, That they were fober, and Induftrious, 
and fit for Martial Service ; and all with ybeir 
Lives and Interefts were at His Majefiies Com- 
mand, to tender the fame unto His Majefy: 
That-they defired nothing but His MajeRiies Ae» 
Wane of what they bad done, and His Protea 
ton; and that if His Majefty pleafed to encou- 
| rage and Commifion them, He might eafly be 
Emperour of America. His Majelty affared 
him, thac He was pleafed with what was done 
| for Him, and for themfelves in the Revolati- 
on, and that their Priviledges and Religion 
fhould be fecured anto them. 


Extra&edl from a Letter of Mr. Mather, to his | 
| Son, Dated Sept.2- 1689. 


| On Fuly 5. The Ring faid unto me, Zhar 

File did hindly Accept of what was done ia Bo- 
fton. And that His Subjeds in cy ee 
fhould have their Ancient Rights and Priviledges 
Reltoved ond Confirmed unto them, Yea, He 
told me, Thee if it were fn bis power to can/e 
| ie to he done it fhould be alone, and bade me 
| xeft affued of it. 


The ince e not finifhy ol ae 
THE | forae Additional Clanfes re ‘orpoxa- 

i : oi Ae Iph b 4 in here ia Bngland caufed a Debates er 
Even before reaching England, Randolph began a vigorous | the Parliament is for fome We chs Adjourned. 


and skillful opposition to Mather and his fellow-agents. | ; y 
While the iatter were forced to rely chiefly upon such effect Befides the Letter from. the Kings Majally, 
whereof we have notice as aboves tere 


as pamphlets might produce, Randolph gained the ear of the 

Be ants and Jae who had guided the policy of James now arrived, ag ceva Behe es a 
and now surrounded William of Orange. The King, busied seaiaad ricin ae Edmund And 
with Continental affairs, had retained the abler colonial ad- Edwa 7 handcions and others, that eas i 
ministrators of the Stuarts. The merchants desired as much Seized by the people of Bofton, and foal oes 
as ever their trade monopoly. The French war (see Vol. VI) | phe Receipt of thefe Commands, Det 
gave cause for alarm for the safety of New England. All under Confinement, be fenton sfver phat ay 
these factors convinced the Government that New England | Sh, bound Arie £9.08 

could not be given its old separate and autonomous position. be objelted against. ; 


A BRIEF 


AG C.O UN TL 


CONCERNING 


Several of the AGENTS 


New-England, 


THEIR 
NEGOTIATION at the COURT 


OF 


FIN'G*E A ND: 


WITH 
Some REMARKS on the NEW CHARTER 
Granted to the Colony of MASSACHUSETS, 
SHEWING 
That all things ducly Confidered, Greater Priviledges 
than wi @ therein contained, could not at this 
Time rationally be expeéted by the People there. 


LONDON, Printed in the Year 1691. 


41 Title-page in The Prince Society, The Andros 
Tracts, Vol. II, Boston 


OPPOSITION TO MATHER INFLUENCES 
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THE NEW CHARTER 
IS A COMPROMISE 


Tue result took the form 
of a new charter (1691). This 
was in the nature of a com- 
promise between the desires 
of the Crown and those of 
thecolonists. Imperial inter- 
ests were recognized in the 
royal Governor, possessed 
of a veto over all actions of 
the legislature. Laws were 
also, within three years after 
passage, subject to royal dis- 
allowance. The Privy Coun- 


2 amin raaenennaered Charter of 1691 (first sheet), from the original parchment in the cil, moreover, could receive 

appeals from the provincial 
courts. Judges, sheriffs and justices of the peace were made appointive by Governor and council. Substitu- 
tion of a property qualification for the religious test sounded the death-knell of the old theocracy. The former 
Assistants became the Council, or upper house, annually elected by the General Court, subject to approval 
by the Governor. All of these were innovations displeasing to New England. But there were compensations. 
The charter of 1691 for the first time gave an express legal sanction to the colonial institutions of government. 
The system of local government was for the most part untouched. Qualified inhabitants were annually to 
choose a House of Representatives. And the General Court was given powers not granted similar bodies in 
other royal provinces. Its right to legislate and to tax was expressly stated; it had power to establish courts 
and to choose many important public officials. Above all, the charter was to be a permanent constitution, to 
which not only statutes but also the Governor’s commissions and instructions were to conform. Massachu- 
setts became a royal province, but a colony possessed of unusually large privileges of self-government. 


THE BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE 


SrEpPs were now taken to conform colonial administration in London to the new conditions. The Committee 
of the Privy Council for Trade and Plantations was replaced by a body — eight Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantations — which carried on its policies and tra- 
ditions. Among the Commissioners were John Locke and 
William Blathwayt, both experienced in such matters. 
Their chief was the able Earl of Bridgewater. The powers 
of the Lords of Trade were extensive, falling into three 
major classes. First of all, they were to study British 
commerce and to ascertain and recommend means of 
furthering it. Secondly, they were to give especial thought 
to the condition of the colonies and methods of utilizing 
them for England’s gain. Finally, they were overseers of 
the government in the colonies, empowered to hear 
petitions and grievances, to require accounting of public 
moneys, to advise the disallowance of colonial laws. In 
its multifarious work the Board of Trade could call upon 
the Attorney General for advice, and did so frequently, 
until, in 1718, its wide legal business was turned over to 
special counsel. A quorum for meetings Was five; and for 
thirty years the Board met several times a week, being 
rarely forced to adjourn because of insufficient attendance. 
After 1740 the significance of the Board declined; in 1766 
it became solely a consultative body; and in 1768 it was 

i Sue weiiee 
replaced by a Secretary for State, thus reducing the whole 43 John Locke, 1632-1704, from the portrait attributed to 


fees x eave) - J. Closterman, after Sir Godfrey Knell 1648-172 i 
business to the control of a single official. Noroeaprman, after gir Godtrey Kneller (1648-1723), in the 
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Articles of Agreement, 


Made the roth Day of Oéfober, in the Year of our Lord 1696. 
Between the Right Honourable RICHARD Earl of 
BELLOMONT of the one part, and Robert Levingfton Eq; 


AND 


Captain iltiam Lid, 


OF the other part. 


HERE AS -tho faid Cope. Wikiem-Kid is defireus of obtaining a Commiffion as 

Captain of-a Private Man of War in order to take Prizes from thc’ King’s Enemics, 

* and otherways to annoy them; und whereas certain Perfons did fome time fince 

depart from New. England, Rede-Ifand, New-York, and other parts in America and 

eliewhere, with au intention to become Pirates, sad to commit Spoils and Deprc- 

Astions, againi the Laws of Natious, in the Red-Sea or elfewhere, arid to retura with fuch Goods and 
Riches as they flrould to certain places by them agreed upon; of which faid Perfons and Placcs, 
the Laid Cape. Kid bath notice, and is defirous to fight with and fubdue tbe faid Pirates, a8 alfo other 
Pirates with whom the f1id Capt, Xd shal) meet at Sea, in cafe he be impowered fo todo; and whereas ic 
isagreed betwecn the faid Particay That for thm purpofe aforefaid a good snd fifficlent Ship, to the li- 
king of the faid Capt. Kid, thall be forthwith bought, whereof the faid Capt. Kid is to have the Come. 

Now thefe Prefents do witacfs, and itis agreed between the rid Parties, 


L That the Earl of BeZomom doth covenant and agrce, at his proper Charge, to ure from the 


King's esd from the Lords Commifioners of thg Admiralty (as the Cafe hall requirc) one 


of more Commiffions, impowering him the faid Capt. Xid to act againft the King’s Enemies, . and to 
take Prizes from them, as a private Man of War in theufoal manners and alfo to fight with, con 

quer and fabdve Pirates, and to take them and thcir Goods; with other large and beucficial Powers 
ari Claufes in Such Commiffions as may b: moft proper ard effectual in fuch Cafes. 


Wl. The faid Exrl of Bellomunt doth covenantand agrec, That within thnce Months afier the fald Cape. 
Kid's departure from England, for che purpofes in thefe Prefents mentioned, he will procure, at his 
roper cherge, + Grant frosh the King, tobe made to fome indifferent aint trufty Perton, of all fach 
echandiz¢s, Goods, Treafure and other things as fhall be taken from the faid Pirates, or any other 
Pirate whatfoever, by the {aid Cart. Kad, or by the Guid Ship, or any other Ship or Ships under his 
Command. 


Til. The faid Earl doth agrce t@ pay four Fifth parts, the whole i Five parts to be divided, of all 
Moneys which fhall be laid out for the baying fuch good and fufficient Ship for the purpofes aforchaid, 
together wich Rigging and ether Appsrel and Furniture thercof, and providing, the fame with compe- 
tent vidtualling the faid Ship, to be i, phates of by tie fai¢ bactics 5 and’ che hid other one Fifth 
part of the fait faid Ship to be paid for by the {aid Robwrs Levingfon and William Kid. 


IV. The foid Earl déth agree, That ia order to the (peedy buying the faid Ship, in part of the fuid 
fonr parts of Five of the Tid Chargcs, he will pay down the fum of fixteca red Pounds, by way 
of Advance, onor before the fixth day of November next enfuing. 


V. The {sid Robere Levingftor and Ws ikiam Kiddo jointly and fevetally covenant und a That 
on aod before the Gxth day of November, when the faid Earl of BeBomone is to pay the iE gam of 
fixeeen hyndred pounds as aforefaid, they will sdvance aad down Totr hundred poundsin par of 
the Sharc and Proportion which they arc to have In the faid Ship. 


V1. The taid Ear) doth spree, to pay fich further SumYof Money as thal! compleat and make up the 
faid fous parts of Fiveof the Charges of the taid Ship's Arfival, Furuiture and Vi@uailing, unto the 
feid Reders Lewinefton and Wiliam Kid within feven Weeks after che date of thefe Piefent3, and in like 
manner the faid Robert Levingftom and Wiliam Kid do agree to pay fuch further Sums as fall amount to 
@ fifth part ef the whole Charge of the fid Ship w feven Weeks after the date of tlie Pretcats. 


A Vil The 


Cherges of the 


46 First page of the printed copy, 1701, in the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass. 


THE GOVERNOR PROHIBITS SABBATH-BREAKING 


Tur failure of such methods led Parliament in 1700 to establish 
special Justiciary Courts of Admiralty for the trial, with a jury, 
of captured freebooters. Whether or not it was due to the use of 
a jury, unsatisfying results came of this venture. It would be 
interesting to know whether Governor Bellomont achieved more 
success in his attempts to regulate the personal behavior of the 
people in the province. In a proclamation that he issued April 2, 
1698, he strictly prohibited “Cursing, Swearing, Immoderate 
Drinking, Sabbath Breaking and all sorts of Lewdness and Pro- 
fane Behaviour in Word or Action,” under penalty of the law. 
The grant of such wide powers to the Governor of a colony was 
part of the scheme emanating from London to place the Ameri- 
can colonials more and more under royal control. 


GOVERNOR BELLOMONT SENDS 
CAPTAIN KIDD AFTER PIRATES 


Despre the efforts of Randolph, of colonial 
ill fame, and of his English colleagues, 
illicit trading increased. Trade flourished 
between the colonies and the Canary 
Islands, Scotland, Surinam and the West 
Indies. In addition, there was much 
smuggling through the agency of pirates 
from Madagascar and the Red Sea. Profits 
were enormous; nor did the pirate receive 
harsh treatment from the colonials. Mer- 
chants of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, prospered. Official connivance was 
more than rumored. Finally, Governor 
Fletcher of New York was supplanted by 
the Earl of Bellomont, specifically instructed 
to suppress the trade. Before leaving Eng- 
land, the new Governor heard, through 
Robert Livingston of New York, that the 
man for the job was Captain William Kidd. 
So, not averse to profiteering, Bellomont 
and Livingston entered into an agreement 
with Kidd, whereby the latter was com- 
missioned as a privateer against the 
pirates, while the former were to receive 
the larger share of any prize money re- 
sulting from Kidd’s exploits. But the 
spoils of piracy won over Kidd’s enterprise. 
On his return the gallant captain was 
arrested, tried and executed as a pirate. 


By His Excellency 


Richar®Ecrl of Beloncar, Ceptsin General and Governour la Chief 
in 
His Majefties Province of New-Tork, Ge x 


APROCLAMATION 
W teats Fechete Necetiry we Law of God oak peer tae 


Lord ot Cod, and of one anciber, by a Religions vio, 

: 2 \ A 

S¥etY one in bis refpeive Station Sod Calg, tou et ara Ha ry weed 
Y 


made and provided for the Supprciliea of Vice 20d cocouragement pertcalarly 
the Obferratea of the Lords Dey be dualy pur io Baccison, suey Or eae 


Given at New-York the Second Day of April, 1698. aad in the Ti 
Sorvage Lond, WILLEADE doting, brakes ferns Sane 
Irene King,’ Ovfinde ofthe Fath, ue FS of Begley Seacand, ad 


Bellomonr. 
God Save th KIN G. 


Printed by Williaa Bradford, Pri ; oe 
tn Cay gf Bowne gdh alee Meith 


47 Proclamation of the Earl of Bellomont, 1698, 
printed by William Bradford, in the New York 
Public Library 
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A ROYAL 
SCAPEGOAT MADE 
GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK 


THE extent to which the 
home government relied 
upon this gubernatorial 
power is indicated by the 
minuteness with which 
instructions were given 
new appointees. The 
death, in 1701, of Lord 
Bellomont reopened the 
New York problem. This 
colony was in a pivotal 
position. She it was whose 
frontiers came in contact 
with the French; within 
her boundaries was the 
powerful Iroquois confed- 
eration whose friendship 
was invaluable and whose 
enmity might be disas- 
trous. New York, more- 
over, was geographically the crux of any scheme of colonial consolidation. These were the phases of the 
question that appealed to London; local sentiment and institutions were ignored. To fill the vacancy in the 
office of Governor, choice fell upon the Queen’s scapegoat cousin, Lord Cornbury. That this notorious spend- 
thrift might not be welcome in New York was not apparently considered. When Cornbury proceeded 
to pocket public funds, there began that long struggle for control of the public purse that here, as elsewhere, 


(on ee ~~ —— ae ended in placing colonial 
é : py PSE NE ort | legislatures in a dominat- 

N Ork. | ing position. The Assem- 
bly insisted that revenues 
be paid to a treasurer ap- 
pointed by it. Cornbury’s 
royal instructions and dic- 
tatorial claims were of 
| little avail. From a sys- 
Seca Soka Mercere ee ge | tem of lump sum and 


ea 
Bin ecty Foie Felt, Saeqed ote 
Eas dat of, antares hae Aig 


bs det pontoon Sakon oe Some moreno @gS<@ | permanent appropriation, 
4) there came, in course of 
combat, appropriations 
good for one year only, 
: os = | and for specific purposes. 

ier reese eres oe aoa "s oe : iets <Seeenenh s yy When the Council de- 
; pe oe oe murred, theAssembly cited 
English precedent for de- 

nying all power in the 
upper house to amend ap- 
propriation bills. Long 
before, however, Lord 
Cornbury had been re- 


called, to face his creditors 


5 NE 


Recor ’3 Commission to Lord Cornbury, 1702, confirming his commission by in English courts. 
Paes shelton ‘and Mary, 1701, from the original in the New York Historical Society 
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THE COLONIAL GOVERNOR 


CoLoNIAL administration was the function 
of the British Crown rather than of Parlia- 
ment. The royal Governor was the Crown’s 
representative in the provinces. His task 
was to hold the colony in line with the policies 
of the home government. He had a veto 
on the acts of the legislature. He received 
instructions to work for certain kinds of 
legislation, such as laws for the furtherance 
of the French and Indian Wars. He was 
also required to veto bills adversely affecting 
British trade or British creditors. From time 
to time he received new instructions either of 
a general or specific nature. Strictly speak- 
ing, colonial laws were not in force even after 
receiving the Governor’s signature. Ap- 
proval by the Crown was essential and many 
were disallowed. Governors appointed from 
the nobility did not always come in inti- 
mate contact with the people. In 1704, for 
instance, the Earl of Orkney was appointed 
Governor of Virginia; but he took his office 
easily. Pocketing two thirds of the salary, he 
oo re gave the remaining twelve hundred pounds to 
50 eit about 1758 serributed 0 Chaves Bridges In the Viteinie Sine Lioey - ‘Lieutenant Governor and he hitaself never 
visited the colony. Most remarkable of his 

deputies was Spotswood. A fiery Scottish soldier, he, like Andros and Cornbury, traveled a thorny path. 

Stubbornly desirous of improving administration, a high Tory and an intimate of Blathwayt, he early aroused 

opposition from both local camps. The Burgesses did not take to his efforts to spend money for improving 

.colonial defenses; the Council found fault with his 
imperious manners and methods. In 1715 he ad- 

ministered to the former a stern rebuke, concluding 

with the assertion that “Heaven has not generally 

endowed [the Burgesses ] with the ordinary qualifications 

requisite to legislators,” and he summarily dissolved the 

assembly. The latter at last secured his removal. But the 

Governor had become a true Virginian; upon recall from 

office he settled in the colony and became a respected 

member of the gentry. Spotswood’s policy of westward 

expansion came to fruition under a successor, Robert Din- 

widdie. Rugged honesty won for this Scot promotion in 

the colonial customs service, until in 1752 he came to 

Virginia as Lieutenant Governor. Dinwiddie possessed 

many of the characteristics of Spotswood. He also was a 

stanch supporter of prerogative; he also became angered 

at colonial reluctance to vest control of expenditures, 

even for warfare, in the executive. This led Dinwiddie, 

in 1754, to suggest to the Board of Trade the levying of 

a colonial poll tax to secure funds for waging the fight 

against the French and Indians in the Ohio country. It 

was impossible, he said, to obtain united action on the part 

of the colonies in raising money. This, combined with 

perhaps undue zeal in collecting fees under moribund laws, 5; popert pinwia ie; . 160071770; c EISate Gevecncs Habeas 


« . . Sa ee after the portrait in the possessi f = 
rendered his recall in 1758 not unwelcome to Virginia. widdicnaeenaiand Dossenson: ofthe cesceucane ous 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S GOVERNOR FURTHERS 
HIS PERSONAL AMBITIONS 


Nor solely in royal provinces did Governors have difficulty. 
Even in proprietary Pennsylvania there was turmoil. 
Beginning with Sir William Keith (Governor, 1717-26), 
the issue was drawn between the country people and the 
proprietor and his conservative supporters. Keith, friend 
of Spotswood of Virginia, was of an ingratiating character. 
At first he espoused the cause of the proprietor; but the 
death of Penn (1718) and the resultant confusion gave him 
his opportunity. Thenceforth he contrived, chiefly through 
countenancing large paper-money issues, to win the 
support of the Assembly against the proprietor’s local 
adherents. This he did, however, not from friendship for 
the common people, but to create for himself as Governor 
an independent position. 


ame ce ee ee eae 
RAAB ALB ARR ARR Aas aa aaa Aaa 


The CASE of the Heir at Law and Execue 
trix of the late Proprietor of Pennfilvania, 
esc. im Relatson to the Removal of Siw 
William Keith, and the Appointing Major 
Patrick Gordon to fucceed him as Deputy 
Governor there. 


52. Sir William Keith, 1680-1749, from an India-ink drawing 
about 1720 by John Watson (1685-1768) in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


REMOVAL OF GOVERNOR KEITH 
Keitu, for defying proprietors’ instructions, was suddenly 


se removed from office in 1726. His crafty policy was soon laid 
© CRY BING Charles the Sccond was pica 


Phase Ged by Parca, dared the 4th of bare to the popular party; and before long he lost the support 
a a March, 1680, for the Contiucrati- of David Lloyd and others of their leaders. 
& K ae ons therein mentioned, to grant 


»* 


5 RSS to the late William Penn Efq; his 
EMS Bays) ay, Heirs and Affigns, all that Tract 

of din America then inhabi- 
ted only by Savages, fince call?d the Province of 
Pennfilvansa, with all Powers ot Government, and 
full Authority to appoint Deputy-Goyernors for 
that Province, €c. 

In the Ycar 1682, his then Royal Highnefs 
James Duke of York, afterwards King 7ames the 
Sccond, granted to the faid Willam Pern, his Heirs 
and Affigns, all that ‘Tra& of Land lying on the 
Weit Side of the Bay and Raver ot Delaware ad- 
joining to Pernfilvania, together with all Royaltis, 

ranchifes, Powers, &e. 

IN virtue of which Letters Patents and Grants, 
aforefaid, the faid Mr. Penn enjoyed all the faid 
Lands and Powcrs of Government for above 
forty Years, and from time to time appointed his 


Depu- 


53 Facsimile page from a pamphlet published at Philadel- 
phia 1726, on the removal of William Keith, reproduced by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, American Series, 
No. 101, from the original in private hands 


THE QUAKER COLONY UNDER GORDON 
Parrick Gorpon, Keith’s successor, was a blunt 
soldier who told his first Assembly that he was artless 
in politics and would govern without intrigue and in 
accord with simple justice. This pledge he faithfully 
ee ing SRS UMN aes TP a 

n ood will of the Indians, though it was during a s 
his ection that the ie ‘walking purchase” occurred. He was also very popular in the 
colony, earning the deep respect of the conservative and proprietary interests. 
vulI—3 
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Z 


55 From the painting Building the Cradle of Liberty, by J. L. G. Ferris (1863-), in 


Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


GOVERNOR AND 
ASSEMBLY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


In Pennsylvania, the business 
shrewdness of the Friends and 
their aversion to carnal weapons 
gave a peculiar turn to the in- 
evitable clashes between Gover- 
nor and Assembly. With the 
westward expansion and the 
consequent French and Indian 
wars, these characteristics came 
into collision with the interests 
of the proprietors and of Eng- 
land. The struggle began in 
the time of Governor Fletcher 
of New York, who wished money 
to defend the northern frontier. 
But the Friends were loath to 
authorize expenditures for mili- 


tary purposes. When the Assembly refused to appropriate, the Governor would veto; in like fashion the 
Governor on occasion agreed to sign and to enforce the Assembly’s measures in return for a vote of supply. 
By 1754 the right of veto had fallen into disuse; the Governor and other officials relied upon the Assembly 


for their salaries, passed by annual vote. Though the 
province had in 1739 refused to authorize a militia, 
compromises had served to protect the people during 
the wars. In 1745, for instance, the Assembly denied 
money to purchase arms and ammunition for the 
capture of Louisburg; but they did appropriate four 
thousand pounds for buying “bread, beef, pork, flour, 
wheat or other grain.” When the Governor pro- 
ceeded to purchase gunpowder as “other grain,’”’ no 
protest was made. Yet such an arrangement was 
displeasing to the home authorities. Removal of the 
Quaker element from the Assembly was deemed 
necessary. A threat to accomplish this by Act of 
Parliament induced the obdurate Friends in Penn- 
sylvania, at the solicitation of their fellows in Eng- 
land, to withdraw voluntarily. Meanwhile the home 
government had been developing new methods of 
continental supervision. The Board of Trade and 
Plantations pushed its powers vigorously, in an effort 
to establish effective control of colonial activities. 
At first it confined its endeavors largely to smooth- 
ing out difficulties facing the colonial governments. 
So, when boundary disputes between New York and 
Connecticut became chronic, the Board recommended 
a settlement. The result was an Order-in-Council 
issued in 1700, placing official approval upon an 
agreement previously reached by the colonies them- 
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56_ Order-in-Council, 1700, relating to a boundary dispute between 
atte and Connecticut, from the copy in the Public Record Office 


selves. The Privy Council was in reality a court of last appeal where colonial cases of importance were finally 
adjudicated. Eighteenth-century American subjects of the British King thus became accustomed to one 


great tribunal above the courts of the separate provinces. When independent America framed its consti- 


tution in 1787, one of the striking features of the new government lay in the similarities between the new 


supreme court and the old Privy Council. 


a 
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ROYAL GOVERNMENT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


AtLusion has been made to the “Boston spirit.” 
That spirit was the survival of the earlier stubborn 
opposition of New England to the centralizing am- 
bitions of the London colonial administrators. To 
them Massachusetts had long been a source of 
worry. They had hoped that under the compromise 
charter of 1691 the old antipathies would die, and 
to this end they had selected as the first royal 
governor William Phips, a native of the colony, and 
suggested by the colonists themselves. This con- 
ciliatory policy was continued throughout most of 
the eighteenth century. But the Massachusetts 
leaders were not content. Glad to utilize the Royal 
Government to suppress the radical element in the 
colony, they remained quite willing to seek their 
own best interests, even though violation of naviga- 
tion acts and evasion of the charter proved necessary. 
The royal Governor occupied, indeed, an unenviable Ss : ee 
position. Chosen to placate the citizens of Boston, 57 Province House, home of the Colonial Governors, from Samuel 
Re was yet feed acids tle representative of the A. Drake, Old Landmarks and Historical Personages of Boston, 1873 
Crown; so that if he wished to continue in favor with Whitehall, he was obliged to oppose policies locally 
popular. The man who resided in Province House must often have passed sleepless nights in trying to 
puzzle out a path of conduct that would satisfy both parties. 


THE GOVERNOR’S COUNCIL 


For the Governor of Massachusetts had to govern with the consent of the General Court, the name given to 
the legislature. This body retained, moreover, under the charter of 1691 several of its most prized privileges. 
Members of the Lower House were elected annually. The legislature chose the provincial treasurer and certain 
other officers. Most illustrative, however, of the dubious position of the Governor were the structure and func- 
tions of the Council. It 
served as a body advisory 
to the Governor; it was 
also the upper, and smaller, 
branch of the General 
Court. Its members were 
chosen by joint ballot of 
the Houses, but subject to 
the Governor’s veto. 
Thus, if the Governor 
sought a sympathetic 
Council, he jeopardized 
any program of legisla- 
tion he might have in 
mind; on the other hand, 
to obtain such legislation 
he was obliged to accept 
Councillors selected by 
the representatives of the 
towns. The effect of all 
this was greatly to curb 
the Governor’s power. 


S House, Boston, from the Massachusetts Magazine, 1798, courtesy of the New 
os EELS ENBEE ES York Historical Society 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


In this predicament, certain of the governors of Massa- 
chusetts tried to secure control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This was notably the case with Joseph 
Dudley, selected as Governor in 1702. As the ally of 
Andros, Dudley had been unpopular in the days 
preceding the charter of 1691, but he now received the 
backing of several of the leading clergymen and mer- 
chants. Encouraged by this support, he claimed the 
right to approve or disapprove the speaker selected by 
the House, basing the right on certain ancient English 
parliamentary practices and on the power which the 
charter granted him to veto all acts of the General 
Court. In this effort he met defeat. But his successor 
in office, Samuel Shute, carried on the fight for what he 
considered the royal prerogative. His whole adminis- 
tration (1716-23) was a protracted struggle with the 
: Representatives. He condemned the banking scheme 
ta a MIEN SO EE tel eae Pema favored by the legislature to relieve the financial de- 

pression that resulted from the Indian wars; he refused 
to recognize the election of Elisha Cooke as speaker; he had a dispute with the General Court over the 
impost bill. His tenacity was met with equal stubbornness by the colonial leaders. The latter, moreover, 
maintained in London an agent whose primary function was to persuade the Government to recall the 
Governor. In 1723 Shute returned to London to make a direct appeal for his rights. In this he was suc- 
cessful; for in 1725 an “explanatory charter”? was issued, secur- 
ing to the Governor his right to veto the selection of speaker of 
the House of Representatives. To this settlement the colonists 
submitted, lest worse follow. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE GOVERNOR’S 
SALARY 


Or all the disputes between Governor and General Court, that 
of most bitterness and of most significance concerned the salary 

of the Governor. Though Massachusetts had lost the right to i i 3 
select her Governor, she took pains to prevent irresponsible action fe an fori — Tee Seen ey A ee 
on his part. The fight began during Dudley’s administration. he nis ot tha hy ge 
Instructed to secure the grant of a permanent salary, he early 

tried to procure it. The General Court, however, adopted the 
policy of voting sums to recompense the governor for service 
rendered. These sums rarely met the ideas of the governor. 
For a time, indeed, Dudley refused such grants; but never 
throughout his tenure of office (1702-15) was he free from fiscal 
dependence upon the representatives. His successors suffered 
the same restraint. The controversy came to a head under 
Governor Burnet (1728-29). For him, like his predecessors, the 
General Court would fix no settled compensation; nor would 
he accept temporary grants, though he was offered three thousand 
pounds. Burnet died resisting; but general opinion gave the 
victory to the colonists. In 1735 Newcastle instructed Governor 
Belcher to accept the grant of the year and in the future to get as 
much as he could. The popular cause had triumphed. Governors 
were to be responsible to the taxpayers over whom they held sway, 6) wrom a proaaa de, 1755, neg eee 
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62 ~=Title of Order-in-Council, 1707, ‘‘ Repealing the Act of Virginia, 


61 Order-in-Council, 1707, from the copy in the Public 1705, for Raising a Public Revenue, etc. 


Record Office, London 


EVADING THE CROWN VETO 


In time somewhat more imperious use was made of this policy. By 1692 Governors of all royal provinces 
and of the proprietary province of Pennsylvania were instructed to send all laws passed by their respective 
legislatures to England for approval. At the start there was much irregularity and delay. Sometimes laws 
were not sent; more often no action on them was taken when they were received by the Board of Trade. 
This delay was in the nature of a probationary period, during which the character of the act might be tested 
by its operation. After 1730 the reins were tightened; disallowance was a regularized method of imperial 
control. Under the Massachusetts charter of 1691, for instance, fifty-nine acts were disallowed before 1776. 
Disallowance was employed for several types of colonial legislation; the exercise of the power was chiefly 
intended to protect the royal prerogatives, and to maintain the colonial governor and his staff independent 
of local encroachments. In Massachusetts, in New York, in Virginia and elsewhere, the conflict between 
Assembly and Governor took the form of attacks upon the financial independence of the latter. And, on 
occasion, disallowance by Order-in-Council was called in to preserve the asserted rights of the Crown. As 
home control grew, the colonists found ways of evading the royal veto. Massachusetts, for example, proceeded 
to pass acts good for a limited time only. Thus the objects in view might be achieved before there was time 
to nullify the statute. When this practice was checked, she passed as resolutions what as acts would have 
been subject to disallowance. Thus was added to the many previous difficulties a fresh source of trouble 


between England and her colonies. 
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THE MERCANTILE THEORY IN 
PRACTICE 


Meanwuite the center of political gravity in England was 
shifting. The long Whig rule assured to Parliament a posi- 
tion of prime importance. To effectuate their plan of 
colonial control, the Privy Council and the Board of Trade 
needed parliamentary sanction. This was given only with 
the dilatoriness characteristic of a deliberative body. So 
it was that for some time Parliament really served to protect 
the colonies from the extreme imperialism of the adminis- 
trators and their commercial allies. Bills for the recall of 
colonial charters, sponsored by the Board of Trade, were 
killed. In 1717 permission to import Irish linen duty-free 
was renewed, despite opposition from the linen-drapers of 
England. Before long, however, the trading element had 
won a place of power in Parliament; and we find the mer- 
cantilist philosophy translated into law. The list of enumer- 
ated articles which could be shipped to Europe only by way 
of England was extended. In 1733 a further and heartily 
disliked step was taken in the Molasses Act, imposing pro- 
hibitive duties on sugar and molasses when imported into 
the colonies from the foreign West Indies. Running counter 
to a natural and lucrative course of trade, the measure could 
be but imperfectly enforced. 

Along with commerce, manufacturing was growing. It was 
therefore not surprising to find Parliament, urged by strong 
lobbies, attempting to regulate colonial handicraft. In 1699 
the export of woolens from one colony to another had been 
forbidden. In 1732 similar restrictions had been laid on hat-making. Iron manufacture came in for repressive 
The business interests of England were, in brief, alive to possible dangers of com- 
petition from the Ameri- 
can continent. Gradually 
the royal policy of pro- 
moting the export of naval 
stores from the provinces 
was overshadowed by this 
new and restrictive legis- 
lation. Fromsuch matters, 
it was an easy step to par- 
liamentary control of colo- 
nial currency, of coinage, 
of banking. Bit by bit, the 
English Parliament  as- 
sumed the aspect of an 
imperial legislature. Such 
an evolution was probably 
justifiable in law. This 
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63 The Molasses Act of 1733, from the copy in the 
New York Public Library 
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eighteenth-century devel- 
opment of Parliament was, 
in a sense, an accidental 
growth, the result of ad- 
justments to specific con- 
ditions rather than the 
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64 Act of 1732, for the ‘‘Easy Recovery of Debts 
...in America,’’ from the copy in the New 
York Public Library 


65 Act of 1751, to restrain the issue of paper 
moneys from the copy in the New York Public 
rary 


THE CASE OF 
PETER ZENGER 


In 1735 occurred in the 
Province of New York a 
legal battle destined to 
have important results for 
the liberties of the people 
of the province. The 
Duke of Newcastle had 
secured the appointment 
of William Cosby as Gov- 
ernor of New York, an 
Irishman of long service 
in the army. Before 
leaving England he had 
lobbied against the Sugar 
and Molasses Bill of 
1733. On arrival he was 
voted, as a token of 
local gratitude, £750; this 
gift he treated with scorn. 
And before long he became 
involved in a financial 
squabble with Van Dam, 
Acting-Governor, over the 
division of the guberna- 
torial emoluments during 
the latter’s temporary in- 
cumbency. Court action 
followed. The popular 
party sided with Van 
Dam. Fearful of a jury, 
the Governor brought his 
case in equity before the 
Justices of the Supreme 
Court. At once a dispute 
arose as to his right to do 
this; and Chief Justice 
Morris ruled against him. 
Cosby thereupon sum- 
marily removed Morris, 
who for eighteen years had 
served acceptably. Mo- 
tives for this action may 
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Mr. Zenger. 


|Neert the following in your next, 
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CATO. 


Mira*temporum felicitas ubi fentiri que 
velis, & que fentias dicere licit. 
Tacit. 


HE Liberty of the Prefs 
i$ a Subject of the great- 
eft Importance, and in 
which every Individual 

; is as much concern’d as 
he“is in any other Part of Liberty : 
therefore it will not be improper to 
communicate to the Publick the Senti- 
ments of a late excellent Writer upon 
this Point. fiich is the Elegance and 
Perfpicuity of his Writings, fuch the 
inimitable Force of his Reafoning, that 
it will be dificult to fay any Thing 
new that he has not faid, or not to 
fay that much worfé which he has 
Frid. 

There are two Sorts of Monarchies, 
an abfolute and a limited onc. In the 
firft, the Liberty of the Prefs can never 
be maintained, wis inconfiftent with 


it ; for what abfolute Monarch would. 


fuffer any Subje&. to animadvert 
on his Actions, when it is in his Pow- 
er to declare the Crime, and to nomi- 
nate the Punifhment >? This would 
make it very dangerous to exercife fuch 
a Liberty. Befides the Object again‘t 
which thofe’ Pens muft be directed, is 


their Sovereign, the fole fupream Ma- 
giftrate 5 for there being no Law in 
thofe Monarchies, but the Will of the 
Prince, it makes it neceffary for his 
Minifters to confult his. Pleafure, be- 
fore any Thing can be undertaken; 
He 1s therefore properly chargcable 
with the Grievances af his Subjects, 
and what the Minifter there ads being 
in Obedicnce to the Prince, he ought 
not to incur the Hatred of the People ; 
for it would be hard to impute that to 
him for a Crime, which is the Fruit of 
his Allegiance, and for refufing which 
he might incur the Penalties of Trea- 
fon. Befides, in an abfolute Monar- 
chy, the Will of the Prince being the 
Law,a Liberty of the Prefs to complain 
of Grievances would be complaining 
againft the Law, and the Conftitution, 
to which they have fubmitted, or. have 
been obliged to fubmit; and therefore, 
in one Senfe, may be faid to deferve 
Punifhment, _ So that under an abfo- 
lute Monarchy, I fay, fuch a Liberty 
3s inconfiftent with the Conftitution, 
having no proper Subject in Politics, 
on which it might be exercis’d, and if 
exercis’'d would incur a certairPenalry. 

But in a limited Monarchy, as Eng- 
land is, our Laws are known, fixed, 
and eflablifhed. They arc the ftreiehe 


Rule and fure Guide to dire@ the King, 


the Minifters, and other his Subjects : 
And thercforé an Offence agiinft the 
Laws is fuch an Offence againft the 
Conftitution as ought to receive a pro 
per adequate Punifment ; the levera 
Conftil 


Peter Zenger’s New-York Weekly Journal, from the copy, November 12, 1733, 
in the New York Public Library 


be detected in the first letter Cosby had written as Governor, to Newcastle, in which he speaks of the “‘ Boston 
spirit” growing in New York, and of the disregard of certain public officers for the prerogatives of the Governor. 
Nor were the results of his spite insignificant. Notable lawyers rallied around Van Dam and Morris. Pre- 
viously, in 1733, Morris, James Alexander, William Smith, and other leading citizens had formed a political 
club. Morris was elected to the Assembly. Under these auspices was started in November, 1733, the New 
York Weekly Journal, edited by a young printer named John Peter Zenger. The Journal immediately 
became a powerful vehicle for spreading the views of the popular party. Many of the leading articles were 
written by Morris, Alexander and their friends. Freedom of the press, the liberties of Englishmen, and 
like subjects were prominent in its pages. Precedents were found in the works of the English jurist, Coke, 
in the philosophy of Locke, and in English history. From this the step to forceful, even virulent, criticism 
of royal administration in New York was short and was quickly taken. 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE FREEDOM 
OF THE PRESS 


In the fall of 1734 proceedings against Zenger, 
legally responsible for the contents of his paper, 
began. The Governor’s Council tried in vain to 
persuade the Assembly to join in an address to 
the Governor urging Zenger’s prosecution. Acting 
then in an executive capacity, the Council or- 
dered certain issues of the Journal burned by 
the hangman. Thereafter the editor was arrested. 
Bail fixed by Chief Justice DeLancey was more 
than Zenger could furnish, and he was put in 
prison. In April, 1735, the trial opened before 
the Supreme Court. Smith and Alexander, ap- 
pearing for Zenger, at once attacked the compe- 
tency of the judges to sit, asserting that they 
had been appointed without the consent of the 
Council. The court thereupon disbarred the two 
eminent lawyers, and the trial was laid over 
till fall. In the autumn of 1735 the trial finally 
67 From the tapestry picture The Trial of Peter Zenger, woven by took place. The sole issue was that of libel. Un- 

the Herter Looms, in the Hotel McAlpin, New York der existing law, the jury was empowered to ren- 
der a verdict solely upon the fact of publication by the accused. The character of the publication 
was to be decided by the judges. Under such conditions, Zenger’s conviction seemed foreordained. 
But, thanks to the delay, his supporters had obtained the services of Andrew Hamilton of Philadelphia. 
Hamilton had emigrated from Scotland some fifty years before. Starting as a plantation-hand in 
Virginia, he had steadily risen in power and public esteem. In 1717 he had become attorney-general 
of Pennsylvania; afterward he was elected to the Assembly, was chosen speaker in 1729, and was 
reélected annually until his retirement. He was 
the designer and builder of Independence Hall, 
though he died before its completion. At this 
time, therefore, he was one of the leading lawyers 
in the colonies. His introduction into the case came 
as a surprise to the court. Before he could be halted, 
he had begun an impassioned plea for freedom of the 
press. Admitting the fact of publication, he asked 
permission to prove the truth of the statements in 
the Journal. This right the court rejected, saying 
“‘a libel is not to be justified; for it is nevertheless 
a Libel that is true.” Apparently defeated, the 
aged lawyer then turned to the jury, asking it to be 
a witness to the truth of the publication and to 
realize the deep issues involved. In this plea he 
succeeded, for immediately upon the conclusion of 
his address the jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty, amid the cheers of the court-room. Un- 
trammeled discussion in the press of the conduct of 
officials was vindicated. In reality the outcome of 
the Zenger case had added a new principle to the 
common law at a time when the Colonials were 
coming to depend more and more on it as the bul- 
wark of their rights as Englishmen. The common 
law was assuming this new importance because of 
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NEW YORK CALLS ITS ELECTION 
A “COCK MATCH” 


THE incidents in Pennsylvania, New York, and 


Advertifement. 


Massachusetts indicate the growth of interest in N le) ue pos ae 1761, there wit ee 
3 ae ‘ : a grand Cock Match, on the Green near the Work- 
things political. By the middle of the eighteenth Houfe (greateft Part of which will be converted into 
century the colonists were no longer simply aa pare eo eli of plain Liberty and 
: : c : roperty Cocks with their own Spurs, Combs and 
trading representatives of English companies, Gills, and fome Cocks of a French Extraction, with gaudy Fea- 
“They had become a people, a community with Sue and wore: py porte, ee been for 
: a onc a ome Time kept up and are highly feed, with artificial Balls com- 

many coebon interests requiring political action pounded of Garlic, Old Madeira Wine, &c. The Bets will be 
for solution. Thus it is not surprising to find the steel high Pes ae Battles will not be decided ‘there, they are to 
beginnings of political sophistication. This, in pees fae Dine vee cee yee ones 
many of the colonies, and perhaps particularly Neca Mule eel diftinguifhed himfelf at Stout's) that has 
£ : ought himfelf, as long as he thought fighting Safe, though by 
in New York, often took the form of clever fighting a little longer he might have gained Bek Appian and 
eynicism. For there, as elsewhere olitical is well fkilled in all the Laws, Rules and Orders of the Cock 
y onl Pit, is to be mounted on the Bench, and determine all Difputes 
phenomena almost invariably appeared as items that may arife: When the Sport is over, if the Majority as the 
in the struggle between the Governor’s clique and Spectators fhould give their Confent, he will joyn with fome 
th | t Elect; “Cock others, and make a complete Syftem of Laws, relating to Cock 
€ popular party. ections were oc Fighting, Horfe Races, Drinking Bumpers with proper Toafts 
Matches”’ between “plain Liberty and Property and Epithets, Concerts, Balls and Affemblies, and even Mafque- 


rades if it be thought neceflary to intreduce diem inte this 
Country. 


Cocks”’ and “Cocks . . . with gaudy Feathers.” 

The broadside (No. 69) refers to an election in 

New York for the Assembly. John Roberts, 69 From a New York broadside, 1761, in the New York 

Q 2 5 Historical Society 

Sheriff, had issued a notice that “Pursuant to 

His Majesty’s Writ to me directed and delivered, for the Electing four Representatives to serve in a General 

Assembly of this Province, Notice is hereby given to the Freemen and Freeholders of the City and County of 

New York, in my Bailiwick, to assemble and meet together on Tuesday the Seventeenth Day of February next 

at Ten o’Clock in the Forenoon of the same day, on the Green near the Work-House, . . . and then and there 
’ to nominate and chuse . . . four able and sufficient Freeholders . , . to be Representatives. . . .”” In the 

New York Mercury of February 16, 1761, a writer, styling himself “C. Freeman,” urges the voters to support 

those candidates who favored the liberty of the people, not those who would be subservient to men in high office. 


THE FIRST CALL FOR A COLONIAL CONGRESS 


Tuis interest in political action, this sense of community of problems, is shown in the several efforts through 
the century to establish some form of intercolonial codperation. The old New England Confederation (see 
Vol. I, page 223) had 
been founded on certain 
provincial needs, but had 
foundered upon the rock 
of local jealousies. Joint 
action for purposes of 
defense against the In- 
dians and the French had 
been a favorite notion of 
the English administra- 
tors under James II. So 
with the outbreak of King 
William’s War, Massa- 
chusetts issued a call for 
a colonial conference, to 
be held in New York, in 
April, 1690, to devise 
means of common action 
for self-defense. These 
endeavors achieved x0 
enduring result, 
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70 From the original minutes, Mar. 19, 1689, in the Massachusetts Archives, Boston 
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A NEW YORK MERCHANT PROPOSES 
COLONIAL UNION 


ScuemeEs of this character, fostered by the home govern- 
ment, invariably fell to the ground. Calls from the 
Crown addressed to the several colonies to contribute to 
the conduct of the wars were often evaded or disregarded. 
To attain the required group effort and frontier security, 
voluntary action seemed necessary. The plan proposed in 
1701 by Robert Livingston is for this reason of particular 
interest. Robert Livingston was a leading merchant of 
New York and much interested in opening up the back 
country, rich in furs and timber. Realizing that settlement 
could not come from the actions of New York alone, he 
proposed to the Board of Trade and Plantations a plan 
of colonial codperation. The continental provinces were 
to be united into “one form of government,” divided into 
three groups, a southern, a central and a northern. From 
this government was to be raised annually a sum of 
money to be administered from Albany under the super- 


Be, yl tabi m it gue) aoe vision of commissioners selected from each of the groups. 
ae ee i fi att-sm? | The Crown was to send troops and equipment; the groups 
o 2 54 w Rone maker e were, under a quota scheme, to furnish labor. Forts were 
Se Macey i: Plt tla a to be built in the wilderness to protect the settlers, who 


ery Fook: Gk Retry} Catron’ ete were to be encouraged to establish homesteads. Every 
two years England was to send out “two hundred youths,” 

and two hundred of the soldiers were to be disbanded, to 
whom, on condition of remaiming, free land was to be 
given. In this way Livingston hoped to assure the “ex- 
tending of Christian Settlements and English forts into the Indian Country for the Security of all his maj. 


plantations on this north Continent of America.” 


THE ALBANY PLAN OF COLONIAL UNION, 1754 


By far the most pretentious attempt at colonial union came in 1754. The motive was still primarily military, 
protection from the French and Indians. This is well stated by The New York Gazette of May 13, 1754, in 
commenting upon French schemes of aggression. “The Confidence of the French in this Undertaking seems 
well-grounded on the present disunited State of the British Colonies, and the extreme Difficulty of bringing 
so many different Governments and Assemblies to agree in any speedy and effectual Measures for our common 
Defence and Security: while our Enemies have the very great Advantage of being under one Direction, with 
one Council, and one Purse. Hence their efforts to take an easy Possession of such Parts of the British 
Territory as they find most convenient will, if unchecked, end in the Destruction of the British Interest, 
Trade and Plantations in America.” It was in this issue of the Gazette that the famous device of the dis- 
membered snake, later to be utilized for other pur- 
poses, made its New York appearance. In 1754, partly to 
establish a treaty with the Iroquois, the home govern- 
ment called the Albany Congress. Seven colonies sent 
commissioners, Franklin being a leading spirit. The result 
was a plan to establish a council, composed of members 
chosen by the several colonial legislatures, with power 
to provide for the common defense, to control relations 
with the Indians, and to levy taxes to meet expenses con- 
nected therewith. All actions of the council were subject 
to the veto of a president-general, appointed by the King. 
But such a plan met with favor neither with the colonies, 
jealous of their rights, nor with the English administra- 
tion, suspicious of the popular origins of the scheme. 


71 From Robert Livingston's letter of twenty-two pages ad- 
vocating the union of the colonies, addressed to the Council 
of Trade and Plantations, May 13, 1701, in the Public Record 
Office, London 


72 i paathombered snake” device, from The New York Gazette, 
May 13, 1754, in the New York Public Library 
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ANTI-BRITISH SPIRIT RESURRECTS 
THE SYMBOL 


ELEVEN years later the “dismembered snake” 
design appeared at the head of a new paper. 
It now bore a different signification. The 
Stamp Act had passed. Protest in the colonies 
was virulent. The Stamp Act Congress was 
about to assemble in New York. The Consti- 
tutional Courant resurrected the ‘‘ Dismem- 
bered Snake” to symbolize the manifest 
need for “a united representation of griev- 
ances” to be laid before the King. Union 
was desired now, not to ward off the French 
and Indians, but the alleged aggressions of 
the English Parliament. And again, it is 
worthy of note, New England is represented 
as the head of the rattlesnake, possessed of 
a menacing fang. This emblem reappeared 
in 1775 as the headpiece of the Pennsylvania 
Journal. 


AMERICA MOURNS WITH ENGLAND 
IN DEFEAT 


THouGH it may be easy, looking back from 
to-day, to discover in the developments of 
the early eighteenth century trends toward 
an “inevitable” break with the mother 
country, such was not, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the intent or feeling of 
the colonists. Loyalty was still professed and 
felt. Though New England might chatfe 
under the obstinacy of the English admin- 
istrators, she regarded herself not as a sepa- 
rate people but as truly part of England, an 
England planted on new soil. 
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SPENCER PHIPS, EG; 


. t-Governour and Commander in Chief in and over His Majefty's Province of the Ma/fuchus 
Le Sete Bay in‘ New-Englind. a Pagel oe 


APROCLAMATION for a general FAST. 


NConfideration of the awful Rebuke of thé Divine. Providenge in the late'Defeat of His Majelly’s 
Forces near the River Obio, whereby it hai pleafed GOD to manifeft His high Difpleafure againft 
‘the People of the Several Britifo Colonies in ‘America, and loudly to call upon them to humble 
themielves under his mighty Hand ;_ and to reperit of all their hcinous Offences againft the divine Ma- 
ry, and to return to Him that fmites them : /'In Confideration alfo of the important Enterprizes now 
dqeodin and near the Pointof Execution, for the Recovering of our Rights wrefted from us -in the 
wh periious Manner by our ambitious Neighbours, ahd for preferviey our Interefls from further In- 
rafon ; for the Succefs whereof wé depend on the Blefling of Almighty GOD, without which the belt 
ions we are able to make will be ineffgtual ; ; 

For thefe Reafons, 

Have thought fe, With he Avv/rt of Hs qasety’s Council, and at the Wefire 
if ofthe Aflembly, to appo(nt Thurfday the Twenty-cighth Day of this Jnitanet Avgut 
IT to be kept as 2 Dap of folemie Bilnitlration and raper, Herebp exhorting bor 

MPinifters and People, celigoutlp t6 obfecve the fame, by humbly inplozing the Fo2= 
gbenels both of publick and pribate Sing, and the divine Commuleration under alt 
our Athicions ; that theLokens of His Dilplealure map be followed With Reformation 
and Amendment of Life, tn all Orders and Ages of Men; Abhat there map be ima 
preffed on our Minds a Senfe of our abfolute Dependance on the great Governour of 


‘the Cord; Hhat our sores, gone and going forth, may be Directed and profpered 


of heaven; and that we map be prepared to mect our GD both in the ay of 
Percy and Pudgment,; hac it would pleale GOD to dired and fucceed the Countels 
and Adminitteacion of chis Government ; to vlefs our Dovercign Lod the KING, 
thet Ropal Highnelles the Prince of Hales, the Princcls Dowager of Wales, tije Duke, and 
the ceft of the Royal Family; and to protect and profpcr the Kingdoms and Doms 
hong under His Majeltp’s Wile and gracious Governinent, and gibe Succels to alt 
the Dealures uled to prevent the Calamities of a general Tar; and that the Bolpet 
of Peace map prebatl and be vicozfous for the Eftablithnent of the Spiritual Bing= 
tom of our ozo JESUS CHRIST: Anpall fervile Labour and Recreations are fora 
bidden on the fatd Dap. 


Given at the Council-Chamber in Bollon,. the 13th Day of Augult 17 5 5, in the Twenty-ninth 
Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord Guorce ‘the Second, by the Grace of GOD, of Great= 
Britain, France and Ireland, KING, Defender of the Fasth, &e. 

S. Phips! 


By Order of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
with the Advice of the Council, 


J. Willard, Secr’y. 
GOD Save the KING. 


— —— $$ ———_ —_— 
805TON: Printed by John Draper, Printer to His Honour the Licutcnant-Governour and Council. .1755¢ 


74 Proclamation for a Fast following British reverses, 1755, from a broadside 
in the New York Public Library 


CHAPTER II 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


HE middle decades of the eighteenth century were a period of mental fruition 
for America. The Great Awakening, that revival movement which profoundly 
stirred both the northern and southern colonies, was still fresh in men’s minds. 

It was followed by the appearance in many places of a new religious attitude which was 
the result of the scientific discoveries of the day and of the philosophy of the French 
encyclopzdists. Many men in New England were beginning to challenge the supremacy 
of the Puritan church. It was not a long step from religious liberalism to political liber- 
alism. Social movements made the changed intellectual attitude significant. These 
middle decades of the eighteenth century found the colonies rapidly making money. 
New fortunes were rising; commerce was taking fresh starts; there was a new vision of 
western lands. Old established communities felt the stirring of a new ardor on the part 
of the people to attain wealth and social importance. The thirteen continental colonies 
were forging ahead, sharply conscious of their own interests and peculiar needs. Across 
the Atlantic they had to deal with an England which was also given over to new outbursts 
of energy. Commercial development was the order of the day. The English Government 
had just brought to an end the Seven Years’ War, which had been long and costly. The 
troubles with America began early in the “‘reconstruction period” which followed the 
Treaty of Paris (1763). People on both sides of the Atlantic had fought in the conflict 
and both evidenced the somewhat testy particularism which seems to be the inevitable 
aftermath of armed conflict. ‘The Americans resented the attempts of the British Goy- 
ernment to levy new taxes and that Government was thoroughly displeased at what 
seemed to be factious and unwarranted opposition. 

Indignation, however, was not the mood in which to approach the problem. Parlia- 
ment, unaware of the real state of matters across the Atlantic, was hurried into unfortu- 
nate action. British commercial interests, British foreign policy, royal pique, ministerial 
indecision — all contributed to the final ineptitude. ‘The Intolerable Acts were so desig- 
nated by the colonists because these measures seemed to indicate a lack of desire on the 
part of the mother country to consider colonial grievances. The Acts were, to the 
Americans — for such, under pressure of circumstances, the provincials were becoming 
— indicative of Parliament’s unwillingness to recognize the British colonies as the equals 
of Britain. Parliament, in short, was acting as an imperial, not a British, legislature. 

To counter such aggressions upon colonial rights, two courses of action were available. 
In the first place, the colonies must show by conduct manifest to the least observant that 
they were united and were capable of governing themselves. Thus sprang up those virile 
Committees of Correspondence, culminating in the Continental Congress. In the second 
place, reliance for redress of grievances must be placed in the Crown, since Parliament 
had proved unworthy. Thus colonial invective was poured out upon the latter, while 
King George and the monarchy continued to receive cordial expressions of loyalty and 
urgent prayers for intercession on behalf of the oppressed subjects in America. There 
was as yet little talk of political separation from Great Britain. Though Liberty Poles 
were raised, the liberty sought was freedom from improper and hurtful interference with 
American rights, not freedom from the duty of allegiance. 
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the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Boston 
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with impunity pry into storehouses with possible embarrassment fee. boy brecrf rod 
to the owner. Such writs were authorized by act of Parliament Sum Coat herope her 
and had been used before; but never had they been so zealously 
5 : 77 Third page of the Writ of Assistance in the archives 
employed to execute the laws of trade. A stand against them of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
% was determined upon by the sturdy merchants. 


OTIS PLEADS THE MERCHANTS’ CAUSE 

Tur Boston merchants found a man to their liking in James Otis. 
Graduated from Harvard at eighteen, he was at this time serving as 
advocate-general of Massachusetts. Though perhaps the busiest 
lawyer in New England, Otis had not lost an early love for literature 
and philosophy. The year before he had published, anonymously, 
Rudiments of Latin Prosody with a Dissertation on Letters and the 
Principles of Harmony in Poetic and Prosaic Composition. The 
discipline of such studies found curious fruit in the following years. 
Engaged as counsel for the merchants, Otis resigned his office to 
plead the case. His success at once made him a marked man. No 
one played a more important and prominent part in the years im- 
mediately preceding the war. His eloquence, spoken and written, 
his passion, his magnetism kept him to the front. But in 1769 a 

blow on the head rendered him intermittently insane; thereafter he 
7er James Os, A ee ia eae recedes from view and the drama moves on without his impetuous 


Blackburn (1700-65) in the Museum of Fine : 
Arts, Boston leadership. 
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79 From the mural painting Otis Protesting the Writs of Assistance by Robert Reid (i862-), in the State House, Boston 


THE SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE 


In 1761 Otis was at the height of his power. Disdaining to rely on technicalities, he based his plea at the 
trial before the five judges of the Supreme Court in Boston on broader grounds. To him a writ of assistance 
was “the worst instrument of arbitrary power, the most destructive of English liberty and the fundamental 
principles of law that ever was found in an English law-book.” He continued: “I was solicited to argue this 
cause as advocate-general; and because I would not, I have been charged with desertion from my office. 
To this charge I can give a very sufficient answer. I renounced that office, and I argue this cause, from the 
same principle; and I argue it with the greater pleasure, as it is in favor of British liberty, at a time when we 
hear the greatest monarch upon earth declaring from his throne that he glories in the name of Briton, and 
that the privileges of his people are dearer to him than the most valuable prerogatives of his crown; and as 
it is in opposition to a kind of power, the exercise of which, in former periods of English history, cost one 
king of England his head, and another his throne. . . . Reason and constitution are both against this writ. 
Let us see what authority there is for it. Not more than one instance can be found in all our law-books: and 
that was in the zenith of arbitrary power, in the reign of Charles II. . . . But had this writ been in any book 
whatsoever, it would have been illegal. All precedents are under the control of the principles of law. . 
No acts of parliament can establish such a writ. . . . An act against the constitution is void.” These fiery 
words laid the foundation for the arguments soon to be used 
throughout the colonies in a struggle for freedom. John Adams, 
present at the hearing, reports that “a great crowd of spectators 
and auditors went away absolutely electrified.” 


OTIS ACCUSES THE GOVERNOR 


Tue following year events gave Otis occasion for writing the first 
of a series of impassioned political pamphlets. At a critical 
juncture, and without waiting for the approval of the legislature 
not then in session, Governor Bernard had taken it upon himself 
to fit out an armed vessel. At its next meeting, the House, led 
by Otis, whose pleading of 1761 had won him a seat, protested 
that such an act was “‘in effect taking from the House their most 
darling privileges, the right of originating all taxes. . . . When 
once the representatives of a people give up this privilege, the 
government will soon become arbitrary. No necessity, therefore, 
can be sufficient to justify a House of Representatives in giving 
up such a privilege, for it would be of little consequence to the 
80 Sir Francis Bernard, 1711-79, from the portrait people whether they were subject to George, or Louis, sistee le 


Ghurce oxford University) (2/8/1815) In Christ both could levy taxes without parliament.” 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE ASSEMBLY 


BreRNarD at once returned the bold message, asking the House 
not to enter upon its minutes words disrespectful to the King. 
The House voted to erase this part of the address, while still 
maintaining that the Governor had exceeded his authority. 
Bernard persisted in declaring his right to incur expense without 
legislative approval. So the assembly now appointed a com- 
mittee to present its position to the people. Otis was a member, 
and took over the entire work. The result was published in the 
autumn — A Vindication of the Conduct of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Of this John Adams wrote later: “How many 
volumes are concentrated in this little fugitive pamphlet, the 
production of a few hurried hours, amidst the continual solicita- 
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tions of a crowd of clients! . . . Look over the declaration of 
rights and wrongs issued by Congress in 1774. Look into the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. . . . Look into all the 
French constitutions of government; and, to cap the climax, 
look into Mister Thomas Paine’s Common Sense. ... What 
can you find that is not to be found, in solid substance, in 
IS rae 


PATRICK HENRY ARGUES THE “PARSON’S” 
CAUSE IN VIRGINIA 


In Virginia occurred another incident, significant as the wind 
before thestorm. In the Old Dominion, clergy of the Established ; 
Church were still supported through public taxes. Their 
_compensation had since 1696 taken the form of fixed amounts of tobacco. With the hard times of the French 
wars, tobacco became scarce and dear. Under popular pressure, the Burgesses, therefore, in 1755 and again 
in 1758, enacted that tobacco debts should be paid in money at the ratio of two pence per pound. This was 
much under the market price for tobacco. The clergy protested and sent the Reverend Camm to England, 
whereupon the act of 1758 fell under the royal veto. Suits were then brought in the county courts to recover 
the difference between the compensation paid under the Twopenny Act and the old tobacco-payment 
measures. Chief among these suits was one brought by the Reverend James Maury, one-time teacher of 
Jefferson, in Hanover County. In November, 1763, the court declared the Act of 1758 to be void: the parson 
had won. But Hanover was a center of religious dissent; and one more step was needed to make the victory 
complete. It was necessary to determine the amount of damages due the parson. For this purpose a jury 
was summoned. The popular cause seemed hopeless. So the defendants retained as counsel young Patrick 
Henry, an awkward ne’er-do-well who, after six weeks of study, had been admitted to the bar. Henry, like 
Otis in Boston, went far afield 
from the point at issue. 
Building from the theory that 
government was instituted by 
contract between King and 
people, he established the doc- 
trine that violation of such 
contract by the King was an 
illegal act. For the King of 
England to veto an act law- 
fully passed by the Virginia 
Burgesses was forbidden by 
the contract. The jury was 
carried off its feet and awarded 
James Maury one penny 
damages. The orator of the 
Revolution had been found. 
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** Or good tho’ rich, humare and wife tho" great. 

Jove give bet thefe, we've nought to Fear from Fate !" ¢ 
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Public Library 


82 Hanover Courthouse, from Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Virginta, Charleston, S.C., 1845 
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GRENVILLE DEMANDS MORE 
REVENUE FROM AMERICA 


Writs of assistance and parsons’ salaries were, 
after all, isolated instances of colonial unrest. 
They are indicative of tension, but not of disloyalty. 
Nor did they furnish any basis for united action. 
Meanwhile, however, affairs: in England were 
shaping to the King’s wishes. In 1763 George 
Grenville became chief minister. Honest, indus- 
trious, courageous, matter-of-fact, Grenville in 
ordinary times might have served his country 
creditably and even with distinction. Colonial 
administration now, however, required delicate 
handling; and Grenville lacked imagination. As 
Secretary of State under Bute, he had learned 
something of the way in which colonial affairs 
were being handled. Such vacillation as he had 
seen displeased him. Furthermore, the wars had 
doubled England’s debt; the cost of the American 
establishment had risen since 1748 from seventy 
thousand pounds to three hundred fifty thousand 
pounds. As Grenville saw it, what was more 
natural than that the colonies should stand a share 
of this expenditure? The course to pursue seemed 
SS : obvious; and in the fall of 1763 and spring of 1764 
83. Geonse Grenville, 1732-92, from the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds he proceeded to outline a new governmental policy. 
His scheme was threefold: first, to establish in 
America a permanent military force for purposes of defense; second, to enlarge and enforce the laws of 
trade; third, to raise colonial revenue by means of a parliamentary tax. The scheme, in short, was a compre- 
hensive one, of concern to all the colonies. In 1764 the first step 
was taken in the passage of the Sugar Act. This revived and ampli- 
fied the Molasses Act of 1733 (No. 63). Grenville also asked the 
colonial agents in London and the colonial assemblies to suggest to 
him adequate means of raising the revenue needed to support the R I G H iP S 
troops in America. His preference was, he stated, for a stamp tax; 
but he was willing to accept any practicable measure. 


OTIS ASSERTS THE RIGHTS OF ALL THE COLONIES Brith Colontes 


GRENVILLE’S actions aroused widespread alarm, especially among 
the New England merchants and traders, for enforcement of the 
Sugar Act meant diminution of profits in their trade with the West Afferted and proved. 
Indies. In New England, therefore, appeared the first organized 
protest against the new policy of Parliament. And no one better ~ 
sensed its significance than James Otis. In July, 1764, he issued an By James Otis, Ef; 
elaborate pamphlet, The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and 
Proved, in which he applied his theory that the power of Parliament 
was limited by the free principles of the British Constitution. No 
legislature has “a right to make itself arbitrary,” nor can any such 
body “take from any man part of his property without his consent.” 
The Americans were as much British as the inhabitants of the British 
Isles. “No parts of His Majesty’s dominions can be taxed without 
their consent; every part has a right to be represented in the supreme 
or some subordinate legislation; . . . this would firmly unite all 
parts of the British Empire in the greatest peace and prosperity, and 


ae ” 84 Title-page of the original issue in the 
render it invulnerable and perpetual. New York Public Library 
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THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


APPENDIX. 


‘The City of Bo/fon, at their Annual Meet- 
in May, 1764, made Choice of Richard 
Dana, Fofeph Green, Nathaniel Bethune, 
John Ruddock, Efq'rs; and Mr. Samuel 
Adams, to prepare Instructions for 
ther REPRESENTATIVES, 


The following Inftrufions were reported by fai) 
Committee, and unanimoufly Voted. 


To Royal Tyler*, Fames Otis, Thomas Cufb- 
ing, and Oxenbridge Thacher, Efqrs. 


GENTLEMEN, 


tants of the town of Boflon, to reprefent them in 
the General Affembly the enfuing year, affords you 
the ftrongeft teftimony of that confidence which 
they place in your integrity and capacity. By this choice 
they have delegated to you the power of aéting in their 
public concerns in general, as your own Prudence fhall 
dire& you ; always referving to themfelves the conftitutio- 
nal right of expreffing their mind, and giving you fuch 


Yor being choles by the freeholders and inhabi- 


lL Ge} 


‘We therefore your conftituents take this opportunity to 
declare our jtft Expeétations from you, eptiees 

That you will conftantly ufe your-power and influence 
in maintaining the invaluable rights and privileges of the 
Province, of which this town is fo great a part: As well 
thofe rights which are derived to us by the royal charter, as 
thofé which being prior to and independent on it, we hold 
effentially a3 free-born fubjeéts of Great-Britain ; 

That you will endeavour, as far e# you fhall beable, to 
preferve that independence in the houle of reprefentatives, 
which charaéterizes a free people ; and the want of which 


may ina great meafure prevent the happy effects of a free ' 


government: Cultivating as you fhall have opportunicy,thae 
harmony and union there, which is ever defirable to good 
men, when founded in principles of virtue and public fpi- 
rit; and guarding again{t any undve weight which may tend 
to difadjuft that critical balance upon which our ha my cou- 
Ritution, and the bleffings of it do depend. ‘And or this 
purpofe, we particularly recommend it to you to ule yout 
endeavours to have a law paffed, whereby the feats of fuch 
gentlemen as fhall accept of pofls of profit from theCrown, 
or the Governor, while they are members of the houfe, 
fhall be vacated, agreeable to an ag of the Britifh parlia- 
ment, "till their confticuents fhall have the opportanity of 
re-eleéting them, if they pleafe, or of returning others in 
their room. 

Being members of the legiflative body, you will have a 
fpecial regard to the morals of this people, which are the 
bafis of public happine& ; and endeavour to have fuch Jaws 
made,if any are ftill wanting.as shall be beft adapted to fectre 
them: And we particularly defire you carefully to look into 
the Jaws of excife, that if the virtue of the people is en- 
dangered by the multiplicity of oaths therein enjoined. or 
their trade and bufinefs is unreafonably impeded or embar- 
ra(led thereby, the grievance titay be redreffed, 

As the prefervation of morals, as well as property ond 
right, fo much depends upon the impartial diftribution of 
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fo long as they, baving in their minds an indifference to all 
other affairs, fhall devote themfelves wholly to the duties 
of their own department, and the further fludy of the law, 
by which their cuftoms, precedents, proceedings and deter- 
minations are adjufted and limited. j 

You will-remember that this province hath been at -a 
very great expence in ae on the war ; and thae ir ftil} 
lies under a very grievous burden of debt: You will there» 
fore ufe your utmoft endeayor to promote public frugality 
as one means to leffen the publick debt. 

You will join in any propofals which may be made for 
the better cultivating the lands, and improving the husbans 
dry of the province : and as you reprefent a town which 
lives by its trade, we expe in a very particular manner, 
that you make it the objeét of your attention,to fupport our 
commerce in all irs juft rights, 10 vindicate it from all un> 
reafonable impofitions, and promote its profperity——Our 
trade has for along time laboured under great difcourege- 
ments ; and it is with the deepelt concern that we fee fuch 
further difficulties coming upon it, as will reduce: it to the 
loweft ebb, if not totally obftru& and ruin it. We cannot 
help expreffiog our furprize that when fo carly notice was 
given by the ageat, of the intentions of the miniftry, tw bur- 
chen us with new taxes, fo little regard was had to this moft 
interelting matter, that the court was not even call’d toge- 
ther to confirlt about it "til! the latter end of the year; the 
conlequence of which was, that inftruéions could not be 
fent to the agent, tho? follicited by him, "till the evil had 
got beyond an cafy remedy. 

There is now no room for further delay : We therefore 
expeét that you will ufe your carlieft endeavours in theGe- 
neral Affembly, that fuch methods may be taken as will ef: 
fe&ually prevent chefe proceedings againft us. By a proper 
reprefentation, we apprehend it may eafily be made to 
pear that fach feverities will prove detrimental to GreatBri- 
tain icfelf; upon which account we have reafon to hope that 
an appiication, even for a repeal of the 2&, fhould it be al- 


jftice, agreeable to good and wholefome law: And as the 

judges of the land do depend upon the free grants of de 

general aflembly for fiupport ; it is incumbent upon yon at Our trace, as it is now, and always has been conduéted,cen- 

all times to give your voice LA their honourable maintenance, ters in Great Britain, and in resurn for her manufa&tures, 
? fe affor: 


inflru€ion upon particular matters, as they at any time 
thall judge proper. 2 
¢ 


® Now of the honorable Board ; ia whofe rcom was retoracd Dir. 
Thomas Groy, Merchant. 


ready pofs’d, will be fuccefsful. Iris the trade of the co- 
loniss, that renders them beneficial to the mother country = 
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Three pages of Instructions to Representatives, May 1764, prepared by Samuel Adams, from the copy in the New York Public Library 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE STARTS INTER-COLONIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Oris’ object, therefore, was to avert a revolution by appealing to England to recognize the rights of the Britons 
resident in America. His plea, consequently, was phrased in language and based on ideas that could, and 
did, appeal as strongly to the Virginian as to the Bostonian. T. he Rights of the British Colonies assumed that 
the problems of Massachusetts were likewise those of all of the colonies. New England’s agitation at this 
time is instanced by the conduct of the Boston Town Meeting of May, 1764. Here Samuel Adams carried 
through a set of instructions to the newly elected delegates in the House of Representatives. “There is now 
no room for further delay. . . . These unexpected proceedings may be preparatory to new taxations. ... 
This . . . annihilates our charter right to govern and tax THE 

ourselves — It strikes at our British privileges which... 

Reve (G18 b te 


we hold in common with our fellow subjects who are natives 

of Britain. If taxes are laid upon us in any shape, without 

our having a legal representation where they are laid, are we ae 

not reduc’d from the character of free subjects to the miserable 

state of tributary slaves? ... Use your endeavors that 

their weight that of the other North American eee C O L O N I k S 
may be added to that of this province, that by the unite 

Pe iietion ... all may happily obtain redress.” Upon EXAMINED. 
these instructions the Massachusetts legislature acted. Otis, 
Thacher and others were constituted a committee for 
corresponding with the other colonies; a circular letter was 
issued calling for “united assistance” in preserving their 


“most essential rights.” 


Pus.isHeD sy AUTHORITY. 


RHODE ISLAND’S GOVERNOR FURTHERS 
THE COLONIAL CAUSE 


Tue appeal of the Massachusetts committee of correspondence 

met with an enthusiastic response. Rhode Island likewise 

elected acommittee of correspondence and stood prepared “to 

exert its utmost efforts to preserve its privileges inviolate.” 
vulI—4 


PROVIDENCE: 
Painted sy HSL LIAM GODDARD. 
M.DCC.LXV. 


8 Title-page of the pamphlet by Stephen Hopkins, Governor 
: of Rhode Island, in the New York Public Library 
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Anno quinto 


Georgu IIL Regis. 


CAP XIL 


An A& for granting and applving certain Stamp 
Duues, and other Duties, in the Brzts/b Co- 
lomes and Plantations wn -@nerica, towards 
further defraying the Expences of defending, 
protecting, and fecuring the fame, and for 
amending fuch Parts of che feveral Aéts of 
Parliament relating to the Irade and Re 
venues of the faid Colonics and Plantations, 
as direé&t the Manner of determining and re- 
covering the Benalties and Forfeitures chere- 
in mentioned 


Franklin, Colonial 
Agent in England, 
set out to secure 
for certain of his 
American friends 
some of the collec- 
torships which the 
new law created in 
the various colo- 


) CR EAS bp an Aé mane in 
the la@ Seflion of jParliamenr, 
{/\ feveral Duties were gzanten, 
w continued, and appropriated, ro- 
(& watds ocfraping the Erpences 
of defending, poretting, ano 
2 fecuting, the Britihh Colonies 
ind {Plantations in America 
Gnd whereas it is jut and nex 
ceflarp, that {Provifion be made 
y for caifing @ further Revenue 
within Pour MBayehp’s Domi: 
‘Ds Deftaping the (aid Erpences 
ie, Pout SPeajcty’s mow ouriful and topal Subjeds, 
the Commons of Great Britain in Parliamenr affemblea, 


6 Ge baye 


89 First page of a printed copy of The Stamp Act, * 
1765, in the Library of Congress niles. 


VIOLATIONS OF THE STAMP ACT TO BE 
TRIED WITHOUT JURY 


Tue Act consisted of fifty-five sections and required that 
for every skin or piece of vellum or parchment, or sheet or 
piece of paper, on which should be engrossed, written or 
printed any declaration, plea, rejoinder, demurrer or other 
pleading, or any copy thereof, in any court of law within 
the British colonies and plantations in America, a stamp 
duty should be imposed. A stamp duty of from one half- 
penny to twenty shillings was also imposed on every pam- 
phlet, newspaper, marriage certificate or commerical paper. 
The proceeds were to be expended solely for the colonies. 
Violations of the Act were to be tried in Admiralty Courts, 
without a jury, in England or in America. 


91 An embossed stamp for two shillings, six pence, on an ‘original sheet 
of stamped payer returned from America,’ in the Emmet Collection, New 
York Public Library 


THE STAMP ACT IS PASSED AGAINST 


COLONIAL PROTEST 


Tur assemblies of six colonies sent remonstrances against the 
‘proposed Stamp Act. “An exemption from the burden of ungranted 
and involuntary taxes must be the grand principle of every free 
state” reads the New York petition, boldest of all. To Grenville 
this seemed a simple refusal to submit to any and all British taxation. 
To the colonial agents, on the 2nd of February, he said, “I take no 
pleasure in bringing upon myself their resentments; it is a duty of 
my office to manage the revenue.” In February, 1765, the Stamp 
Act passed the Commons, by a vote of two hundred and five to forty- 
nine; on the 8th of March, without amendment, debate or division, 
it passed the Lords; and on the 22nd it received the royal assent. 
On November 5 following, it was to go into operation. Benjamin 


STAMP-OF FICE 
ss Lincol’s-Inn, 1765. 


Of the Prices of Parchment and Paper for the Service 


@ Parchment. 
fking 1 loch, by 13, at Foorsperst 
dy 3, at Six-proce 
é 20, at Bight-pence 
: = by 23, at Ten-pence Qo 
CoN — by 26, at Thirteen-pence, 


Double Crown tags 7 yy 
- Pouble Demy at 19% } tech Ream, 


90 Table of Stamp Act Charges, from a printed copy in the 
Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


STAMPS ARE REQUIRED TO 
LEGALIZE PAPERS 


EvipENcE that the required tax had been paid 
was to be shown by a stamp or seal embossed 
upon the paper in question. The stamps repre- 
sented taxes of different amounts. Unless such 
stamps were used on business documents and 
legal papers, marriages would be null, notes of 
hand valueless, suits at law impossible. 


a 
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Gare) 


SSSA osetia rece on 


NSO RI CTR ET AEE OS AETV ET AD EL AUT A 


Ee a 
Your Petitioners beg Leave to reprefent, that the faid Bill, 
ould it pafs into a Law, will, in its Operation, deprive 
fands' of His Majefty’s Joyal Subjects of their aGual 
Subfiftance, and reduce to extreme Diftrefs, even-that 
of Famine; the faid Provinces not generally raifing Corn 
fufficient for their own Support ; and by this Bill they will 
be prevented from ‘receiving any Supplica from their Sifter 
Colonics, and precluded from their Natural Refource, The 
SEA. 


Rat 
S. : To the, Honourable the 
oD, rovihaak olen porar 


Tuat your Petitioners have reafon to believe, that very 
great Numbers of Men asebred and employed in the Fifheries, 
who in Hardinefs and Intrepidity are not exceeded by any in 

: this extenfive Empire, end will be impelled by the preffing 


In PARLIAMENT Affembled: pa fuss fairs Calls of Hunger and Want,,to fuch a Condué as may be 


cy vase produgtive of Devaftation and Bloodfhed; which may en- 


“ 


danger the Peace and Welfare of-thae-Part of Hy Majgft 


The Perition of the Merchants, Traders, 
and others, of the City of London, interefted 
in the 4merican Commerce, i 


"e 
5 ree) E Lay soy 
American Dominions; or be induced to 


smn aap ei ke ra ane for the 
French, andxgive bur Rivals (be Means of fupplying the 


Markets in Europe, 21 render it dificult for ué,to 
Uh regain that valuable’ Branch of Commerce, 
Ahinibly SHEWETH, 


\HAT your , Petitioners are despl i, poncerned tof? Mat Bore sy 
These athe en ag. of this, Hohovrable Houfe, 
“that a Bill iebroughtim “ Ta,reftrain the Trade 
and Commerce of the Province of Maffachufet's Bay and 
“ New Hompfbire, and Colonies of Conneticut and Rhode 
“© land, and Providence Plantation in North America, to 
“( Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britifo Tfands io the 
“ Weft Indies; and to prohibit fuch Provinces and Colonite 
4« from carrying on any Fifhery on the Banks of Vew/tend- 
« Jand, or other Places therein to be mentioned, under 
4¢ certain Reftri@ions, and for a Time to be liminted.”” 


Your Petitioners beg Leave further te reprefent, that there 


is now due from the fajd Provincss and Selonics to the City 
of Londony’ sty io fone ‘That their Remit- 

a hoa, 
tances are, 


Fa by Means of the Fifherles, god hea 
Wh Comm en OGY tHe Roo broughson shole Colgniot i ‘a tte 
: b 3 
role Prep irPy PRC) 2) Sagelertie oe 

Tuar among the other Grievances, of which our Fellow 

Subje@s in America fo generally complain, is, their being 

deprived of Trial by Jury in particular Cafes, and the Ex- 

tention of the Jurifdi@ion of the Admiraky Court; which 

Grievances, your Petitloners, with: much Concers, find, 

are not only contidued, but extended, ‘by the prefent Bill. 

And 


Youn 


92 Protest of British Merchants to Parliament, from the 93 Second page of the Protest of British Merchants to 
first page of the copy, with proposed revisions, in the Parliament petitioning the removal of Trade Restrictions 
Massachusetts Historical Society 


LONDON MERCHANTS ASK REMOVAL OF AMERICAN TRADE RESTRICTIONS 
Oprnton in England seemed favorable to the Stamp Act and to the Government’s policy in general. The 
merchant class, however, was ever watchful of its interests, and ready to oppose measures that threatened 
to reduce colonial trade with England. The colonies owed to London alone a full million pounds, and this 
could be paid only in goods. So, to placate America and the London merchants, certain commercial bounties 
and tariff exemptions were granted on colonial trade, along with the imposition of the stamp tax. 


— 


A BRITISH OFFICER DEFENDS 

THE COLONISTS 
In Parliament itself little opposition appeared. Pitt was 
absent. But one voice was raised in eloquence. Colonel 
Isaac Barré, who had fought with Wolfe at Louisburg and 
Quebec, vigorously defended the colonials and _ their 
loyalty. “Sons of Liberty,” he called them, men who had 
prospered despite English neglect and English malad- 
ministration. 


cS 


L 


as - 95 Isaac ae Le 180s real an ede LA Le ee ek 
{ter a published 1817 after an original portra' y A. G. Stuart in 
94 Bostonians ecmes rth Nab oarel Fa la ey est aos SCE the possession of the Earl of St. Vincent 
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Extra of a Letter from Londons. 
73 R Charles Townfend {poke in favour of the 


Bill, (Stamp Duty) end concluded his 


Speech by faying to the following Effe& : 

“¢ Thefe Children of our own Plantiog, (fpeshing 
of Americans) nourifhed by our Indalgence, antil 
they are growa to a good Degree of Strength and 
Opulence, and protected byonr Arms, will they 
gradge to contribute their Mise to relieve as from the 
heavy load of national Expence which we lie un- 
der 

‘¢ Which haviog faidand fat down, Mr. Barre 
arofe, and with Eyes darting Fire aod aa joutfretch- 


ed Arm, fpoke as follows, with 2 Voice fomewhat | 


elevated, and with a Sternncfs in his Countenance, 


which exprefs'd ia a moft lively Maoncr, the feel- , 


ings of bis Heart. 

sé Children planted by your Care? No !. Your. 
Oppreficn planted them in America; they fied 
from your Tyranny, Yoto @ then uocultivatedLand, 
where they were expofed to almoft all the Herd- 
fhips, to which homase Natare ia lisble ; and a- 
mong others, to the Savage Craclty of the Ene- 
my of the Country; & People the moft fubtile, 
and I take upon fne to fay, the moft truly terri- 
ble, of avy People thet ever inhabited any Part 
of Gop'’s Eaatn, and yet actuated by Principles 
of true Evglifo Liberty ; they{met all thef¢Hard- 
fhips with Pleafure, compared with thofe they faf- 
fered in their own Country, from the Hands of 


thofe that fhould have beco their Friends. 
‘6 They nourithed op by your Indu!gence ? They 
grew by your Negle@ ef them 3 As foon as you 


begen tO care shout them, that Care was exérelles 
in fending Perfoos to Rale over them, in onsDe 
periment and another ; who were, pethaps, the 
Deputies of fome Depaty, of Members of thisHovfe 
fent to {py out their Liberty, co mifreprefent their 
AGtions, aod to prey opoa them; Men, whofe Be- 
havious, on many Occafions, has caufed the Blood 
of thofe Sons of Liseaty, to recoil withio them ; 
Mea promoted to the highéft Seats of Juftice, 
fome to my Koowledge, were glad by going to 
foreign Countries, to ire being bro't to a Bar 
of juftice, in their own. 

** They protedted by your Arms? They have no- 
bly taken up Armsio your Defence, have exerted, 
their Valour, amidft their conftane and laborious [n+ 


doftry, for the Defeace of a Country whofeFronties, 


while drench’d in Blood, its interior Parts have 
yielded all its little Savings to your Enlargement : 
And BELISVR ME, REMEMBER I THIS Day ToLD 
¥ou so, That the fame Spirit which aftuated that 
People at firft, will continue with them fill : Buc 
Pradence forbids me to explain my {elf any further, 
Gop knows, I donot at this Time {peak from 
Motives of Party Heat ; What I deliver, are the 
genuine Sentiments of my Heart: However fu- 
perior to me in general Knowlcdgé andExpericoce, 
the refpectable Body of this Houfe may be, yet 
Iclainto know more of America than mott of you, 
heviog feen and been converfant in that Country. 
The People there are as truly Loyal, I believe, 
as any Subjects the King has: But 8 People jea- 
Jous of their Liberties, and who will vindicate 
them, if they fhould be violated ; bat the Subject 
ts too delicate, I will fay no more. ° 


97 Isaac Barré’s Speech on the Sons of Liberty, from The 
Boston Post Boy, May 27, 1765, in the Massahcusetts His- 


torical Society, Boston 
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“SONS OF LIBERTY” ORGANIZE IN AMERICA 


As Barré spoke, there sat in the gallery one Jared Ingersoll 
of Connecticut. Though later to be a stamp collector and a 
Loyalist, he was greatly moved by the oration. Back to 
the colonies he sent a report of the speech. His letter was 
widely printed in the American press. Soon organizations 
known as Sons of Liberty appeared in the colonies to protest 
against the Stamp Act. 


from a miniature on 
ivory, 1795, by Lawrence Sully (1769-1803), courtesy 
of Herbert L. Pratt, New York 


96 Patrick Henry, 1736-99, 


OPPOSITION TO THE STAMP TAX 


Since 1673 England had levied duties in America, with 
slight protest. A stamp tax, moreover, had been discussed 
for a full half-century. Yet the Stamp Act at once aroused 
a storm of objection. The new tax differed from the ones 
previously laid. For the first time, a direct internal tax had 
been imposed. Applicable alike in New England and 
Virginia, on farm and in town, the tax furnished a basis for 
unified action. The stamps, passing from hand to hand, 
would serve as a symbol and constant reminder of the 
tax imposed by a legislature three thousand miles away, in 
whose deliberations America had no voice. So, from Massa- 
chusetts to the South, ran the protest. The people 
gathered in excited groups and loudly expressed their anger. 
The tax was denounced from the pulpit; the press spoke 
out fearlessly. The stamp distributors were insulted and 
prevented from acting. The stamps were everywhere seized, 
hidden and burned. In May, 1765, Patrick Henry had 
been elected to the House of Burgesses. His entrance into 
that august assembly focused in intense form the general 
indignation. His first days as a member he spent in 
gathering about him a group of the younger men, and men 
from the discontented western counties. Near the end of 
the session, he found the time ripe for action. 
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PATRICK HENRY DEBATES 


On the blank page of a law book Patrick 
Henry wrote out a series of resolutions con- 
demning the Stamp Act. The aristocratic 
members from tidewater Virginia, fearful of 
unloosing radical elements among the people, 
deprecated such outspoken language. After 
hot debate, in which he was opposed by 
Bland, Pendleton, Randolph and Wythe, 
Henry won. “Tarquin and Caesar each had 
his Brutus; Charles the First his Cromwell; 
and George the Third’ — he paused, while 
the speaker and others cried ‘Treason”— 
“may profit by their example. If this be 
treason, make the most of it.” 


Exira@ te @ Letttr froma Geatieman in Philadeipbia, to 
is Friend in this Tcayn, dared laff Tuefday, 
$6 HAVE inclofed the Refolves of the Virginia A(- 
«< B fembly, on debating the Stamp A&. The Go- 
*« vernor, as foon as he heard what they were about, fent 
“« for them, and without Preamble, told them, he would 
‘¢ diffolve them ;’and that Minate they were diffolved. 
‘« As they are of an extraordinary Nature, thought they 
“« might not be difagreeable. They are as follows.” 
6C HERE AS the Hon. Heufe of Commons, in Enge 
land, have cf late drawn inte Queflion, bows 
Sar the General Afembly cf this Colony bath 
Poever to enact Laws for lasing cf Taxes and irpofiag 
Duties, payable by the People cf this bis Majefly's moft 
antient Colony: For fettling and afcertaining the fame so all 
Suture Tiseas, the Houle of Burgiffes of this prefent General 
A fieatty bave come to the follwing Refaives : 
4“ Refolved, That the fit Adventurers, Settlers of this 
bis Majefty's Colony. and Dominios of Virginia, brought wito 
them and tranfmitted to their Pflerity, ard all other ris 
Us SubjeGs fence inhabsting in this bis Majefty’s Celeny, 
ak the Privileges and iat say ee ba - es any T: im been 
held, enjoyed and pafifed by the Peopie of Great-Britain. 
ss Relolved, re we Rosal Charters, ‘granted by 
King James the Firft, the Colony aforfaid are declared 
and entitled to all Privileges and Immunitits of natural l:rn 
Subjeds, to all Interts and Purpefes, as if they bad Len 
abiding and bern within the Reale of Exgland. er 
46 Refolved, That bis Majefty’s lege People nf ths hit 
axtient Colany bave enjoy'd the Right of beng thus 
gevern'd, by their own Afembiy, in the Article of Taxes and 
internal Police , and that the fame hawe never bern fcrfetted, 
or any other If'as yielded wp, but have been conftantly recog= 
‘Woe’d by she King and Pecple of Britain. f 
“* Refolved, therefore, That ire Gen val Afi mbiy of 
this Colony, ragetber aith his Maj-fly or bis Sul firutes, 
herve, in their Reprifentative Capacity, the only exciafive 
Pigot and Power to lay Taxes axd Imp; ?: upon the Inbabi- 
tants of this Colcny : And that every Atiempt to veft fuch 
Pewer ia any other Perjon or Feel nde er, ica ly 
mbly aforefaid, is-illegal, ueconjiituticnal an 
pe ee bs oa Tindswc; to defircy Britifo as 
wel as AmericanLiberty. a 
«© Refolved, That bis Majefly's liege People, the Inbabi- 
tants of this Colony, are xgt ound ro yield Obedience to any 
Law or Ordinance u:batever, defigned to impo; any T. axa- 
tion iene upon hes aps tha the Laws or Ordinances 
¢ General Affenbly afor b 
- e Refolved, Ti lakes Perfor, whe fall, by [peaking or 
awritiag, affert or maintain, that eny Perfon or Perfons, 
other than the General Ayently of this Colony, have any 
Right or Power to impefe or lay any Taxation ox be People 
here, frall be deemed an Eneme ta this bis MajeRy’s Colony. 
99 First ’ publication of the Virginia Resolutions, from 


the Newport (R.1.) Mercury of June 24, 1765, in the John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence 
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Draft of Virginia Resolutions, May 1765, from the original in Patrick Henry’s 
handwriting, owned by Charles L. Hamilton, Germantown, Penn. 


THE VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS 


Four only of Henry’s resolves remained in the journal 
when the Governor dissolved the assembly. But dissolving 
the House was of no avail. Henry had roused Virginia. A 
version of the resolutions, correct in spirit and substance, 
appeared in the Newport Mercury and was widely reprinted 
throughout the colonies. Similar steps were taken else- 
where. ‘Through common indignation, a sentiment of union 
was developing. The associations calling themselves Sons 
of Liberty now determined to prevent enforcement of the 
law. Legislatures took measures leading in the same direc- 
tion. Out of all this turbulence, provincial sentiment was 
crystallized in the Stamp Act Congress, called to meet in 
New York on the 7th of October. It was organized by 
Timothy Ruggles of Massachusetts, chairman, and John 
Cotton, clerk. Nine colonies were represented. Prominent 
in the membership were Otis, Livingston of New York, 
John Dickinson and George Bryan of Pennsylvania, and 
Christopher Gadsden of South Carolina. 
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100 Memorial to Parliament of the Stamp Act Congress, 1765, from a fac- 
simile by Bierstadt, New York, 1897, in the Emmet Collection, New York 
‘Public Library 


BOSTON, O€ober 1. 


T is now out of fafhion to put on mourning at the funeral of 

the neareft relation, which will make a faving to this town 
of qwenty thoufand fterling per annum.—lIt js surprizing how 
fuddcnly, as well as how generally an old cuftom is abolilhed, 
it dhows however, the good fenfe ot the town, for it is certain- 
ly prudent to retrench our extravagant expences, while we have 
foinetline left to fubfilt ourselves, rather than be driven to it 
vy fatal necefiiry. 

We hear that the laudable practice of fragalitv is now intro- 
ducing itfelf in all the neighbouring towns, (and it were to be 
wifhed it might thro’out the government) an inftance of which 
we have from Charleftown, at a funeral there the beginning of 
‘Yaft weck, which the rclatives and others attended, without 
any other mourning than which is prefcribed in a reicent agree- 
ment. 

_ October 8, There feems to be a difpofition in many of the in- 
habitants of this and the neighbouring governments to cloath 
themfelves with their own manafacture.—At Hampftead, on 
Long Iffand, in the Province of N. York, a company of gen- 
demen have fet up a new woolen manufactory, and having gi- 
ven notice to gentlemen thopkeepers and others, of any of the 
provinces, that by fending proper patterns of any colour, they 
may be fupplicd with broad-cloths, equal in finenefs, colour, 
and goodnefs, and cheaper than any imported: the proprie- 
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ACTION OF THE STAMP ACT 
CONGRESS 


THE Congress framed a declaration of rights 
and grievances, stating the common position of 
the colonies. Admitting the right of Parliament 
to make general and trade laws for the colonies, 
this document denied power to levy taxes. 
Before adjourning, the Congress adopted an 
address to Parliament, restating the colonial 
grievances. The Congress is particularly impor- 
tant as it established a precedent for future con- 
certed action in still more troublous times. 


THE COLONIES MAKE GOODS 
TO REPLACE IMPORTS 


Economic retaliation was the aim of the com- 
mittees of correspondence set up at this time. 
Adopting a device tried the previous year, 
agreements not to import and not to consume 
English-made goods were entered into with 
enthusiasm. “Frugality and Industry” was 
the watchword. Even songs were used to stir 
the people. The Massachusetts Gazette of 
October 31, 1765, contains a long poem, of which 
the following stanza is a sample. 


With us of the woods 
Lay aside your fine goods, 
Contentment depends not on clothes; 
We hear, smell and see, 
Taste and feel, with high glee, 
And in winter have huts for repose. 


That the boycott was effective is shown by the 
number of memorials, praying for the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, presented to Parliament by 
British merchants. 


Cors give gvod encouragement to any perfon who are any way 
velted in the woolen manufadtory, fuch as wool com 
wearers, clothiers, shearers, dyers, {pinners, carders, or un- 
@erftand any branch of the broad-cloth, blanket, or ftroud 
manufactory. At Jamaica on the faid ifand, one Tookis 
Polpham is eredtirg a full which will be compleat 
in about a moath, and carry on all the branches of a fuller 
and dyer of cloth. P 

The northern colonifts have fenfe enough, at leat the fenfe’ 
of feeling ; andtcan tell where the /hoe pinches—The deticate’ 
ladies. begin to find bv experience, that the Shoes made at 
Lyn are much eaper than thofe of the make of Mr. Hose of 
London— Whiat is become of the noted fhoemaker of E//ex? 

It is fear’d by many who with well to Great Britain, that 
the new A—t of P———t will greatly diftrefs, if not totally 
ruin fome of HER own manufactores—It is thought that- 
by means of this A—t, lefs of her woolen cloths, to the a- 
mount of fome thoufands fterling, will be purchas’d in this 
cold climate the infuing winter.’ 

We are told that all the Funerals of laft Week were con- 
ducted upon the new Plan of Frugal. y. 

Nothing but Frucatrry can now fave the diffrefs’d nor-. 
thern colonies from impending ruin—It ought to Be a conio- 
lation to the good people of a certain province, that the great- 
eft man in it exhibits the moft ngid example of this political 
as well as moral virtue, 


101 From the front page of The Connecticut Courant, Hartford, Oct. 29, 1764, in the New York Public Library 
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HisToRIcaL 


Thurfday Odober 31, 1765.* 


—But what avail her unexhoufled Stores, 

Her blooming Mountains and her funny Shores, 
With all the Gifis that Heav'n and Earth impart, 
The Smiles of Nature and the Chirms of Art, 
While proud Oppreffions in her Vaiiics Reigns, 
And Fyranny oe her happy Plains ? 


@0 OO OBE are now arrived at the Eve of that: 
BSDSVE retmarkabte Day, which is eppoine-. 
od B® ed to be as fatal to almoft all that 
FOS W BS is dear to us; asthe Mdes of March 
@95 DO were,to the Life of Ca/ar, or as the 
8899S memorable Fifth of November kad 
©69O88 je tohave prov’d tothe Lives, Li- 
berty and Property of the hone Peénple of England. 
—A Day on which our Slavery is to commence, 
by a Decree more fevere, confidering all Circum- 
ftances, than was ever pronounced in the fimous 
Star-Chamber ; an Ordinance by which we are 
not only to be reduced to Beggary bya TAX we 
can never pay, but are made Slaves for our Dif- 
ability, 2nd are to be plunged into a deeper Bon- 
dage, by cifcharging ofit, if it were in our Power. 
And ‘all this is determined by thofe from whom 
our Conne&tion and Relation, we had the 
greatett Reafon to expe& Defence, Proteétion and 
ail the Favours and Bleffings, that a dutiful Child 
cou’d expe, from a kind, tender Parent. For 
among other juft Grounds for fuch Hopes, their 
Predeceffors for Ages paft, efecm’d it their Glory, 
as it was, their Delight, to diffufe Happinefs 
among all to whom their Influence extended. 
And more efpecially to tranfmit to their SuccefFors 
Pofterity and Dependants, that Liberty which they 
themfelves enjoy’d, and thought worth defending 
and preferving at any Rate. A very flighty Ac- 
quaintance with Englith Hiflory, will inform any 
one, Ignoiant of it, with what mighty Struggles 
and earncft Contention, they have maintained 
this natural Right, againft the united Force of 
Tyrantsin yariousForms, and all their Sycophants 
and adulating Adherents. And that they cou’d 
never be prevail’d upon, by all the Hopes and 
Allurements defpotic Power and arbitrary Mifrule 
cou’d furnith, or the World-give in Exchange, to 
part with their own Freedom or intail Vaflalage. 
on their Pofterity: As without Liberty they 
jufly thought all the Enjoyments of Life to a 
generous Mind, a Perfon freeborn, wou'd be in- 
fipid, vapid 2nd tafilefs. ; 
Oh Litlerty, thou Goddefs heav’nly bright, 
Profufe of Blifs, and pregnant with Delight ! 
Eternal Pleafures in thy Prefence reign, 
And filing Plenty leads thy wanton Train; 
Eas’ of her Load Subje€tion grows more Jight, 
And Poverty looks chearful in thy Sight 5 
Thou mak’ft the gloomy Face of Nature gay, 
Giv't Beauty to the Sun & Pleafureto the Day. 


Thee Goddefs, thee Britannia’s Ifle adores : 
How has fhe eft ‘exhaufted all her Stores, 
How ofcio Fields of Death thy Prefence fought, 
Nor thinks the mighty Prize too dearly bought, 


Thefe, and fuch as thefe, were the Sentiments 
of thofe in Power, in former Times. “Vhey knew 
that Liberty, was the nacaral Right of Mankind : 
And that it was the greateft Injury even to curtail 
or deprive them of it, Jin any J)epree, any 
further than by their own Confent they excHange 
Part of it, for other Lieflings, and the Prefer-, 
vation of what-remains. They were fo far from 
a Difpofition to rob Men of this natural Right, 
that on the contrary they were for enlarging, and 
extending of itto all the World that wou'd receive 
it. Sed Temfcra Mutantur &e.—who that has 
read, that trong: metaphorical Exclamation, How 
ia the Gold become dim, and the mott fine Gold 
Changed | can avoid thnking of it—it feems to 
obtrude itfelf on this Occafion.— 


102 Facsimile of front page of the New Hampshire Gazette, Oct. 31, 1765, in the Massachusetts Historical Society 


&&. This is the Day before the never-to-be-forgotten: STAMP-ACT was torake Place ee POR 


New-Flampfoire oe 


i titions prefented, while this Matfer’ was under 
t Confideration,were they not fpurn'd ard frown'd 


SHON TCU, , 


Weeks fince thisPa 
No. per 
474 } was firft Pubilfa’d. 


What an amazing Change of Principles, Policy 
and Tempers ! —One:wou’d think a prodigious 
Vertigo had fciz'd every Head, that in the im- 
petuous Whirl all Otbjects appeared alike— that 
there cou’d be no diftingyifhing Merey from 
Cruelty, Right from Wrorng,.—Formerly every 
honeft indultrious Man was encoutgaged, his 
Diligence gained him PegpurtAtion as well is Sub- 
fence. Can it be pretendal the Cafe is the 
fame, when no Man may buy or fel] but he that 
reccives a Mark ?— a Badge of his Slavery, an 
Evidence of the Limitation of Property and the 
Lofs of Liberty.—Is honeft Induftry encouraged, 
when the moft Induftrious pay the more for ex- 
ceiling, and are fubjected more than others tothe 
imperious Mandates, probably of infulting frur- 
ing overbearing Officers ?—- 

Was there any Thing more grievous and enflav- 
ing in the Scheme to introduce a general Excie, 
propos’d about thirty Years ago to the, Pevple in 
G— B—, than This is to us ? — and the 
Prime M——r of that Vime who bro’t in fuch 
a Bill; it was faid cou’d have cartied it through, 
(fuchis the magic Power attending 2 certain high 
Office) yet what was the Event? che general Dif- 
guft it gave, the Oppofition to it, the People dif- 
cover'd without Doors put anEnd to the Proje&. 
—And had it pat into an A, as was defign’d, it 
wou’d never have been executed, but at the Head 
of a flanding Army.—Asodious and deteftable as 
this Scheme was, there were notwithftanding a 

reat many Advocates for it, prompted by the 
5 ol Mobile—And fhould an Edi&t like that 
once paft by the King of Egypt, relative to Male 
Children be promoted inthe fame Marner; there 
would no doubt be found a Majority for it with- 
in certain Walls, if it related only to the Colo- 
nies.—And indeed with refpe& to the prefentGe- 
neration, fuch an Edié& wou'd not be fo fevére 
as theEdi& now againft vs.—And fhall we calm- 
ly and quietly yield‘our Necks to the Yoke?— 
We have been told by fome mercenary Scriblers, 
that the Right of paffing fuch a Law cannot be 
difputed, that our Remedy is Sasa Supplica- 
tion, 8c. and by this Way of Reafoning one may 
prove that whatever is done by fuperior Force is 
right, and fo Robbery of any kind may be prov- 
ed to be right, becaufe there was Power to per- 
form the AGion—and 4s to Petitioning and Re- 
monftrating,—What became of the humble Pe- 


ay laid down his Néck and took on the Yike of a 
perpetual Bondage, at a ‘lime when his Townt: 
men, his Countrymcen, and a whole Continent 
refitted and fav'd themfelves trom Ruin,the Left of 
Liberty and Property. Can there be any Doubt 
whether ic is lawful? Let him that doubts,confi- 
der, whether it, is lawful for any Numbers of 
Men to (ll another Number as free as themfelves 
for Slaves? Let them prove that theSale of Fofepb 
intu Egypt, was lawful, and then they may doubt 
on—I].ct them determine whether, if a Magifiiate, 
whofeAuthority they acknowledge within his Ju- 
rifdiQion, fhou'd, becaufe he has afGftance, order 
them where they were liable to a lbloderate Fine, 
to be pilloried, whipt, and finally imprifoned .for 
Life,they fhou’d think themfelves obliged pafiively 
to fubmic: Jf they do, let fuch Friends to Paffive 
Obedience faffer the juft Confequence of theit own 
Principles, till they reccive Conviétion, 


The LAMENTATION 
OF th 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE-GAZETTE, 


in particular, and the PRESS in general, 
On a Supicion of lofing their LIBERTY. 


—Cari funt nobis propingui, Sumiliares et amici, 
Sed omnes omnium caritates, patria una oft complexa, 
pre qua quis bonus dubitet Mortem oppetere? fi ei 
Sit profitur us, ot ras ita requiret, Cicero, 


BEwotp THE Great, THE IMPORTANT Day, 
Bia with the Fars or CATO, and of ROME, 
Addifon. 


@SSOSO@HAT 2 hard Cafe is it, that after 
@@@@@®@ this Day’s Appearance upon. the 
@@  @@ Stage of Adiion, J muft Die, or 
<s Ww ~ ee tothat which is wer/e than 
ath, be Stamp'd, and lofe m 
ececee Freedom——Willall the good Deeds 
@0 8 OG®@ J have done fignify nothing ?--If 
the whole Kingdom of England would fave m 
Life, Iam unable to live under this Burden ; there- 
fore [ muft ie /—O unhappy that | am—Ie is 
true, Life, like the Harmony in Mufic, is come 
poted of the Contrarictics of feveral Notes, {weet 
and harfh, fharp and flat, fprightly and folemn ; 
"tis chequer’d with varicty ofCircumtances ; fome- 
times it {wells with a profpcrous Fortune ; at 
others it ebbs into the loweft' Degree of Ad. 
verfity and feldom admits of Conflancy and Du- 
rability— It is true, my Life in thefe Parts have 
been bet oer, having this Day compleated nine 
Years ond five 1Veekt — FREEDOM is fo natural, 
and Stavery fo ‘contrary to my Nature, that I 
chufe a voluntary Death, in Hopes of efcaping this 
. Servitude—Should I once fubmit to have my Li- 
berty infring’d, [ could never make that Appear- 
ance in the World I have, therefore an honorable 
Death is co be prefer’d before an ignominious Life 
—I was refolv’d to live well ; and he as ufeful 
asI could, without being concern’d as to the 
Length ot Shertnefs of my Duration— But before 
I make my Exit, I witl recount ovér fome of the 
many good Deeds I have done, and how ufeful 
Thave keen, and ftill may be, provided my Life 
ould be fpat'd; or I might hereafter revive a. 
gain, altho’ it may not feem fo proper to found 
my ownPraife, Without this Art of commupicat- 
ing to the Public, how dull and melanchol: 
all the intelligent Part of Mankind appear ?—It 
may with greatVeracity be afirm’d,tbat there iono 
Art, Science or Profeffion in theW orld, but what 
owes its Origin, ar at Jeaft-its Progrefs and pre- 
fen 


as it were into Vaults.—They that repretent us 
ought to hear us by their. ownPrinciples—but the 
fame firft Mover remaining, we have Reafon to 
think no Remonftrances will ever be heard, ‘no 
Reafons prevail for our Relief in that Way.— 
Ourown Refolutions: not to hold our Forehcads 
{till to receive the Mark, that is, not to be active 
to purchafe our own Bondage’from private fclfith 
Views for fear of locfing a particular Interett, 
is the moft probable Means of having the Dif- 
ficulty removed,*— and can any Thing follow 
from that wanle than will follow from Compli- 
ance ?—-WiH trot this fubjeét us to the fameCon- 
dition of the Subjects of the Grand Monarch — 
Will not he who feeks to fave a petty Intereft by 
fuch Meafures, become a Slave by his own Con- 
fent ?—Does he not in eff& agree to give up his 
Birth-Right, for a Mef of Pottage?—As thole 
who were to have been the Diftributors of our 
Chains have generally difdained fuch an invideous 
Office, he will well deferve Chains and every o- 
ther Mark of Slavery who fhall hunt after the 
Mark of the Ben/!, or fith as it were after Sharks? | 
—Letany one confider what Chara&tce he is like 
to acquire who. fhould fneak in private after what 
he will be afhamed openly to avew. Who to, 
fave a paltty infignificant Property, voluntarily 


PLANS ARE MADE TO EVADE THE STAMP TAX 


49 


As the day approached on which the Act was to go into effect, efforts were redoubled to maintain popular 
opposition. Some newspapers appeared in mourning, lamenting the death of American liberty. Other 
agencies of publicity begged the people to pardon a temporary cessation of printing, until means could be 
devised for evading the Act. There was apparently no thought of compliance with the command of the 


British Parliament. 
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NEW YORK 
MERCHANTS SIGN 
NON-IMPORTATION 

AGREEMENT 


OpposiTION seemed keenest 
in New York. There the 
Congress assembled; there 
the first non-importation 
agreement was signed; and 
there the popular outcry was 
loudest. By May the prin- 
cipal gentlemen of the town 
clad themselves in homespun 
or ‘“‘turned clothes.” The 
Society for promoting Arts 

aie ee and Manufactures encour- 
103 Burns’ Coffee House, New York Meeting place of the, Sons of Liberty, ‘from an engraving — aged domestic industry. On 

‘ the 23rd of October a market 
for all kinds of home products was opened in Broad Street. The New York Gazette carried in large type the 
legend, “It is better to wear a homespun coat than lose our liberty.” On the last of October, upwards of two 
hundred of the leading merchants assembled in the long room of the City Arms. Resolutions were adopted: 
“First, that in all Orders they send out to Great Britain, for Goods or Merchandise of any Nature, Kind, or 
Quality whatsoever, they will direct their Correspondents not to ship them, unless the Stamp Act be repealed. 
Secondly, it is further unanimously agreed that all orders already sent Home, shall be countermanded by the 
very first Conveyance; and the Goods and Merchandise thereby ordered, not to be sent, unless upon the 
condition mentioned in the foregoing Resolution. Thirdly, that no Merchant will vend any Goods or Mer- 
chandise sent upon Commission from Great Britain that shall be shipped from thence after the first Day of 
January next, unless upon the condition mentioned in the first Resolution.” Philadelphia, on November 7, 
and Boston, on December 9, followed suit. 


NEW YORK’S UNPOPULAR 
ROYALIST GOVERNOR 


Tue stamps reached New York on October 23. As soon as 
this became known — for they had been shipped in secret — 
“all vessels in the Harbour lowered their colours to signify 
Mourning, Lamentation and Woe.” The following day, 
writes Robert Livingston, “‘a vast number of people beheld 
the sight and were greatly enraged.” Officially in charge 
at the time was Lieutenant Governor Colden, a man of 
strange career. Born in Dunse, Scotland, he had at the 
age of twenty migrated to America. Here for some years 
he practiced medicine. In 1718 he settled in New York, and 
soon entered public life. Colden withal was a scholar 
and scientist of note. He was a founder of the American 
Philosophical Society; he corresponded with Franklin and 
leading scholars of the continent. He had sent Linnaeus 
some four hundred American plants, and the eminent 
botanist had responded by naming one “Coldenia.” His 
most famous work was a history of the Indians in the 
colony of New York. On top of all this, Colden was a strong 
Royalist and supporter of prerogative. He had already 
given evidence of his intention to enforce the Stamp Act, 
though such a stand had lost him the support of his council {94> Gaawatader Col doth” 1 A6Re" 1578 Abela FAGPRET ERS 


and won him popular enmity. Matthew Pratt (1784-1805) in the Chamber of Commerce; 
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A MOB GREETS THE ARRIVAL 
OF STAMPS AT NEW YORK 


In July, Governor Colden had asked 
General Gage “for a guard sufficient to 
secure the fort against the Negroes or a 
Mob.” That his request was not need- 
less, subsequent events indicated. On the 
night after the arrival of the Edward, 
bearing the stamps, a handbill containing 
ominous warnings was distributed over the 
city. Colden thought it best to unload 
in midstream; with the aid of the men-of- 
war in the harbor, he managed to get the 
packages of stamps to the fort. Evil was 
brewing along the water-front. On the 
first of November the storm broke. A 
mob of the Sons of Liberty, ‘“‘the most 
formidable imaginable,” writes Livingston, 105 From the Magazine of American History, Vol. 1, 1877. copy of a bandbill 
gathered. Ge eernidete were effigies of preserved in the State Paper Office, London 

Colden and Bute, hated adviser of George III. Street parading followed. The crowd stopped to cheer before 
the residence of McEvers, who had resigned as Stamp-Master, and then proceeded to the fort, which 
served also as the Governor’s residence. Here they found Colden’s best coach; into it they tumbled the 
effigy; and both were burned on the Bowling Green. 


-[No Stamped Paper to be had.] 


From the PUBLIC LEDGER, Au 16. aad not chiming in.with the epprrfve Meafares of thof 

» Augaft io oO N D oO N, Auguft 29. .,. in Power, faving had many teed Hinta aud Ovestures, 

4 Dialgue between a Morrh-American aad a Courtier. His Excel'ency the Earl of Hertford, Lord Lieutenadt to bring them over for that Purpole, Which they rejeet- 
of Ireland, has appointed the Mop. Col,Cdnaningbam, ed with Dildaio. I thou'd be very forry to fi: year Pa 

North-American. and Capt. Fleming. to be his Aktsde Camp. eda undér fo much usdue Lfluence, as to gmit ing 

Vigne remember that at our Inft meeting, we agreed Very large Orders+from Spain are come over for ings ot fu preat Se ase to the Peace, Happ ia 


upon this day candidly to enquire into the juitice the purchafe of corn, fo great a fCarcity of which and Tranquility of the Public im general. Ecapnot in 
fj . "  Juitice to theie Gentlerren’s Characters, read your- Pac 


as well as policy of Great-Britain, iu taxing the North- has not wn ¢ fe ny years. t i 
Americans: and as this is a matter ot the Oech im- A piso ete dhe om Pars Indiaman, Pett Without making tome Reply to fo great a Falafy, 
portance to both countries, I thall with pleaiure hear you. c ny Tam, Sir, Your obedient Sarvant, : 
endeavour to detend the meafures thar bave been takento in St. Jago road, capital of the Cape de Verd Iflands, A Citizen of Montreal. 

the utmoft of my power,I mean as tar as isconfitent with dated May 16, mentions, that fhe touched there N. B. For Conveniency, we have new Comiffion of the 


sruch or right reafon: but if I fiould differ with youin the 8th of that Month for Water, (having had a ee) Quarter Seffions ; fuppole it is fo im the ober 


opinion, 1 hope you will hear me withthe fame candor 27 Good pafla here fhe found the H io 
: y good paflage) where fhe fou e or and 
cme Sali'you Coatturs True Briton. “The Royal Charlotte’ came in there FE IO BOSE SE oni ugutt 24. 
Upon thele priociples, Sir, I join iffue; and firft, asto for water a few days after. Extra y the Affembly of the 16th Auguf. 
the juftice or right of Taxing. Bie I think we are vefted A fhip, John Hop, Matter, from Bordeaux bound A Meffage trom his Excellency by the Provott Marthal, 


with, from your being the fubjects of the Crown of Eng- rded i Pay Wares commanding in his Majetty’s Name, the immediat 

land, as well as in conlideration of the proteétion and re- . Je eek ala ar Col the Britith Channel 4 eteadance of iaHouletin abe Counc Chanter; Mr 

peated feecours you have received from this nation, to y pirates, under ingli mada and robbed of Speiker andthe whole Houfe attendiog his Excelieney, 
chich won 5 rover oridin aod b_ fo often wo LU: elt © G peaker in the Wars 


106 Heading of Hugh Gaine’s New York Mercury, Nov. 18, 1765, from a copy in the New York Public Library 


GOVERNOR COLDEN SURRENDERS THE STAMPS TO THE CITY FATHERS 

So far the mob had been fairly orderly, under control. But matters rapidly got out of hand. Cooler heads 
feared an outbreak. Livingston, John Cruger, mayor of the city, and others waited upon the governor. Asa 
result of this interview, they announced that Colden had said “that he would not issue, nor suffer to be issued 
any of the stamps now in Fort George.”” It must have been a humiliating moment for the proud old man. 
In 1736 he had published a treatise entitled “Account of Diseases prevalent in America”’; but this malady 
of 1765 could not be disposed of with any scientific label. Even yet the people were not satisfied: on the 5th, 
Colden was obliged to turn over to the city fathers all of the hated stamps, which were then deposited in 
the City Hall, safe from royal officers. Eight days later the new Governor, Moore, arrived. Colden was glad 
to surrender his responsibilities. Moore was inclined to compromise. He wrote home, concerning the 
Stamp Act, that he was “obliged to suspend the power he was unable to exert.” Hence it came about that 
the papers could announce: “No stamped paper to be had.” In New York the wealthy merchants, deter- 
mined to oppose Grenville’s new tax, had called to their assistance the easily excited rabble. Irresponsible 
mobs prevented the execution of the law. The conservative merchants and the aristocrats were well aware 
that the mob of “Liberty Boys” had dangerous possibilities. Its spleen might be vented against the aris- 
tocracy in America as readily as against the British Government. 
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THE BOSTON STAMP-DISTRIBUTOR IS 

FORCED TO RESIGN 
Even before the arrival of the stamps, Boston had seen 
disorder. Grenville, in announcing the Stamp Act, had 
declared his intention of appointing Americans as collectors. 
In Boston the choice fell upon Andrew Oliver, brother-in-law 
of Governor Thomas Hutchinson, a native of Boston who 
had already held several minor posts. His acceptance of 
the office of stamp-distributor was unfortunate. The patriot 
party saw in this naught but devotion to an unsympathetic 
British ministry. It was proposed that he should be hanged 
in effigy on the Liberty Tree, under which the Sons of Liberty 
held their meetings. The mob bearing the effigy went to 
Kilby Street, where Oliver had recently erected a building 
which the people supposed was designed for a stamp office. 
This they instantly demolished. Then they made demon- 
strations before Oliver’s residence, breaking windows and 
threatening his life. Oliver fled, resigned his office, and 
signed a pledge that he would not act as stamp agent. 
But he never regained popular favor. In the outbreak of 
= mob violence in Boston, Governor Hutchinson’s house was 
107 Andrew Oliver, 1706-74, from a photograph in the 


Massachusetts Historical Soclety of the original portrait entered and pillaged, his library and priceless manuscripts 
n possession of the ver family : 
being almost completely destroyed. (See Vol. XI, No. 124.) 


CERTAIN BRITISH OPINION FAVORS AMERICA 


Aut this was not without its effect in England. At the time of the passage of the Stamp Act there had been 
observers who favored the colonies. Now their number was greatly increased. Those who were accustomed 
to trade with the colonies, those who disliked the influence of royal favorites, those who in any way suffered 
from Grenville’s attempt 


at retrenchment — in 
short, all discontented 
elements — vociferously : 


attacked the ministry, fj i, 
in press, in pamphlet, in 1 ra 
cartoon. In the illustra- | )| i Ht 
tion, Grenville is attempt- bi Mn ! 
ing to balance the budget; 

Bute is assisting by weigh- 
ing down the credit side 
with petty savings eked 
from royal favor. The 
military, crippled by the 
Government, is protesting 
against the abandonment 
of policies which, though 
expensive, will expand 
British influence in 
“Havanna,” the ‘ Phili- 
pines,” and Newfound- 
land. America urges that 


: : Ot elt ( : , Zr, 
commerce will outweigh = | 3GgcUilew wokalatdy Guullen'a rose. BE We Pati Baiain prentT 
: bt a e rricasures uyolratat pacnturead a 
these expenses. In the > dh oe ih llnatft 3 


Lilo Commer rats 
offing, French and Dutch = |.) 12itsnumonyoauartenradip 


scoff at the commercial Ws sao 
stupidity of the British. 


108 From a British caricature in the New York Historical Society 
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A MARYLAND LAWYER 


A MAN of some importance at this juncture was Daniel Dulany of 
Annapolis. His father, a poor Irishman, had risen to be Attorney- 
General, a member of the landed gentry, and a leader of the popular 
party. His son he had sent to England for schooling at Eton, 
Cambridge, and the Middle Temple. Opening a law practice in 
Annapolis in 1747, Daniel soon became the outstanding lawyer and 
barrister of Maryland. Indeed, his legal learning was so great and 
of such repute that judges 
were known to refer difficult 
CONSIDERATIONS | questions to him. His opin- 
ON THE ion was sought even from 

PER OP Rol ey. England, while often cases 

SR MPORANE would be withdrawn from 

the courts to be settled by 

T A X E S this provincial lawyer. Du- 
pret lany ultimately became a 

firm Tory, and in Jater times 


British COLONIES, se s i 
refused to jom the Revol. .  —_—_—_—__ Seer aie. 
ti f 109 fant ue seem eee rote the portrait, 
Pac ‘ ° 5 artist not known, in the Supreme Court, Balti e, 
For the Euipele of ee a REVENUE, by LEIS AOE SP sot 2 CORSE courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library, 
oF IAMENT. quence, most of his large New York 


— landed properties were confiscated. His last years were spent in 
CSET er ares on ford. seclusion. 


Tre SECOND EDITION. 


ene ica at A LEGAL ARGUMENT AGAINST 
¥ ae “TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION” 


WHILE the Stamp Act Congress was in session, an imposing pamphlet 
1 ate age Or panlel Dulany’s pamphlet on pon the matter in hand made its appearance. Its close and powerful 

meee reasoning soon identified it as the work of Dulany. Lawyerlike, he 
pointed out in a clear, simple, and forcible manner that the colonists, as British subjects, were not represented 
in Parliament and that taxation without representation was a violation of the common law of England. The 
remedy he, as a good King’s man, found to reside in the use 
of all proper and constitutional means for convincing Par- 
liament of its error. The pamphlet made a deep impression 
in America, where reprints came thick and fast. In Eng- 
land also it was printed and read. His arguments were not 
only freely used, but served as the basis of Pitt’s speech in 
the Commons just three months after the publication of the 


pamphlet. 


= [Prive Te + tting amd. Six-penon) 


PITT, THE COLONIES’ STALWART SUPPORTER 
IN ENGLAND 


Pressure upon the English government was thus severe. 
George III, moreover, disliked the independent attitude of 
Grenville, who therefore resigned late in 1765. The King 
was willing to receive Pitt the elder as Prime Minister. 
The great Commoner, as Secretary of State, had guided 
England to victory in the recent struggle with France for 
supremacy in America. (See Vol. VI.) He was an object 
of devotion among the Americans. But agreements failed; 
a weak ministry under the Whig Marquis of Rockingham 
was formed. Pitt believed the Stamp Act was not right; 9 eae 
Rockingham felt it to be right but not wise; Grenville was 14; wittiam Pitt, First Barl of Chatham, 1708-78, trom the 


- Z a portrait, ‘“‘The Great Commoner,’”’ by William Hoare 
sure it was both right and wise. (1706-92) in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
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. Mr. PITT began with prefacing, that he did not mean. te 
have gone any further upon the Subje@ on that Day; that he bad 
only defigned to throw out a few Hints, which Géntlemen, whe 
were fo confident of the Right of this Kingdom to fend Tazeo 
to America, might canfider, perhaps might refleét, {n a cooler 
Moment, that the Right was at leaft equivocal. But Gace the 
Gentleman who {poke la had not ftopton that Ground, but had 
gone into the whole; ito the Justice, the Equity, the Polieyy 
the Expediency of the Sramr-AcT, as well as into the Right; | 
he would follow him through the whole Ficla, and combat hig 
Arguments on every Point, ’ 
.. He wae going on, when Loid Sa-nge got up, and called both 
the Ge:.tlemen (Mr, Pitt, and Mr. Grecirville) to order} he {aid 
they had both departed from the Mattér before the Houle, which 
was the King's Speech, and that Mr. PIT T was going to fpzale 
twice in the fame Debate, although the Houfe was not in a Com-~ 
mittee. Mr. G---ge Oxflow anfwered, that they were both in ore 
der, as nothing had been faid but what was fairly deducible ftom 
his Majefty’s Speech, and appealed to the Speaker.---The Spéaker 
decided in Mr. Onjlow’s Favour. Mr. PI'Y T fad, + 
‘“ I do not apprehend I am fpeaking twice, f did exprefly 
teferve a Part o: my Subjeét, in order to fave the Time of the 
Houfe, but 1am compelled to proceed in it. I do sot {peak 
twice, I only Gnifh what] had defignedly Icft imperfect s but if 
oe ees is of a Sree nd Gea far be it from me to indulga 
& With of tranigreffing againft Order. I am cont if i 
Mccann to be bent. . bt ete bd 
ere he paufed, the Houle refounded wi j 
ON. He proceeded. ne aba es 
GENTLEMEN, 
PerSeleRs 
“€ Thave been charged with giving Birth to Sedition in Aon 
ica. They have {poken their Senbet with Freedom agai 
this unhappy A€t. That Freedom has become their Crime. aoe 
ty Jam tohear the Liberty of Speech in this Houfe imputed as a 
Crime, but the Imputation fhall not difcourage mt} it ia 2 Li- 
berty I meant to exercife; no Gentleman ought to be aftaid of 
exercifing it, Itis Liberty, by which the Gentleman who ta- 
Juminates it, rhight bimfelf have profited. He ought to havg, 
deGfted from his Projeét. | The Gentleman tells us, America i | 
obftinate ; énerica is almoft in open Rebellion. I rejoice that 
America has refitted. ‘Three Millions of People, fo dead to al 
uie Feelings of Liberty, as voluntarily to confent to be Slav 
would have been fit lnfiraments to make Slaves of the reft. 
¢ame not here armed at all Points, with Law Cafes, ahd Adts 
of Parliammert, with the Statute Book, doubled dowh in 
Ears, to defend the Canfe of Liberty. If I had, I would myfelf 
have cited the two Cafes of Cheer and Durbem; I would have 
cited them, to havg thewn, that even, under arbitrary Reigns, Pare 
| Jixments were afh of taxing a P without their 
and allowed them Refprefentatives. Why did the Gentleman con * 
fine himfelf to Cheer and Durham # He might have taken s higher 
Example in Wales. Wales that never was taxed by Parliament, 
vatil it was incorporated. J woul not debate a patticular Point . 
of: Law with the Gcaneman j I know his Abilities, J have : 
obliged to his ears Reftarches ; but for the Defence of Li A 
reper: BCD DO -conftithri Uncirite- + 


fitation Princs 


112 Report of Pitt’s Speech, Jan. 14, 1766, from the 
Pennsylwania Gazette, Philadelphia, Apr. 24, 1766 
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PITT URGES REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT 


Tun British ministry was in a quandary. America seemed to 
be on the verge of open revolt. Yet to repeal the Stamp Act 
would be acknowledgment of defeat, not only in the enforce- 
ment of a tax measure, but also in the exercise of the sovereign 
power. The moment was crucial. Pitt, advanced in years and 
crippled with gout, roused himself for a great and stirring 
speech. His position was that, while Parliament had a right 
to levy taxes for purposes of trade regulation, it had no right 
to levy internal taxes for revenue upon those not represented 
in the taxing body. He concluded: “Upon the whole, I will 
beg leave to tell the house what is really my opinion. It is, 
that the Stamp Act be repealed, absolutely, totally and im- 
mediately; that the reason for the repeal be assigned, because 
it was founded on an erroneous principle.” 


PRESSURE FROM MERCHANTS AND LIBERALS 
LEADS TO REPEAL 


GRENVILLE, proud of his measure, counseled otherwise. “The 
total repeal will persuade the colonies that Great Britain con- 
fesses itself without the right to impose taxes on them, and is 
reduced to make this confession by their menaces. Do the 
merchants insist that debts to the amount of three millions 
will be lost, and all fresh orders be countermanded? Do not 
injure yourselves from fear of injury; the merchants may sus- 
tain a temporary loss, but they and all England would suffer 
much more from the weakness of Parliament, and the im- 
punity of the Americans. With a little firmness, it will be 
easy to compel the colonists to obedience.” But on March 4 
repeal was carried in the Commons, by a vote of two hundred 
fifty to one hundred twenty-two; one week later it passed the 
Lords, one hundred five to seventy-one. On the 18th it re- 
ceived the royal signature, amid the rejoicings of tradesmen 


and people of liberal politics. The cartoon pictures the funeral of the Stamp Act, sparsely attended by some 
pamphleteers, lawyers, ministers, royal favorites and bishops. Behind them the merchants are busied with 


the reviving trade, to be borne 
before favoring winds on the 
ships of state, Rockingham, 
Conway and Grafton. Useless 
is the bale of stamps from 
America; a reminder of the 
trade embargo is found in the 
“black cloth from America” 
returned unused because non- 
consumption agreements had 
led the colonists to forego black 
garb even at funerals. The 
Government, opposed by the 
merchants, by those who sym- 
pathized with the colonies, and 
by the colonies themselves, had 
been forced to retreat from a 
position which its ignorance of 
American conditions had led it 
to adopt so light-heartedly. 


113 From a British caricature The Repeal (a satirical presentation of the funeral procession of the 


Stamp Act), in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 
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AMERICA IS OVERJOYED AT 
THE NEWS OF REPEAL 


In America bells were rung, bonfires lit, toasts 
drunk to the King, liberty poles erected. Vir- 
ginia and New York ordered statues of George 
III. New York and South Carolina in similar 
fashion honored Pitt. In Boston a day of cel- 
ebration was set apart. All persons in prison 


for rent were released by public subscription. 
The Common was bedecked with illuminated 
figures of the King, Pitt, Barré and Lord 
Camden. 


114 Jonathan Mayhew, 1720-66, from Thomas_ Hollis, 
Memoirs, London, 1770, after an engraving by J. B. Cipriani, 
1767, of the portrait by John Smibert 


A MILITANT MINISTER URGES 
COLONIAL UNION 


Dr. Mayuew was born on Martha’s Vineyard, 
where for three generations his family had 
“tilled the soil and preached the gospel.” He 
was graduated from Harvard, and became 
pastor of a prominent Boston church, the 
first to call itself Unitarian. Like most New 
England preachers of the day, he introduced 
political questions into his sermons. On the 


Glorious News, 


BOSTON, Friday rr o’Clock, 16th May 1766. 

THIS Inftant arrived here the Brig Harrifon, belonging 
to John Hancock, Efq; Captain Shubael Coffin, in 6 
Weeks and 2 Days from Lonpon, with important 
News, as follows. 


From the Lonpon GaAzeETre. 
Wefiminfler, March 18th, 1766. 


HIS day his Majefty came to the Houfe of Peers, and being ia his royal 
j robes feated on the throne with the wfual folemnity, Sir Francis Moli- 
eux, Gentleman Uther of the Black Rod, was fent with a Meffige 
from his Majefty to the Houfe of Commons, commanding their attea- 
dance in the Houfe of Peers. The Commons being come thither accordingly, 
his Majefty was pleafed to give his royal affent to 
Ap ACT to REPEAL an A& made in the laft Seflion of Parliament, in- 
tituled, an Aé for granting and applying certain Stamp-Duties and other Duties 
in the Britifh Colonies car Plantations in America, towards further defrayine 
the expences of defending, proteéting and fécuring the fame, and for amending 
uch parts of the fevcral A&s of Parliament relating to the trade and revenues 
Of the faid Colonies and Plantations, as direét the manner of determining and 
gecovering the ties and forfeitures thefein mentioned. 
Alfo ten public bills, and feventéen private ones. 


Yefterday there was a meeting of the principal Merchants concerned ia the 
American wade, at the King’s Arms tavern in Cornhill, to confider of an Ad- 
drefs to his Majefty on the beneficial-Repeal of the late Stamp-A@. 

Yefterday morning about sleven o’clock a great number of North American 
Merchants went in their coaches from the King’s Arms tavern in Cornhill to the 
Houfe of Peers, to pay their duty to his Majeity, and to exprefs their fatisfac- 
tion at his figning the Bill for Repealing the American Scamp-A&, there wat 
Upwards of fifty coaches in the proceffon. 


Laft night the faid gentleman difpatched am exprefs for Falmonth, with fif- - 


teea copies of the Att for repealipg the Stamp-Att, to be fcrwarded immediate- 
By For New York. 

Orders are given for feveral merchantmea in the riveg to proceed to fea im- 
mediately on their refpettive voyages to North América, fome of whom ave 
Been cleared out fidce the firlt of November laft. 

Yefterday meffengers were difpatchéd to Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchefter, 
2znd.all the great manufaturing towns in Eng!asd, with an aczount of the final 
decifion of an augutt affembly relating to the Stamp-Aa& 


When the KING went to the Houfe of Peers to give the Repel eae there 


was fuch a vaft Concourfe of People, huzzaing, clapping H &c, thar ic 


was feveral Hours before His Majefty reached the fe. 

Immediately on His Majefty’s Signing the Royal Affeat to the Repeal of the 
Stamp-A@ the Merchants trading to America,difpatched a Veffel which had been 
in waiting, to put intothe firft Port on the Contincnt with the Account, ‘ 

There were the po Racine poflible in theCity of London,by all Ranke 
of People, on the “FOTAL Repeal of the Stramp-A&,—tHe Ships in the Rifer 
difplayed all thtir Colours, Illuminations and Bonfires in many Parts. — In 
fhort, the Rejotcings were as great as was ever known on any Occafioa. 

Ic is faid the Aats of Trade relating to America would be taken under Con- 
fidération, and all Grievances aS 4 The Friends to Amtrica are very pow- 
efol, and difpofed to affift us to the utmoft of their Ability. 

Capt. Blake failed the fame Day with Capt. Coffin, and Capt. Shand a Fort- 


snight before him, both bound to this Port. 


It is imtpoffible to exprefs the Foy the Town is now in, on receiving the 
above, great, glorious and smportant NEWS—T be Bells in all the Churches 
wers immediately fet a Ringing, and we bear the Day for a general Rejoicing 
will be the beginning of next Weck. 

Wr 


wu 
Printep for the Benefit of the PUBLIC, by 
Drapers, Edes & Gill, Green & Ruffell, and Fleets. 
‘The Coftomers to the eee may bave the above gratis at therefpective 


ces. 


115 From a broadside dated May 16, 1766, in the Emmet Collection, 


New York Public Library 
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Sunday preceding the sacking of Governor Hutchinson’s house in 1765, he took as his text: “I would they 
were even cut off which trouble you. For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.” That was the text of his life. His eloquence 
proved a sturdy buttress for the educational campaign of Otis. One of his last acts was the preaching of a 
Thanksgiving sermon on the repeal of the Stamp Act in which he pleaded fervently in behalf of civil and 
religious liberty. Shortly thereafter he wrote to Otis urging the union of the colonies as the only means of 


perpetuating American liberty. 
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LORD MANSFIELD 


248 Anno Regni fexto Georgii III. Regis. 


Paes TheCoonin by the Authopity of the fame, Chat the faiv Colonies PROPHESIES 
Anno fexto tions in éme- BND Plantations in America have been, are, and of ry) nN 
eee. Bight ought to ben oils ad and Dependent FURTHER 
an nateunto,aad pon, the Jmperial Crown and Parliament of Great x 
i G decotse' | Britain, and that the Ring's @Bajettp, bp and with the TROUBLE WITH 
col Qi ‘ Cc 1S. Feral Cromn Gypice and Content of the Loyds Spiritual and Cem« 
e men ot Gra poval, and Commons of Great Britain, in Warliament AMERICA 


In the excitement, few 


arate, an te tt turtbet Declared and matted’ bp the-Autho- noticed the Declaratory 


Lysis ecyeaas : : 
sete rity aforefaid, Chat all Refolurions, Motes, Dibers, anv | 
CAP XIL fer Proceedings, in anp of the -_ coecrpe °3 — Act, passed with the re 
URefoloti- tiong, toberebp the Power and Authority of the |Parlia- . 
An A@ for the better fecuring the Dependency sian paved "oe epg pcg § Co Eatgetongd Foc peal . In the debates 
Phy sofky epee i hop his efatd, is Denicb, in tn , are, : 
of His Majefty’s Dominions in America up- Beoraics ave berebp declared to be, utterly null and boid to all over this, Lord Mansfield, 
on the Crown and Parliament of Great Bri- thetad Pow. Jntents and Wurpoles whatfoever. 


fain. 


than whom no one had a 
more attentive audience 
in Parliament, spoke pro- 


er, 
Bull and roid, 


DEREAS feveral of the Woules of rreamrse. | 
Repretentatives in his SBajetty’s Colo- 
oye hits and Plantations in America, have 
Pe® of late, againt Law, claimed to theme 


is felves, 02 to the General Affemblies of 
« @ the fame, the fole and, erclufive Right 
yey) Of impofing Duties and Cares upon 


: - is Bajelip's Subjets in the taiv Co- 
lonies and Plantations; and pave, in. seca of uss 
Claim, paffed certain Cotes, Refolutions, and Dyvers, 
Derogatory to the Legiflative Authority of Parltament, 
and inconfiftent with the Dependency of the (aid Coto 
nies and Jlantations upon the Crown of Great Britain : 
Wap it theretore pleate Pour mot Excellent apajettp, 
tat it map be Declared; and be it Declared bp the King's 
mol Excellent wajetty, bp and with the Advice and 
Content of the Lowds Spiritual and Cempopal, and 
Tammens, in this prefent Wacliament aembleo, anv 


phetically. “The colonies 
must remain dependent 
upon the jurisdiction of 
the mother country, or 
they must be totally dis- 
membered from it, and 
form a league of union 


@aaz bp s 
among themselves against 


; it, which could not be 
116 The Declaratory Act (affirming the supremacy of Parliament), 1766, from the first printed edition effected without great 
in the New York Public Library 

violences. . . . I am ex- 
tremely sorry that the question has ever become necessary to be agitated, and that there should be a decision 
upon it. No one in this house will live long enough to see an end put to the mischief which will be the result 
of the doctrine that has been inculcated; but the arrow is shot, and the wound already given.” Yet Mansfield 
insisted that Parliament was supreme, and that its legislative power extended in all cases over the American 
colonies. His views received the endorsement of the 
legislature and the approval of the King. 


PITT’S ILL HEALTH LEAVES POWER 
TO TOWNSHEND 


Four months after the repeal of the Stamp Act, the 
Rockingham ministry fell from power. This time 
Pitt was prevailed upon to form a Government, 
although it was a composite of varying points of 
view. Pitt’s age and ill health soon forced his retire- 
ment into the country. This left a cabinet with no 
forceful leader. At this mischance, Charles Town- 
shend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, found his oppor- 
tunity to push a scheme long cherished by him. As 
president of the Board of Trade under Bute, in 1763, 
Townshend had formulated a sweeping plan for the 
reorganization of colonial administration on lines of 
uniformity and of strict imperial control. Later, 
while a member of the Rockingham ministry, he had 
continued openly to favor minute imperial super- 
vision of America, including taxation by Parliament. 
Now, with the Great Commoner out of the way, 
Townshend could execute his long-deferred design. 
Needless to say, his impetuosity took no account of 
colonial opinion. 
117 Charles Townshend, 1725-67, from an engraving after a portrait 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the Emmet Collection, New York Public 
Library : 
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THE BILLETING ACT IS ENFORCED IN NEW YORK 


Tuis colonial opinion, despite the repeal, was still suspicious of 
English intentions. New York was the center of the British 
regular troops in America. An Act of 1765 had required the Anno feptimo 
colony to furnish the troops with quarters. To this the Assembly oe . 
objected. Here Townshend found an opportunity to show Georgii II. Regis. 
America that the Declaratory Act was not to be a dead letter. 
In May, 1767, he persuaded Parliament to enact a measure 
suspending the New York Assembly until it should comply with 


the billeting law. The colonies at once murmured; for if Parlia- CAP. LIX. 

ment had the power to suspend for a limited time a colonial An A& for reftraining and prohibiting the Go- 
: c . vernor, Council, and Houfe of Reprefen- 

legislature, self-government might easily be destroyed. The blow eee ets Ie C EN ek antl 

was heavy. New York in 1769 succumbed, though with bad grace. Provifion fhall have been made for furnifhing 


the King’s Troops with all the Neceflaries 
required by Law, from paffing or aflenting 
to any Aét of Affembly, Vote, or Refolu- 


665 Anno Regni feptimo Georgii IIS. R 


aribe Rat of ing to ihe {-spoztion and Caluc of f 
Sir Pence the Oume in Sitocr; anv hall 
DiC, colivited, Paid, aud recovered, in thy (ome Oban: 
Net and Foz, and bp fuch R Ways, and Weang, 
and under iucy JDenalties env 8, OS ony 
Duties, now papabie te wig Gyay q 
ported into the tare Colonics op JPiantationy, map be 
Tailed, icmied, colleied, PAID, and recovered, by anp G& 
0) Géts of WParlfament now in Force, as Cully and effces 
tuallp, to all Jntents awd Yurpotrs, as if the Ceveral 
Clautes, owes, Direiions, Wenalties, and Fopeis 
tures, relating thereto, werg particularly repeated, and 
iF again enaded, in the, Boop of this mefent Qt: anv 
» that all the Monies thar thall arife bp the faid Duties 
for ihe (@XCept the necetlary Charges of railing, colleRing, tevp- 
"ar- ing, tecovering, anfwering, paping, and accounting foz 
vp: the fame) hall be applied, in the fir@ Place, in fuch 
n. OHannet as 1s herein after mentioned, in making a moze 
Certain and adequate JOyovifion for the Charge of the 
Adminiration of Juice, and the Support of Civil Go- 
vernment, in fuch of the aid Colonies and Wlantations 
Re wobere it fhall be found neceffary; and thar the WRefioue 
ve Of fuch Duties hall be paid into the Receipt of big 
‘3 GBajeNp's Exchequer, and fhall be entered teparate and 
Wwo- apart Crom all other @onies paid oz payable to Ibis sBa- 
jehp, Dis eirs, 02 Succeffors ; and thall be there ree 


frion of I 
Dament. 


NEW REVENUE tion, for any other Purpofe. 
ACTS ASSERT PASO PE REI an a6 of Parliament 128 ram 
BRITISH CONTROL foe $254 made in the Fifth Pear of Dis prefent “ire Ad 


Orrer Acts Townshend, 


without consulting his ment, intituled, 4x Ad for punifhing Mu- 


7 tiny and Defertion, and for the better Payment of the Army 
colleagues, obtained from ni aac RD oe 
an indifferent Parliament. 10D given, 


To enforce the Navigation 
laws, the customs service 


; . S 118 Townshend Act suspending the New York As-’ 
was tightened; writs of sembly, 1767, from the first printed edition of British 


cS laws, in the New York Public Library 
assistance were declared 


eee ek cere one Dallibe as legal; above all, duties were laid on colonial imports of tea, glass, 
ment towards defraping the necefary Expences of de: 


ae 4 ; : cf : 3 
fending, poteding, and fecuring, the British Colonies lead, paper and similar articles. This was ‘external’ taxation, which 


and JPlantations in America. 


Mavnety and be it further enakted by the Authority afoyetatv, i mit within parliamentary competence. 
CuaES Ekat bis GGajedp and Wis Succefoxs Hall be, and the colonists had ad tted to be P y P 


enous Ate Hereby, imporsercd, from time to time, 6 ‘ 16 mT 1 
rakes Grarrant op Udaccants unber Bis o7 Eber Bepar Sign Such an appearance of compliance with American theory, Townshend 


ha! Banual or Sign Bavuals, counterAgned by the . : = Gane 
beccenn oy anp Three 02 maze of ibe coemnione took pains to dispel. The Duty Act asserted that the duties were 
ea of the Ereaturp foz the time being, to caufe fuch agonies 


to be applied, out of the Yroduce of the Dutics granted 1 e al Vi nd, furthermore 
ee ca ee laid, not to regulate commerce, but to raise revenue and, A 


think proper o} neceffary, for defraping the Charges of . r 
the Adminifration of Juice, and the Su;:port of the this revenue was to 


Civil Government, within all oz anp of the (aid Colonies 
: be used where nec- 


0} Plantations. : ats : 
ano oe the aes a Dyatoback of all the Du i 

ties Of Cuflos:s upon the Crpogtation, from this King: q 

Dom, of Gefice-and Cocoa Muts, spe Srowrh of the essary t osu ppo rt 


Britith Doiminions in America, may be a Q5cans of ea oa 
scuraging the Gyeso of Coe and Cdcea tn ee royal governors and 
Homi: « . 
courts within the 
119 Townshend Duty Act, 1767 (relating to provinces, and to pay 


the uses of the revenue), from the first printed kK 
edition, in the New York Public Library the necessary Hx- 


penses of defending, protecting and securing the British 
Colonies and Plantations in America.”’ The Townshend Acts, 
in short, established a precedent for more vigorous control 
of the colonies in America. 


JOHN DICKINSON COUNSELS PRUDENCE 


Expressions of colonial opinion soon appeared. The 
ablest protest came from John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, 
in the form of a series of Letters from a Farmer. Dickinson, 
like Dulany, was an American trained in the law at the 
Inns of Court, London. Shrewdly weaving the now familiar 
arguments into the current situation, he denied the validity 
of any distinction between internal and external taxes, when 
levied for purposes of revenue. His counsel was one of pru- : 
dence. “Let us behave like dutiful children, who have 129 john Dickinson, 1732-1808, from the portrait by 


é : ” Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827) in Independence Hall, 
received unmerited blows from a beloved parent. PEiacelphia 
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121 Samuel Adams, 1722-1803, from the portrait by John Singleton Copley in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


One ofthe Dd 


; bers 
te the Ger OMA UONCORRESS Of NORTHAMERE 


122 From the engraving in An Impartial History 
of the War in America, London, 1780 


SAM ADAMS, THE RADICAL 


OrueER less cautious leaders appeared, and among them Samuel 
Adams, the born politician. “Perhaps no long public career was 
ever more perfectly self-consistent than his. From boyhood to old 
age, his master principle was individualism. As an undergraduate 
in college, having occasion to choose a subject for a public discussion, 
he revealed the bent of his mind by taking that of ‘Liberty.’ In 1743, 
for his Master’s degree at Harvard, he wrote a Latin thesis on the 
affirmative side of the question, ‘Whether it be lawful to resist the 
Supreme Magistrate, if the Commonwealth cannot be otherwise 
preserved.’ . . . From the day of his graduation till his work as a 
political writer was done, he did but play variations on this robust doc- 
trine and its corollaries.” — TyLer, Literary History of the American 
Revolution, I, p. 138. Adams, a failure in the ordinary pursuits of life 
which would provide a competence for his family, had a genius for 
organizing and directing a radical movement. He also had the 
ability to put into clear and cogent English the ideas of his times 
regarding liberty and government. In season and out of season, he 
kept before the eyes of his fellow provincials what he conceived to be 
the tyranny of the British Government. 
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THE No, 676. 
Bofton- G 
AZCCTE, | 
AND 9 | 
GeOCUONe TERS Y. HmOsUeRE NGA. TL. - || 
Containing the frefheft Advices, Reg Foreign and Domeffic. | 
MONDAY, Marcu 14, 1768. | 
SIR, | 
cena a Se Lowe a ae | Soabaah es ey men and fubjcts, affert this natural cbn-’ steer’ in addiien te i ured authority of con- | 
great difiicultics that muff accrue to themfclves fc is moreover their hnmble opinion, which they ex- pend ar Maia One angry Spe 


and their conftituenta, by the operation of the 
feveral afts of parliamegt impolng Cuties and 

} taxes on the American célones. 
| . Aste te & fubje& in which every colony is de 
| wefted, they have no rtafon to doubt but your aflimbly is 
duly imprefe'g with its importance ; and that uch confh- 
tutsomel meafares will be come intb as are proper. It 
feema to be neveflary,that all poffible care fhould be taken 
thar the reprefintations of the feveral affemblics, upon fo 
delicate a point, fhould harmonize with exch other + The 


Houfe therefore hope that thie letter will be candidly con-  poffi 


fidered in no other light than as exprefiing a difpolition 
freely to communicate their mind to a Siftet Colony, upon 
| acosmmon cancern, in the fame manner as they would be 
glad to receive the fentiments of your or any other Howie 
| of aifembly on the continenty 
| _ This Howfe have humbly reprefented to the Miniftry, 
their own fentiments: That bis Mujefty’s high court of 


| Pesliament is the fupremelegifiati ve power over the whole: 
ates the conftitution is fixed ;* 


empire : That in all free 
dnd as the fupreine legiflative derives its power and au- 
thority from the conftitution, it cannot over-leap the 
Sounds of it, without deftroying its own foundation : 
That the conftrtution afeertsins and limits both fevercign- 
ty and allegiance ; and therss_.. his Majeity’s Amencan 
fubj:&s who acknowladge themfelves buund by the ncs 
vf allegiance, have an cgintable claim to the full enjos 

rent of the fandasmental rules of the Britith conftituuen: 
‘That is is ao efiencal unalterable right in nature, :ngrafted 
jato the Britith coaftiration, as a fundamental law, and 
ever held frered and irrevorable by the fubdjedts within the 
realm, chat what a4 man bah hboneftly acquired, is 9b- 


y inte-* 


refs with the greatctt deference to the wildom of the par- 
jament; That she acta roade there, impofing duties on the 
people of this province, with the fole and exprefs purpose’ 
saifing a revenue, are infritigements of their natural 
and conftitutional rights ; betaufe, as they are not repic- 
fented in He atigal peti his Majefty’s commons in 
gene by thofe acts, grant their property without their 
fent. 

This Heufe further are of opinion, that their conftitu- 
ents, sonfidenng their local circamftances, cannot by any 
bility, be reprefented ih the Parliament ; and te it 
‘will for ever be impraéticable that they fhould equafly be 
reprefcated there, and caer Bot at ail heer fe- 

ratedby pn occan of a thoufand teagues: That his 

ajefty’s royal predeceflers, for this reafon, were graci- 
oufly P jeafed to form a fubordinate-legiflative here, that 
their Subjects might enjoy the unalienable right of a re- 
prefentaan, .And that oes, the utter imprattica- 
bifity of: chair being fully and gqually reprefented in par- 
rmment, ard the it expence that muft unavoidably at- 
tend even a partial reprefentstion there, this Houfe think 
that a tagation of their conftituents, even without their 
content, gritvows as it is, would be preferable to any re- 
prefentarian that could be edmitted for them there. 

Upon thefe principles, and alfoconfidering that wore 
the night in the Parliament ever fo clear, yet for obviuns 
reafona, tt would be beyond the rales of equity, that their 
conftituents fhould be taxed on the syanufactures of Great 
Britain htre, in addition to the duves they pay for them 
in England, and otber advantages airing to CreatBritain 
from the ads of trade ;j thisHowte bave preferred a hum- 
ble, dutiful and loyal petition to onr mott gracious Sove- 


ls, ond at their expences: Aod whether, whe the 
Wages of the land, and other civil officers, hold di their, 
ievcicher ys doring good behaviour, their having falaries 
appoumed fer them by the crown, independent of the peo- 
pte,hath not a tendency totubvert the principles of equity 
apd endanger the happinc{s and Reurity of the fubjedt. 

In addition to thefe meafures,, the houfé have wrote a 
letter fc theyre agent Mr.DeBerdt, the fentiments of which 
heft Grefead to lay tefore the Mbiaiftry 5 wherein they 
take notire’of the Rardfhip of the a& for preventing ma- 
Ony and defertion, which requires the governor and coun- 
i) te prpvide enumerated cruiches for the K0g's mas:bing 
troops, and the people to pay the expence 1 And alfo of 
the commiffon of the gentlemen appointed commifioners 
of the cuftoms to reiide in Amexica,which authorifes them 
to make as many appointments as they think fit, and to 
Pay the appointeee A. fums they pleafe, for whofe mal - 
condu€t they are swt sccountable—From whence it may 


happen that officers of the crown may be multiplied to | 


fuch a degree as to become dangerous to the liberty of 
the people, by virtue of a commifficn which doth not ap- 
pear to this Houfe to derive any (uch advantages to trade, 
as many have been led to expel 

Thiele are the fentiments and proceedings of this houfe; 
and as they have too much reafon to believe that the ene- 
mies of thecolonies have seprefented them to hisMajefty’s 
minifters and the pastlament, as fa@ious, difloyal, and 
having a difpofition to make themfelves independent of | 


, the mother country, they have taken occalion, in the mott | 


humble terms, toailine his Majcily and his minifters, that | 
with regard to the people of this province, and as they’ 
doubt not of all the culunies, the charge is unjuft. 


a ino and made luch Sheena ee Majetty’s Mi- 
nifters, as they apprehended would tend tu obtain redvels. sand evlare’d in fentiment, to believe, that this 

have alfo tuhmitred it to coniideration, wheth«t! ce proceeds fen an sa of taking the lead, or 
any peoplt can be faid to eujoy any degire of freedom, if, di&ating to the other alfemblies. ; 


Circular Letter of Feb. 11, 1768, written by Samuel Adams to the Massachusetts Legislature, from the Boston Gazette, Mar. 14, 1768, 
copy in the New York Public Library 


SAMUEL ADAMS’ CIRCULAR LETTER 


ApAMS was now clerk of the Massachusetts Assembly. From this point of vantage he issued a series of 
addresses, endorsed as the official voice of the body. Most famous was the Circular Letter of February 11, 
1768, sent “to the respective Assemblies on the Continent.” Here we have Adams at his best. Massachusetts 
hopes “that this letter will be candidly considered in no other light than as expressing a disposition freely to 
communicate their mind to a Sister Colony, upon a common concern, in the same manner as they would be 
glad to receive the sentiments of your or any other House of assembly on the continent.” ‘Thus he dispelled 
any lingering jealousy of the leading place Boston was assuming, while he deftly pointed to the desirability 
of unified action in the emergency. The Letter was a brilliant exposition of colonial grievances against the 
Townshend Acts. When it came to the attention of Lord Hillsborough, colonial secretary, he at once took 
action against the letter as a seditious libel. Writing to the Rhode Island Assembly, under date of April 21, 
1768, he warned it against the Massachusetts epistle. ‘‘As his Majesty considers this Measure to be of a 
most dangerous and factious Tendency, calculated to enflame the Minds of his good Subjects in the Colonies; 
to promote an unwarrantable Combination, and to excite and encourage an open Opposition to and Denial of 
the Authority of Parliament, and to subvert the true Principles of the Constitution, It is his Majesty’s Pleasure 
that you should . . . exert your utmost Influence to defeat this flagitious Attempt to disturb the publick 
Peace, by prevailing upon the Assembly of your Province to take no Notice of it, which will be treating it with 
the Contempt it deserves.” The King had been particularly enraged by this circular letter. And Hills- 
borough was clever. To the cause he brought the vast influence of the King’s name and prestige. Thus 
George III became a participant in the conflict. It need scarcely be said that such evidence of ministerial 
alarm merely encouraged the colonies to hope that the Government would yield. 
VILI—5 


tuiu 3} hisown, whih f — «¥ freely give, bur cannot 
be zaken from him with. >. Vuntent > Thae theAme- 
anan fobp fe my theretore,eaclufive of any confideration 
| of charter a1, Ins, with a dkeent firmanefs adapted to the 


123 


The houfe is fully fatisficd that your affembly is too | 
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124 George III in Military Uniform, from 125 George III, from an engraving by E. Scriven, 126 George III in His Coronation Robe, 


the portrait study by Benjamin West after the portrait, 1779, by Sir Joshua Reynolds from the portrait by Allan~ Ramsay 
(1738-1820) in the Historical Society of (1723-92) (1713-84) in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia London 


KING GEORGE III, 1738-1820 


In 1760 there had ascended the throne of England, as George III, a youth of twenty-two years. Every- 
where he had been hailed with applause. For forty-five years England’s King had been a foreigner, scarce 
able to speak the language of his people. George III was born in England; in his first speech he expressed 
pride “in the name of Britain.” In the colonies also the new reign had been welcome. Quebec had just 
fallen; America need no longer fear the French. Enthusiasm and loyalty abounded. The Massachusetts 
Assembly, in August, 1760, speaking of the “inexpressible joy of the present times,” had extolled the Brit- 
ish Constitution: ‘‘Now this glorious constitution exceeds itself; it raises new ideas for which no language 
has provided words, because never known before. Contradictions are become almost consistent, clamor- 
ous faction is silent, morose envy good-natured, by the divine blessing on the councils and arms of our 
dread sovereign in every quarter of the world. He is become the scourge of tyrants, the hope of the op- 
pressed; yet in the midst of victory prophesying peace.” 


THE NEW KING 


SrcuRE on his throne, possessed of boundless energy and industry, the new King at once began to assert 
himself. An English historian has written that “he had a smaller mind than any English King before him 
save James II.”’ This mind had been molded, as had that of James I before him, by the philosophy of 
his tutor. And in each case this 
had been a philosophy flattering 
royal power. Lord Bute, George’s 
Scottish preceptor, was a disciple of 
Lord Bolingbroke and a believer in 
his doctrine of the patriot King, the 
doctrine that the King should rule 
as well as reign — no lay figure in 
the hands of party leaders, but a 
leader of the nation. This doctrine 
was firmly implanted in George; 
pertinacity, tending at times to 
vindictiveness, enabled him to a 
considerable degree to put it into 
practice. The constitution praised 
by the colonists in 1760 was shortly 
to change character. 
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127 A View of Westminster Abbey from the High Altar, showing His Majesty’s Coronation, Sept. 
22, 1761, from the Universal Magazine, Oct. 1761, in the New York Public Library 
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128 The British House of Lords, from an aquatint after the drawing by Pugin & Rowlandson in Rudolph 
Ackermann, The Microcosm of London, 1808 


PARLIAMENT OR KING? 


Pursuine the ideal of Bolingbroke, Bute and George ran counter to the developments of the preceding half 
century. Under the first two Hanoverian kings, actual government had rested in the King’s advisers. The 
Tories, exiled through adherence to the Stuart cause, had given way to the Whigs. The chief of these were 
members of old and noble families, traditionally 
politicians. Their interests, historic and economic, 
favored the principles of the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688. In the forefront of these principles was 
the doctrine of parliamentary sovereignty as 
opposed to royal will. 


BUTE, THE KING’S FAVORITE 
MINISTER 


Tue first move was to break up Whig control. Pitt 
and Newcastle, the latter the leader of the Whigs, 
were especially obnoxious to the Crown. So Bute 
had become the King’s favorite minister; and 
within two years the ministry was wholly sub- 
servient to royal wishes. Bute, haughty and a 
Scot, was unpopular. His personal influence with 
the Queen Mother and the King added to the 
public dislike. He was therefore glad of a chance 
in 1763 to retire from the limelight. But he had 
served as an entering wedge in the struggle between 
the King and the political cliques, and he con- 
tinued to be an influential person, as may be seen 
in the cartoons with which the opposition, a few 
years later, attacked the American policies of 
the Crown (Nos. 108, 113, 170, 177). 
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129 John Stuart, Third Earl of Bute, 1713-92, from the portrait by Allan 
Ramsay in the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh 
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GEORGE III USES PATRONAGE 
“4 TO CONTROL PARLIAMENT 


Z ‘| Tur second step in the royal progress had 
been to secure control of Parliament. This 
was not difficult. No such thing as an or- 
ganized party existed throughout the 
period of the Revolutionary War. The 


Whigs were split into bitter factions; the 
Tory element was little better. Amid 


such confusion George III, the able poli- 
tician, played faction against faction to 


gain his ends. Moreover, he fell in with 
the prevailing practice of using patronage 
and public funds to obtain necessary votes 
in the Commons. His “gold pills” won 
him meek followers; the “King’s Friends” 
often held in the legislature a balance of 
power invariably utilized to further royal 
2s! influence. The fall of New France, 1759, 
had revived the old colonial policy of the 
Lords of Trade. Canada, Florida and the 
ee valley of the Mississippi had been added 
ia to the established English colonies. The 
new problems which had arisen as a con- 
/ sequence had led to the first of the new 
» King’s acts to arouse widespread oppo- 
sition in America. 
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130 The British House of Commons in 1741-42, from an engraving by W. J. White 


after a drawing by Gravelot 


THE KING APPORTIONS AMERICAN LANDS 


Tue existing scheme of colonial administration was seen to be 
A tentative and temporizing step was 
taken by a royal proclamation of 1763. This organized from the 
new lands three royal provinces, Quebec, West Florida and East 


clumsy and inadequate. 


Florida. The territory 
west of the Alleghanies 
became an Indian reserva- 
tion, whence settlers were 
to withdraw. In short, the 
policy so long favored by 
the Board of Trade was 
adopted. It included alter- 
ations in colonial bounda- 
ries, revision of colonial 
charters and constitutions, 
restrictions of representa- 
tive government, revival 
of economic regulation, 
enhancement of royal and 
mercantile control — all 
emanating from England 
and to be administered 
under English guidance. 
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alonies of Quebec, Bah Fi 
any Patents fi 


and Pleafure, for the ent ox aferefaid, to refer e 
the Uf of the iid hua, all the Lands and Nate 


for shat Porpole fri . 

(We do further ftrigly ery who have either wilfully or jaadvert- 
jest erived, Of upon any other Lends, which, 
the faid Jmdians as afocelaid, forthwith to 


Extract from 
George III’s 
Proclamation re- 
stricting western 
lands to the In- 
dians, prohibit- 
ing surveys, 
warning settlers 
to depart, and 
forbidding land 


We: And We do, by the Advice | 


: 1 free and opet to all Que Subjed purchase from 
inching to trade with the faid Indians, do take out a Licence Indians, except 
131 Royal Proclamation of a New Colonial Policy, from the in the King’s 
> printed copy da g 
London, 1763, in the Library of Congress ubcciatts name. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS’ GOVERNOR 


WHEN opposition to the Townshend Acts appeared, the 
prestige and power of the King were brought to the aid 
of the British Government in its contest with America. 
Sir Francis Bernard was Governor of Massachusetts. In 
1764 he wrote, “To settle American governments to the 
greatest possible advantage, it will be necessary to reduce 
the number of them. ... If there should be but one 
form of government established for the North American 
provinces, it would greatly facilitate the reformation of 
them. . . . A nobility, appointed by the King for life and 
made independent, would probably give strength and sta- 
bility to the American governments as effectually as heredi- 
tary nobility does to that of Great Britain.” He had - 
already needlessly quarreled with the legislature. (Nos. Sr Sine io bb pea iy Inlgorne een petal rk 


a 


— Beagar car's bind hie, aber 
He's fare a villain, that detig’ 


aoe Seas = im Fear ee Tay ee Bs, < 
. ° . ad join i us with : ital @ each its fates ‘ 
80, 81.) He had, for instance, insisted that no one should is ioe ach : 
, 3 : re : H thus sit etture for your fon : 
be appointed colonial agent in England without his ap- | Wyivente‘den fiend paste 
. . Baw f * ret eich case ee 
proval; he had supported Lieutenant Governor Hutchin- Boeue obi fo Be edi ee eel ee ek eee 
ee: eee ea 
son in his pretensions to a seat in the Council; he had Torok Grmephe wid esc ota = Asics timo vrckea bel 
oir ‘ Keg ee pe ibe ger ee © Ais ee be GAO at balfene’d piu she wore, 
openly declared his intentions to control that body. Now | eistcnGnse see Morte Ge eetan 
De all chat fH) rapacious Gute e10 do 5 : "Prey harm tari few, bat thete whole countries thare 


further trouble was brewing for him. 


Qa one gn all, th’ enpeeive eel fighes 
Aad bie asyrant eis then oF their eights, 


‘To bert 2 cow 
i 


Made the new world ia anger thea the tear 3 A people 
i Demindfol of their tative Grae foy'd ile, lt can, 
They'll bid Ally nce veale het peossful imite, Naw 


~ At a Meeting of the Freeholders and other 
_ Inhabitants of the Town of Boffon, le 

___ gally affembled at Fancut/-Hall, on Wed 
132 From a broadside The Fonecea Catcher, ri the pee 


nefday the 28thof October, 1767. 
eee . 8 HE oClock, PM . Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., published at the time 
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| © That fome efedual Meafi ; PE : ‘ 4 of Governor Bernard's departure 
ae ae Alas Committee appniored is the Forenoon, — 


os ie 4 Form for Sob : 
com a9 


#8 Are there ae flores of vengeance for that race & 
* That long have dac'd oh’ Almighty te is fice, 
“ Who to BSI easth have prow’d to fell a petty 
That Lvlag, dying, and che dead caa't eft 2” 
And a bey vamilli'd, pray, ¢ Hear, oh my God | 
\ Breterve this couaty roars TYRAN L's wd.” 

Bball tock low vaprancy, whom fome Lew has raed, 


ey what DER becomes a shicvith wretch, 


bybura ialuratios frum a Ketcb, 


2 MASSACHUSETTS’ NON-IMPORTATION 
AGREEMENT, 1767 


WHERE AS ths Province labours enter a brary 
Diese, ineurced us the es af the late Mar, and 

the Inhabitants $4 thie Means mujh be for fose 

Time fabsed <9 wary batebenfeme Taste «men 


Us 


ee a oe THR new taxes (No. 119) were to be collected on the 
wf fo a ae Bane : twentieth of November. Numerous arrangements were 
a ME heirs the aber ig ae cae prerequisite. Chief of these was the establishment in Bos- 
s fs foe no coy se ton, chosen as the center of imperial control, of the new 
“ weotthe unaecefan laportavor of fuepnacem. | American Board of Commissioners of the Customs. To 


modities, the grcedive Ule of which threatens the 


_ Sieg sed win hn ae ‘| Boston, therefore, America looked for leadership. And 
coura, -oplumpts ait Arcisies 
granular oop of he ris Anwrcea Co Boston was perturbed. For Bernard had refused to 


Apog, aah more cipectally in this Province < and 
shat we will not,feor and alter the 3¢ : ; j 1 1 

fer sn sebuog, puschate s3y of the folorig call the legislature in special session. So, on the twenty- 
Apssles, cnported from Abroad, vir, Loaf Supar, — 


Re ie ote Ase crieerteed shen ce eighth of October, the inhabitants assembled in town 
+ fed further agree Perdis ty adh: A . 5 . 
i : ie ss aca alt | meeting, under the leadership of James Otis and 
: f etn oak Con (MLL 4g Chance bat hat are Msnufeftared bet, ‘ 5 
be Sa fend fa Gere Malt ee ha done Samuel Adams, and unanimously voted to enter into 
 gaars dnd Che fe. mmm fh at 3 Subleripuien for” 3 Ss se he . 
: is End be aad hereby » encoded so the fe~/ : . y S a 
Tol tsnstians aad Heboliucot i Tom, ginasunt Reres ircas ues omtiend, Be | == an agreement not to import British-made goods. Steps 


aod that Joba Rowe. Elq. Mr WihamGreenlease, 
WMeletiak Barer, Blo; Mr. Sasnucl Kafier, Mr 
Edward Payne, Me &4mand Seiaty Teves, Jobe 
Badtek, Ey. Jenstoan Wile, Elg; Jofae 


aR + Yited unanimonfly in rmadive. G 1 gs] 
Id oa nd Coe ne were taken to inform “the chief Towns in the several 
bell Lodeavours to get the Subleripuan Papers 


Heaps: El Mer Henderon fake, Me Soloman ed Sot 00 ay Be, AM, Yard ance Colonies” of this action, and to solicit support. 

_ Dace, J sfina Winfors, Eh, sad Thomas Cupping, Sebleripuon telanve te the anacmerated Arveles. 5 ay "68 
BiG, be 4 Committee to prepare 4 Form for Sub be immediately Publithed , and that the Scledimen The legislature finally convened, in January, 1768, 
Teen ee estethc Cane, | be Bieted co ditboce a proper Number of them, ’ 

. a wong he Fecehters of ts Torn endef; | in the Town House (already known as theState House). 
we ae or thee: © Lomo ta she Vrotince «a8 allo tp the pancesy | “< d letel lothed in th 
Ce feet tareciag foe eter cree |S oes eS Os Many members “appeared completely clothed in the 
faa greater Ensen! purticatarly Haft [Clef aPape tink proper. Z Yj 


| manufacture of the country.” Samuel Adams was clerk. 


“Therefore, ered, Tha this Toon will by al Ae : ; 
Poor emt 6 oo Thomas Cushing, a Boston merchant, was speaker. The 
the Hrioie Acsencam Conn 5 and cre ipa © Williaa Cooper, Town-Clerk. 
_ allgin this Province. : , 2 


ook ee House voted the Circular Letter of February 11 (No. 
‘Then be Meeting was Adjourn'd to aot pens . 
Daya Noveaberses, | )~—- 123) which Bernard sent to London characterizing it as 


h ort of the Boston town . : : . : 
183 tet Dot oe 1787, fore Macavenucecte Historical Society intended to prepare for colonial union against England 


wee Then toe Meeteag aiidind Bit 3 0 Che . 
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A Warm Priace — Heir. 


She must doves MAE. Uncll refigre his. fray: 


134 From the caricature A Warm Place — Hell, by Paul Revere, 1768, engraved for the 
Coloniai Society of Massachusetts from an original owned by Mary Lincoln Eliot 
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MASSACHUSETTS REFUSES 
TO RESCIND THE 
CIRCULAR LETTER 

BERNARD'S misrepresentation met 
with a sympathetic response from the 
King and Hillsborough. Royal orders 
were issued to the Governor to require 
the House to withdraw the resolution 
authorizing the Circular Letter of Feb- 
ruary 11. On June 21 this order was 
transmitted. Otis opened the debate 
with a ringing arraignment of the 
ministry’s conduct. “When Lord 
Hillsborough knows that we will not 
rescind our acts, he should apply to 
Parliament to rescind theirs. Let 
Britain rescind her measures, or the 
colonies are lost to her forever.” For 
nine days the debate continued. 
Then, behind locked doors, the ques- 
tion was put, “Whether this House 
will rescind the resolution.” Ninety- 
two answered nay; only seventeen 
sided with the Government. Dissolu- 


a “ 
of 


ONS t7t_ 2 ’ p 
2 Ppt h—Qterrd g Fear thy. Waly 


tion followed. The whole proceeding evoked intense excitement. The “Illustrious Ninety-two” became the 
popular toast. The caricature pictures the public attitude toward the dissident seventeen. Timothy Ruggles 
of Worcester is in the van. Means are about to be employed to overcome his obvious reluctance to proceed. 
In the background is the cupola of the Governor’s mansion, Province House. 


OTHER COLONIES WELCOME THE CIRCULAR LETTER 


Events in Massachusetts found an echo in the South. Maryland, through its Assembly, reprimanded its 
Governor when he asked, as he was required to do by Hillsborough, that the Circular Letter should be ignored. 
Then Maryland professed entire agreement with the opinions expressed by Adams. In Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Georgia, South Carolina, Rhode Island, an equally favorable reception was given to the 
epistle. Even cautious John Dickinson was moved to unusual depths of emotion. In May, 1768, the new cus- 
toms commissioners reached Boston. Shortly thereafter John Hancock’s sloop Liberty was seized on a charge 


of importing goods with- 
out duty payments. Scuf- 
fles between officers of the 
law and the populace en- 
sued. Dickinson broke in- 
to verse. Using Garrick’s 
popular Hearts of Oak as 
a catchy tune, the staid 
lawyer wrote A Song for 
American Freedom. Shy 
of publishing his new ven- 
ture into unfamiliar 
realms, Dickinson sent it 
to his friend Otis, who at 
once had it published. 
For years the Luzberty 
Song was the most popu- 
lar of all political 
snatches. 


The L I BER TY SONG. In Freedom we're born. &c. 


Joie eee ra eciese=e 


See SSS 
Dn PSSey 7A Mss a Ts 
fs ‘Boa, Om par - fes are ready, ~ Steady, Friends, Steady. Not s3Slaves, but as Freem:n aur ,mo>mty we'}l give 
2 \ « 
be werehty Forefathers--Let’s give them acheer With tranfport they cry'd, *‘nowourwilheswegiinfFor Heaven zpproves of each generens decd. 
ee esa eaagencay Neer; |For oar children thall gather the fruits of ourpsin’’] Ja Fr.edum we're born, Ox. * 
Oceans, yo doferts,for freedom they carhe,| ss Freelem we're barn oc. | (pea All ages fhall (eax with amige end applasfe, 
dying bequeath'd es chair freedow aad Fae.}3warms of plaenien and penGoners f00 will apjOT the courage we’ il thew in fepgmam of Or laws 
Ja Fracdam ws'ra born orc. Lise locafts deformlug the charms of the year jlo die we can bear---but to fervé we cifdain, 
Thetr geweroas bofoms al! dansers defpis’d, dans vainly will rife, Showers vainly defend, [For thame sto Freedum amore dr 
A Fo wikely, thelr BirBhrig hts they pria'dy [If we are to drudge for what others thal) {pend} Js Freedom we're bern, tp = E 
qi eeep abu thoy gre, we wl! pioully keep,| Je Freedom we re born Ge. . This berper I crown fur oar fens heath) 
Mer fretioase (betsreus on the tend andihe deep. Then job: Mand in hand brave Am@ricans all, [And this for Briteupia’s giacy and wealth, 
fa Prig tem we're born, a. By umitlig we ftaed, by dividing we fall; lat wealth and that glory rmmorwl my be, 
Te Tree tbetr ows heads liad to liberty rear’d ; [a fo Kightcoas a canfe let us hope to focceed, [UF the fs bne juit--- and if we are bat Pree 
five cr bebe'd grow:ng ftioag and rever'd fa Frocdem we're barn $e. 


135 The Liberty Song, 1768 from Bickerstaft’s Boston Almanack, 1769, words written by John Dicki 
music, tune of Hearts of Oak, by David Garrick, in the Boston Public Library Seka sohs 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


Muy 29—June 5. 


RESOLVES of rhe Houfe of Burgefles, pafed sBé 


E -36'6 of May, 1769. 
‘Refolved, Nemine peat tec tile right of im- 
‘ontradicente, po ne trx¢s on tHe inhabi- 

Rants of this his MejeRty’s Colony aad Domin on of 
Pirginia, is now;. and ever hath been, 3s alfy amd 
conftitutionatly vefted in the Houfe of Bercetes, 
to the ancient ‘and 


lawfully convened, according 
ware with the confess of the Council, 


eRtablided 
; nd of his efty, the King of. Greet -Brifais, or 
ee 


bis Governor fort 
Refelwed, Nemine 
undoubted privilage of the inhabitants of this colony, 
to petition their Sovereign for redrefé of grievances ; 
and tbat it is lswful and expedi¢nt to procure the 
concurrence of bis Majefty’s other colorties, in duti- 


‘ontradicente, “That it ty tht: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CHRONICLE, &e. for 1960.. 


fyl addreffea, ptaying the Royal interpofitioh in 
favour of the vielatéd rights of America. 

S Reftved, Nemine Contraiicénté, That all trials 
for treafon; mifprifion of treafon, or for any felony 
of crime whatfoever, committed and done in this hie 
Majéfty» faid colony and dominion, by any per 
fon or is reding therein, ought of right fo be 
Had, god ores - << befpre his Majefty’s 
Oo! within his faid colony, sccording to 
the fised and known courfe of pietieding t Tate 
thd feistng’sty perfon or perfons refiding in this co- 
Jony, fufpetted of any crime whatloever, committed 
therein pre eatras fuch perfon or perfons to places 
beyond the foa to be tried, ip highty derogatory of 
the sights of Brij fubjelti, as thereby the inchi- 
mable privittge of being fried by & jury fiom the 


161 


vicinagr, as well as the liberty ef Summoning and | 
producing witneffes on fech trial, will be teken 
away from the party accufed. 

Refelved, Ncmin- Contrdicente, That an humb!¢, 
dotift!, and loyal sddréfs, be prefented to his Ma. 
jefty, to sffure him of our inviolable attachment to 

is facred perfon 2nd government; And to befecch 
his royal interpfirida, +s the father of «!! hie peoele, 
huweves rcmoreé from she feat of his emyire, to gu et’ 
tire minds of his floral Ywbhefto of alin Wlonyy and 
vert frem them thofe dangers and thuaries: @ 
will enfoe, from the (citing sod carrying beyond 
any perfon reGding in America, furpeeted 
exrime whatloover, to be tried in any other man 
Ghia by the antiont and -loag e@tublithed course 
prececdia 


136 The Virginia Resolves, May 16, 1769, from the Pennsylvania Chronicle, May 29-June 5, 1769, in the New York Public Library 


THE VIRGINIA ASSEMBLY DEFIES THE GOVERNOR 


THE ministry, alarmed, determined upon stern measures. To divide the colonies, Massachusetts, as the chief 
offender, was singled out for treatment. In February, 1769, Parliament asked the Crown to inquire into 
treasonable acts in Boston, and to bring to England for trial all persons accused. ‘‘ Your measures,” said a 
member, “‘are more calculated to raise than to quell rebellion.” So it proved. Nothing more fully illustrates 
the growing community of spirit in America than the events that ensued. In Virginia the new issue was first 
and most boldly met. The Assembly had been opened, with mutual courtesies, by the new Governor, Lord 
Botetourt. The first resident Governor for many years, he had been selected because of his urbanity, as a fit 
means of winning to the Crown the good graces of the Old Dominion. But the Burgesses insisted upon con- 
sideration of the pending political questions. The result was the adoption of a series of resolutions, asserting 
the rights of petition, of self-taxation and of trial by persons of the neighborhood, and beseeching the King 
“to quiet the minds of his loyal subjects of this colony, and to avert from them those dangers and miseries 
which will ensue from the seizing and carrying beyond sea any person residing in America... to be tried in 
any other manner than by the ancient and long established course of proceeding.”” Peyton Randolph, as 
speaker, sent copies to the other Assemblies. Dissolved by the indignant Governor, the members met in the 
Raleigh Tavern, elected Randolph moderator, and proceeded to draft a non-importation agreement sub- 
mitted by Washington. The document was then circulated throughout the province. 


THE CHAIN OF UNION 
IS COMPLETED 


Up to this time, such non- 
importation agreements had 
not been widely adopted. 
Many felt that they would 
serve merely to widen the 
breach; others that farming 
and the fisheries would un- 
duly suffer from the stimu- 
lated manufactures. The 
Virginia Resolves aroused 
the continent. Resolutions, 
memorials and addresses 
were prepared; the printing- 
press became active; argu- 
ments patriotic and ingenious 
were advanced in favor of 
the agreements. Late in 1769 
action on the part of North 
Carolina “completed — the 
chain of union throughout 
the continent.’ An economic 
reprisal had been set on foot. 
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ASSEMBLIES ENDORSE NON- 
IMPORTATION AGREEMENTS 
MeasvurEs were framed to make the agreements 
effective. Colonial assemblies passed resolutions 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


ani MPORTER satartie endorsing the private arrangements entered into by 
the citizenry. Town meetings voted to prohibit the 
BIVALLE Neil aD: consumption of tea. Handbills were used to persuade 


the “Sons and Daughters of Liberty” to boycott 
. i i Path hibited 
North Side of the TOWN-HOUSE, traders who continued to impor e prohibite 


articles. 


and Oppofite the Town-Pump, m 
The true Sous of Liberty 


Corn-bil, BOSTON. 


And Supporters of the Non-Importation 
Agrecment, 

It is defired that the Sons and 
DaucuTers of / BE RT 7, 
would not buy any one thing of 
him, for in fo doing they will bring 
Difgrace upon ¢hem/efves, and their 
Pofierity, for ever and ever, AMEN. 


At determined to réfent any the leaft 
Infult or Menace offer'd to any one or 

more of the fevcral Committees ap- 
pointed by the Body at. Faneuil-Hall, and 
chaftife any one or more of them as they 
deferve ; and will alfo fupport the Printers 
in any Thing the Committees fhall defire 
them to print. 


«AS a Warning’to any one that fhall 
affront as aforefaid, upon fure Infor- 
138 Boycott of a span ee pes ae ones Bendbill in the mation given, one of thefe Advertife- 
ments will be pofted up at the Door 

or Dwelling-Houfe of the Offender. 


139 A Warning by the Boston Sons of Liberty, from a 
handbull in the Massachusetts Historical Society 


THE PATRIOTS’ COMMITTEES 
COMMAND SUPPORT 


WueEn public authorities — especially the redcoats 
— threatened to interfere with the work of “non- 
importation and economy” the patriots did not 
shrink from hints of direct action. 


KING GEORGE’S WISHES ARE 
FURTHERED BY NORTH 


Eneutsu politics had changed since the repeal of the 
Stamp Act. In 1767 Townshend’s death had brought 
Lord North into office as Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer. Here was a minister pleasing to George III. 
Able, courageous, good-humored, North was a dex- 
terous politician. As a supporter of Tory principles, 
too indolent to oppose even extreme measures spon- 
sored by the willful monarch, he employed his skill 
for thirteen years to further the King’s desires. 
The ministry was soon to become the pliable instru- 


140 Lord North, 1732-92, from the drawing by Nathaniel Dance- : 3 
Holland (1735-1811) in the National Portrait Gallery, London ment of an irresponsible ruler. 
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BY OPPRESSION ENGLAND 
INCURS LOSS OF PRESTIGE 


On November 8, 1768, the King 
opened Parliament with a speech 
in which he said: “The capital 
town of [that] colony appears . . . 
to be in a state of disobedience to 
all law and government, and has 
proceeded to measures subversive 
of the constitution, and attended 
with circumstances that might 
manifest a disposition to throw off 
their dependence on Great Britain. 
On my part, I have pursued every 
measure that appears to be neces- 
ee a ae a yee 141 From a AA BOE He la oe Heduced i the Political Register, 
to the authority of the legislature.” There were many in England who did not agree with this. Opposition 
to the King’s policy was becoming outspoken. The Political Register for December, 1768, carried the above 
cartoon. The following explanation of it was given: “Great Britain is supposed to have been placed upon the 
globe; but the colonies being severed from her, she is seen lifting her eyes and mangled stumps to heaven: her 
shield, which she is unable to wield, lies useless at her side; her lance has pierced New England: the laurel 
branch has fallen from the hand of Pennsylvania: the English oak has lost its head, and stands a bare trunk.” 
This was the moral: “The ordaining of laws in favor of one part of the nation, to the prejudice and oppres- 
sion of another, is certainly the most erroneous and mistaken policy. . . . The whole state is weakened, and 
perhaps ruined forever!” 


POWNALL URGES REPEAL OF 
THE TOWNSHEND DUTIES 
In January, 1770, North became Prime Min- 
ister. He was faced with a dilemma. The 
net revenue from America was less than 
three hundred pounds; while the expenses 
of the military establishment there were 
over one hundred fifty thousand pounds. 
The colonial boycott had in 1769 reduced 
imports from Great Britain seven hundred 
fifty thousand pounds. Something must be 
done, and that without surrendering to the 
malcontents. In the spring of 1769 Thomas 
Pownall had in the Commons proposed re- 
peal of the Townshend duties: “So favor- 
able an opportunity will never recur. 
Colonies are combining against our trade 
and manufactures; new provocations will 
be given; British honor will be more deeply 
engaged. Let Parliament then, at once, in 
advance of the new difficulties, repeal the 
Act, end the controversy, and give peace to 
the two countries.” Pownall had long been 
a firm and consistent friend of America. 
He had been one of the best of the royal 
governors of Massachusetts. In 1767 he 
had opposed the idea of parliamentary 


142 Thomas Pownall, 1720-1805, from a mezzotint engraving by Richard : 
taxation. 


22 a 3 3 25-70), in the 
Jom (1743-1822), after a painting by Francis Cotes (1725 
enret Collection, New York Public Library 
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Anno Regn decimo Georgii Il. Regis. 


Paper, Pafte-boards, Mill-boards, and Scale- 

boards, of the Produce or Manufaéture of 

Grzat Britain, imported into any of His Ma- 

jefty’s Colonies in America; and alfo to the 

difcontinuing .hz Drawbacks payableon China 

Earthen-ware exported to Amerwca, and for 
Anno decimo regulating the Exportation thereof 


pret) REAS in and bp an at paleo 

2 in the Scvoenth Pear of bis aBayety's 

Reign. intitules. An Act for grant. 

ig certain Duties in the Britith Co- 

Re} lonies and Plantations in America. for 

3 allowing 2 Drawback of the Duties of 
PKS allowing 

Cuftoms upon the Exportation, from this 

Kingdom, of Cofice and Cocoa Nuts of the Produce of 

the faid Colonies or Plantctions; for difcontinuing the 

CAP XVII Drawbacks payable on China Earthen-ware exported to 

America; and for more effcétually preventing the <hao- 

An A& to repeal fo much of an AG made in deftine Running of Goods in the fad Colomes and Plaota- 

x tions, ff was, among@ other bhings enated, Char 

the Seventh Year of His prefent Mayelty’s there thould be raifed. levied. cofieéeo. ahd patd unto 

Reign, intituled, 4x AG for granting certain Dis egayedp. Wis Heirs, and Succeffoys, certain Duties 

Duties 1 the Brith Colomses and Plantations 1m upot @lafs. Rev-lead. Cipitetead, Painters Colours, 

‘ and upon che (everal Sojts of Paper therein mentiosted > 

America, for allowing a Drawhack of the Du- ag alfo upon all Wabe-board, Qpill-Voard. and Sccler 

tres of Cufforss upon the Exportation, from this poard. which tould be imported into aap Colonp o7 


Kingdom, of Coffee and Cocoa Nuts of the Pro- Plantation in America. under the Dominion of bis 


3 SHajefip. ie WHeits and Succes And wreceas tie 
duce of the Sad Colonses ar Plantations for faid Duties, tn fo far as thep affet the Produce and 


Aifcontinuing the Drawbacks payable on China eganu(aure ef Great Britain. D9 in their Mature tend 
Earthen-ware exported to America, and for to the Pyeiusice end Ditcouragement thereof. anv art 
ticrefoxe contracy to the tcue (Pinciples of Commerce - 
Sap it thereloye pleate Pour mok Creellent wWaiédy. 
ning 2f Goods sn the fad Colones and Planta- aay it map be cnaaed i and be tf ena@ed. bp the 
tions, as relates to the Duties upon Glafs, Ging's mol Ercelient agayedp. bp ahd teith the aovice 
Red lead, White-lead, Painters Colours, and Content of che Loyos Spicitual and Cemporal. and 
Conmions. in this prefent [Parliament affenibled, anv 

40 Paper. by the Aurhoyitp of tbe fame. Chat. from and after the 

Fira 


Preamble re- 
citing, 


Georgii III. Regis non 


more effettually preventing the clandeftine Run- 
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From an original printed copy (second and third pages), in possession of the publishers, of the Act of 1770 repealing 
all duties except the one on tea 


THE KING RETAINS THE TEA TAX ON PRINCIPLE 


But repeal was not to the liking of North and his master. Said North: “If we are to run after America 
in search of reconciliation, I do not know a single Act of Parliament that will remain. Are we to make con- 
cessions to these people, because they have the hardihood to set us at defiance? No authority was ever con- 
firmed by the concession of any part of honor or of right. Shall I give up my right?” The answer was the 
King’s: “There must always be one tax to keep up the right.”’ “The contest in America,” North said in 
1770, “is now for no less than sovereignty on one side, and independence on the other.”’ So in April all the 
duties were repealed except that on tea. This was retained to assert British sovereignty. ‘‘The Grenville 
plan to tax America for revenue was given up, and in lieuof it was the King’s plan to tax it on principle.’ — 
J. S. Basserr, Short History of the United States, p. 173. 


145 From an engraving, ahous aie vy John C. McRae after the painting Raising the 


iberty Pole, by F. A. Chapman 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


BOSTON PASSIVELY RESISTS THE QUARTERING 
OF BRITISH TROOPS 


Tue troubles of 1768 in Boston had led to the sending of 
troops to that place. They arrived in September. Governor 
Bernard tried to have at least one regiment quartered in 
town. The townspeople insisted that all be lodged in the 
barracks at Fort William in the harbor. General Gage was 
at last forced to hire quarters at high rentals. Throughout 
the stay of the troops, till the eve of the Revolution, this 
policy of passive resistance proved effective. 


THE PRESENCE OF TROOPS IRRITATES 
THE BOSTON PEOPLE 


Tue presence of the King’s scarlet was a continual source of 
irritation to the inhabitants. Their services were not wanted; 
their pompous parades were offensive; their bearing often 
insulting. ‘‘The troops greatly corrupt our morals,” said 
Dr. Cooper, brother of the Town Clerk, and Mayhew’s suc- 
cessor as the political preacher of the town. “They are in 


every sense an oppression. May Heaven soon deliver us from 
this great evil.” 


Quarrels often arose between individual 
soldiers and the citi- 
zens. In all fairness 
to the former, the 
taunts of the latter 
were more than oc- 
casionally provoca- 
tive. 


147 From the painting King’s Scarlet and Homespun, 
by Harry A. Ogden (1856-). © Goupil & Co., Paris 


THE BOSTON “MASSACRE,” 1770 


On March 5, 1770, the pent-up feelings 
overflowed in the episode dubbed the Boston 
Massacre. Though differing but in degree 
from earlier affrays, it aroused the populace 
and was for years celebrated annually in 
Old South Church. On the day following 


the affair, a town meeting authorized 


on, mutt eye the diltinguithed Hand of Heaven, ahd impre(s every Mind with 

a humble Confidence, that “ no Defign formed againft us thall profper ;” The 

poor devoted Town of Botton has fuffered, and is {till Suffering, all that the ua- 
meritted Malice of Men and Devils could invent for Her Deftruétion ; but although impoverithed 
and dittceffed, the is not yet fubjugaced and enflayed ; though Immured withio the Fortraffes of 
their Enemies, the free and generous Botoms of the Inhabitants beat (trongly-in the Caule of 
Liberty ; Bot it appears that the Meafure of dhinitterial Wrath is not yet full : That detcted 
Parricite Hurcuinson, has vaunted to his few Friends, that thould the People*fabmit to the 
vislainous Exictions of the prefent goveromeatal Knot of Tyraats, *“ yer ftill che Towa of Bolton 
would furzver remain a garrilonet Town,” as a Check upon the Country, left they fhould here- 
after be iiduced to clamour againft the Ediéts of their fovercign Lords and Matters, the Britith 
Parliament. The following Plan was providentially detected, and is now offered to the Public, 
with this folemn Queftion---Will the People fit tame and inactive Spettators of the hoftile 
Defigns of our inveterate Enemies, and exercife fuch Degrees of BAoderation and Forbearance 
as to faffer thufe Enemies to compleat their Warks, and fo far effect their dangerous Purpole, 
thrat Refiftance would fiaally be in vain ? 


HOEVER has candidly traced the rapid Growch of thele Colonies from 
\ , ] their little Beginnings to their prefent fourithing State in Wealth and Populati- 


‘Tie WATCHMAN, 


‘Memorandums, fora Report. 


E have agreable to your Commands viewed and enquired what Covet can be hired 
with the Confent of the Proprictors fur the Troops next Winter. 


We find that Out-Houfes, Diftilleries and Store-Houles ean be hired to contain the Serjeants, 
&c. and private Men of four Regiments. That as thefe want Fire-Places, Windows, and even 
Floors, the Expence of fetting up the(s, and for Rent, and returning them in the Condition they 
now ftand, will be nearly to One Thoufand Pounds a Regiment. This Expence would be 
greatly leffened, and the Troops more comfortably quartered, if the public Buildings, (uch as 
the Manufacturing Houfe, doc, can be appropriated for the Accommodation of the Troops, 


Jt appears that Barracks can be built on a more thirfty Footing than they can be hired, and 
fitted up. But as no Body in this Place will aid fuch Works, Capt. Montrefor with the A(fiit- 
ance he can at prefent depend upon, thinks he cannot amdertake to furnith Barracks before the 
End of November, for more than three Regiments ; the Officers of one of thefe Regiments co 
be quartered, 


. 

Te appe:.rs on Enquiry, difficuls to find Houfes for quartering Officers of the Regiments, whole 
private zn are to be lodged in Out-Houles ; Lodging Money fhould be given to Officers who 
.We cannot provide for. 


To chofing Situations for the Barracks to be built, it might be withed to place them fo as to 
make the ~refent Erection part of fome general Plan that may be found, with a View of com- 
manding the Obedience of the Town on future Oscafions ; but if they are confined to Situations 
where the Ground is reputed to belong to the Public, we would propofe to baild Barracks for 
two Regi nents, including Officers, on the Comanon, or on a Field near it; which could be bi- 
red or purchated from Mr, Brattle, 


‘To put two Companies into a folid Barrack, or Bllock-Hoafe, on the Top of Bacon-Hill, which 
Mould be enclofed with a Trench sod Paiifade. 


A Barrack fhould be built on Fort-Hill, bleh might iodge zight Companies ead the Artillery. 


As foon as it is proper to let each Regiment have ite Quarters, their Effarta to get themielres 
lodged would contribute greatly to have tae Work famithed early. on 


© This is a Fad, founded ofa the Authority of « ref Geati tas 
whe the kad h fata Mr Honcheniears ood Mout Ceateea of in Tews, inniy served from Lenteny 


146 From a broadside urging resistance to the quartering 
of troops, Boston (1768?), tn the Emmet Collection, 
New York Public Library 


tat know rz fisarsans @ that swfid Goal. 


Samuel Adams to request the Governor to ct, i a. ii acme Peep 


remove the troops to Castle William. This 
Hutchinson and his staff finally agreed to 
do; and for four years troops remained in 
Boston harbor. 


ThePatriot’s copwis'Tears for eattinve fhed, [keen Execraiongen Unie Pate infsibdts 
glorious‘Libute wtich embaims theDead . [Shallreach aJunon whe never canbe bik! 


4 Le Saw Gray SaubMavemes, JaeiCabpwnu. Cesrus Arrucks Pa 


0d MAILE NID Of CREME (Gsnise? Mosk veJoreCiaes\ More is —s 


148 From the engraving by Paul Revere in the New York Historical Society 
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149 From the portrait of Hutchinson by John Singleton Copley, 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society 


ISRAEL MAUDUIT, 1708-87, HUTCHINSON’S 
AGENT IN ENGLAND 


In such actions, Hutchinson was not unwilling to 
misrepresent American conditions. His agent in 
this work was Mauduit. Though educated for the 
ministry, Mauduit had become a successful London 
merchant. In 1763 he was entrusted with the pres- 
entation of the interests of Massachusetts to the 
Government. Shortly thereafter he began issuing 
pamphlets favoring the contentions of the colonies; 
in this work, which continued until 1781, he proved 
very adroit. When events in America seemed to 
threaten a rupture of British relations, Mauduit 
opposed the colonies. In March, 1778, however, 
he declared for American independence and bent his 
efforts to secure it. The use of such London agents 
became a common practice of many of the colonies. 
With direct and continuous intercommunication out 
of the question, some such institution was needed 
to impress the imperial authorities with the real 
views of the colonists. Official dispatches often 
required interpretation at the hands of some 
one familiar with local conditions. Of such agents 
Mauduit was one of the ablest. 
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i: THOMAS HUTCHINSON, 1711-80, 
TORY GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Hurcnrinson in 1770 succeeded Bernard 
as Governor. A descendant of Ann 
Hutchinson, he did not inherit any bent 
toward rebellion against constituted 
authority. He was a scholar, a man of 
ability, a good administrator. His long 
public career gives evidence of this. In 
1738 he was a Boston selectman; for 
ten years he represented the town in the 
Assembly, for three years being Speaker; 
from 1749 to 1766 he was a member of 
the Council; he had been Lieutenant 
Governor since 1758; and since 1760 
Chief Justice as well. “‘No man was so 
experienced in the public affairs of the 
colony; and no one was so familiar with 
its history, usages and laws.” — Ban- 
crort, VI, p.303. This knowledge should 
have served him in these portentous 
years; but unfortunately that long offi- 
cial service had brought his natural con- 
servatism more and more into line with 
the views of the imperial government. 
In 1765 he had disapproved of the Stamp 
Act. In 1770 he not only supported 
Lord North, but urged him on. 


Lyte 


ea 
abecoaes, 
cestsories 


150 From the European Magazine, 1787, engraving after a portrai 
1751, by Mason Chamberlin (d. 1787) us . 
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FEMININE TEA-DRINKERS WEAKEN THE 
BOYCOTT, 1770 

Lorp Norru had originally favored the total repeal of the 
Townshend duties. Royal persistence, combined with a belief 
that the non-importation agreements would fall of themselves, 
had won him round. In this belief he was correct. Only in 
New York had the agreement been well kept. After the 
partial repeal, Carolina, Georgia, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Massachusetts, one by one in- 
creased importations from England. Merchants of New York 
felt the strain of their self-imposed abnegation. A poll of the 
people was taken in the summer of 1770 — one of the earliest in 
American history. Only three hundred out of fifteen hundred 
favored the retention of restrictions on goods other than tea. 
So in July the merchants placed London orders for merchan- 
dise, except tea. Philadelphia, Boston and South Carolina de- 
nounced the action. ‘“‘Send us your Liberty Pole,” said 
Philadelphia. But the agreement was broken, to the joy of 
the Tory. That there was pressure upon the New York mer- 
chant to procure tea as well is shown by the accompanying 
squib. And there is little doubt that plenty of the “Indian 
weed” found its way into the homes of the well-to-do. 


A BRITISH PATROL SHIP IS BURNED 
OFF PROVIDENCE 
“Tur people,” wrote Johnson, Connecticut’s agent, on 
October 25, 1771, “appear to be weary of their altercations 
with the Mother Country; a little discreet conduct on both 
sides would perfectly reéstablish . . . warm affection and 
respect towards Great Britain.” But such conduct was not 
forthcoming. Comparative calm was broken from time to 
time, and in very significant fashion. A most dramatic in- 
stance occurred off Providence in 1772. Patrolling that shore 
against smugglers was the Gaspé, Lieutenant Dudingston 
commanding. Smugglers were then patriots; Dudingston was 
exasperatingly efficient, perhaps overbearing, in the execution 
of his duty. One day, chasing Captain Benjamin Lindsay’s 


_TEA-DRINK NG LADIES o» NEW-YORK, — 


“TREN Apaw firlt (ll into Savan‘s Snare, 
WY And forfeited his Blifs to pleafe the Fair; 
Gos from his Garden drove the fiaail Man, 

And thus.the Source of human Woes began. 
“J was weak in Apam, for to pleafe his Wile, 
To lof bis aceefs to the Tree of Life: - oo 
huis d ar bought Knowledge all his Suns deplore, « - 
Draru thir Inheritance, and Sin their Store, + | 
Rus why blune Apaw, fince his Brainlefs Race | 
Will oe their Ain to obtain a beautious Face; ' 
And will their Honour, Pride, and Wealth lay dowst, 
_ Father then fee a lovely Woman frown. : 
‘The Ladics are not quite, f 'complifant, 
if they want Txa, they'll ftorm and rave and rant, 
And call thrirLordly Hufbands Ass and Croveny. - 
ZXhe jeft of Fools and Sport of all the Town. 
A pieafent Story lacely I heard told ( 
~ OF Manau Ucanstoom, a noted Scold, 
Lat Day her Huthand faid, “ My deareft Life,- 4 
My Kind, my Fair, my Angel of a Wife; : 
- Jul row, fon Lonpon, there's a Ship come in 
Brings noble Nesrs will raife us Merchants F. ame, - 
‘Yhe Fiuits of our non-importation Scheme. 
The Parliament, dear Saint, may they be bleft 
Have great part. cf our Grievances redreft :” 
* Elave they indced,” replies the frowning Dame, 
_ “Say, is there not fome Teaand China come”! 
«« Why, na! We can’t import that Indian Weed; | 
- That Duty’s Mill a Rod above our Head.” 
* Cutf. on your Htads, you nafty fumbling Crew, 
‘Thien round his Shoulders the hard Broom-Stick flew 
_ Go, dirty Crop-roir! get me fome Shuthong, : 
Rpestles Pee invited Mapam Sraona. 
w-~ Silence --- you Broceuran --- h 
| sacle - ae 
_ Getto your Cock-Loft or exned fome Strokes.” 
_. yer | Your Servant Madam, Tea is on the i 
Ureally thos you once had broke your Word,” 

* T aik your Pardon, dear Miss Hoxsstoom, 

| My {praling Brats kept me folong at Home; 
4, My ftupid Hufband too has gone altray : 
Ta wait-upon the Sons of Linzsry. | 
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From a broadside dated New York, May 10, 1770, 
in the New York Public Library 


sloop Hannah, the Gaspé ran aground. The news spread rapidly. Under the lead of John Brown, merchant, 


y 2 t ainting Altack on 
pee ee : Historical Society, Providence 


the Gaspé by Charles DeWolf Brownell, in the Rhode Island 


and Abraham Whipple, ship- 
master, an expedition was organ- 
ized. During the night the Gaspé 
was boarded by a party of sixty- 
four armed men from Providence, 
after a scuffle in which the Lieu- 
tenant was wounded. Sending 
the crew ashore, the daring 
townsfolk set fire to the vessel, 
which burned to the water’s edge. 
It was another episode showing 
the degree of irritation aroused 
in the average American of those 
days by the inept conduct of the 
British Government. 
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j ao _ ts ROYAL PROCLAMATION CONCERNING 
EN RS THE GASPE 

In England this lawless act was magnified into high treason. 

Royal orders were issued to the colonial authorities, com- 

manding them to arrest the culprits and hand them over to 

be taken to England for trial. But Rhode Island had no 
royal governor; nor would any one move to retain the raiders. 

who plundered and burnt the Gajpee Schooner; | Stephen Hopkins, now Chief Justice, let it be known that he 

and barbaroutly wounded and ill treated Licut 3 . 

nant lian Duding funy “ommander ofthe id | would give no cognizance to any such arrest. Even the offer 

a ” ie of rewards by the Crown failed to bring forward the offend- 

ers. Yet they were well known. They were, indeed, with 

Abraham Whipple as 


their leader, among 


ce ess 
CEROR GR. ee 


COLO 
By the K IN 
et AM BR © © Late MACE 


FOR the difcoveringand apprehendt he Perfoos 


S 


« 


Boston, Juxe 22d, 1773. 
Sik, 


the most prominent ; 
he Committee of Correfpondence of the Town of Boffor, 
conformable to that Duty which they have hitherto endea- 


persons m Providence. Youred to difcharge with Fidelity, again addrefs you with 2 very for- 
They had assembled tonate Importane Difcovery ; and-cannot but exprefs thcir grateful 


Srntim nts in having obtained the Approbation of fo large a Majo- 


. rity 1 che Gowns in this Colony, for their paft Auention to the 

for their adventure by grvcral Interet 
beat of drum and laid A mute extraordinary Occurrence poffibly never yet took Place 
jo Amevicd ; the « rovidential Care cen gracious being who con- 


duéteu the varly Settlers of this Country to eftablifi a fafe Retrear 
from yranny for thericlves and their Pofterity in America, bas 


their plans at a public 


again wondertully interpofed to bring to Light the Plot that had 
tavern. And on the day bech laid for us by our malicious and inGidious Exemics. 
1 j Our prefent Governor has beed exerting himfclf (as the hongrable- 
following the raid one joule of A Berubly hate coord themfelves in Ale lare Refolves) 
“ by his fecret confidential Correlpondence, to introduce Meal 
of them had openly u Cee of our conftitutionalLiberty, while he has practiced Bee 
. “ method among the People of this Province, to fix in their Mind: 
paraded the Lieuten- “ an exalted Opinion of bid « Affi ion for heme) faa hie 
; “ untemitted Endedvours to prothote their bett Intereft at the Court 
ants gold-laced hat. * of Great-Britain.” This will abundantly eppcar by the Letters 


and Refolves which we herewith tranfmit to you ; the feriousPerufal 
: pb whi Mies you your prefent molt dangerous Situation. 

: ; 4 . fis Peri Is for the Rri&eft Concurrence in Senti d. 
153 From the original in the Rhode Island Historical Society Aétion of every inidividual of this Province, and #e may add, of 
TH1s CONTINENT; all private Views fhould ‘be annihilated, and 
the Good of the Whole fhould be the fingle Objeé@ of ourPorfuir— 


BOSTON’S COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE ee Sele 
CALLS FOR UNIFIED ACTION wens 
Happentnes such as this encouraged the radical element. Sam Your Friends end bnble Servent, 


Adams, smelling tyranny on every tainted breeze, was convinced by 
now (October 29, 1772) that “this country must shake off its intoler- 


Signed by Direétion of Poe for Correfpordence in Boor, 
hin Boy, j Tosin- Clerk 


a To the Towsi-Clerk of © 5 Bo be imines 
able burdens at all events.” Unceasingly he worked. More and more ft et ee «fe rw Toon 
. . ebofem, of! fe to ti en, 
he insisted that the cause of une Scledimen, $0 be commaniceted to she Town. 


colony was the cause of all, and 
5 154 From the Circular Letter, June 22, 1773, 
that through union alone could addressed to the town committees, in the 
5s a : Massachusetts Historical Society 
rights be maintained. At last, 


in Boston town meeting, he found occasion to set up machmery to 


T a Meeting at the Exchange, 16th May, 
1774, ISAAC LOW, chofen CHAIRMAN. 
th Queftion put, Whether it is neceflary for the 
prefent, toappoint a Committee to correfpond with the 
neighbouring Colonies, on the prefent important Crifis? 
Carried inthe Affirmative by a great Majority. 
2d. Whether a Committee be nominated this Even- 


ing for the Approbation ofthe Publc?---Carried inthe achieve his end. On his motion there was appointed a Committee of 
rmatve by a great Mayonity. =e : 
ga. Whether ie Coma ecclge ese pone Correspondence of twenty-one members, to exchange opinions and in- 
25?—Carried for 50, by Majority. 5 G 1 
i The follosing Perfor cere nominated: formation with other towns. ‘‘God grant,” he cried, “that the love of 
obn Alfop, Benaninearhs : 5 , . 
Wim Bay jolgh Haller, liberty, and a zeal to support it, may enkindle in every town.” The 
cophyladi Bache, Charles Shaw, ° : = 
Four vB. Lannlin Aleader Walle, response was pleasing. Soon Adams was leading an unofficial but 
vi Ny ames Jaunccy, 
Ifaac Sears, abric! udlow 7 7 1 } } ] 1 
Dan Totton iar isipge a ascii authoritative colonial organization. Though Hutchison might refuse 
arles M* Evers, ‘a Walron. : 7 } 
Charles Nicholl. ae be to call the Assembly, unified counsel was now again possible and even 
Alexander M‘Dougall, Peter Van Schauck, 
Capt. Thoms Randal Henry Remfen, present. 
Ifaac Low, George Bowne, 
Leva Lien Pn Caren 
acobus Van Zandt, eter Goelct, 
Jems Duane Abraham Brafher, OTHER COLONIES FOLLOW BOSTON’S LEAD 
ware f, Abraham P Lott, 
Thomas P vi 7 Savion 5 : 5 
Bie Dette ee Wuen Virginia, spurred by the Gaspé affair, and under the leadership of 
iam ton, Abraham Duryce, 5 : 
Richard Yate Jol Bul Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Dabney Carr and Richard Henry 
[) le Lancey, illiam M‘Adam, “ . . 
ls sherreck, Richard Sharpe, Lee, created in March, 1773, a standing Committee of Correspondence 
ee Thurman, Thomas Marfton, z i = a 2 ¥ 5 Is 
pen baaen Hepiciva oon calt to communicate with the other colonies, Adams’ hopes were realized. 


con, May 19th. 
By July Committees were operating in six colonies; and gradually 


155 From a facsimile of the original handbill ; : . ee 
Fe ee Ea tine le: ere ecco came into existence. Through them public opinion was focused, 
in the Bancker Coleceneels ste 1898: and by them political union was foreshadowed. 
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ROYAL CONCESSION TO EAST INDIA 
COMPANY THREATENS AMERICAN 
COMMERCE 


Tus fires of discontent soon received fresh fuel from Eng- 
land. In 1773 the East India Company, financially em- 
barrassed, appealed to the Government for aid. This the 
King granted. The company was allowed to carry tea to 
America free of the usual duties charged for transshipment 
in England. Further, it might establish in the colonies 
stores for selling its goods. The Americans therefore 
could buy their tea more cheaply than the English; while 
the obstinate boycotting American merchant would face 
the cutthroat competition of a monopolistic trading cor- 
poration. The resentment of colonial merchants was that 
of men whose whole economic position was threatened. 
Their thoughts were, a few years later, mirrored by Tom 
Paine, the ever-ready pamphleteer, who was always pre- 
pared to write on any burning aspect of the political or 
economic life of the hour. “When rights are secure, 
property is secure in consequence. But when property 


is made a pretence for unequal or exclusive rights, it 
weakens the right to hold the property, and provokes 
indignation and tumult; for it is unnatural to believe 
that property can be secure under the guarantee of a 
society injured in its rights by the influence of that 


property.” 


Hancock, 1737-93, from the portrait by John Singleton 


157 John Harcooley in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


REVOLUTION 
RAST CO Ca Ar TON 


THE SONS OF LIBERTY, 


OF 


N EwW- Y OR XK. 


L is effentlal t the Freedom and Security of a Free People, that no Taxes be impofed upon them but 


by their own Confent, or their Reprefentztives. For “ what Property have they, in that, which 
another may, by Right, take when be pleales, co him(elf?” The Former is tbe uadoubred Birth- 
right of Englifbmen, to fecure which, the, expended Milllons, and facrificed the Lives of Thoofands. 
And yer, tothe Aftonifiment of all the World, and the Grief of America, the Commons of Great- 
Britain, after the Repeal of the memorable and deteftable Stamp AA, reaflumed the Power of impofiog Taxes 
on the American Colonies, and infilting oo it, asa neceffary Badge of Parliamentary Supremacy, paffed « Bill, 
in the feventh Year of his prefent Majefty’s Reign, impofing Duties on al! Glafs, Painters Colours, Paper, 
and Teas, that fhould after the 20th of November, 1767, be “ imported from Great-Britein, into acy Co- 
Jony or Plantation in America.” This Bill, after the Conesrrence of the Lords, obtained the Royal Affent. 
And tbus, they, who frdm Time immemorial, have exercifed the Right of giving to, or withholding from 
the Crown, their Aids and Subfidies, according to their own free Will and Pleafure, ignified by their Repre- 
fentatives in Parliament, do, by the Aé& in Queftiou, deny us, their Brethren in America, the Enjoyment of the 
fame Night. As this Denial, and the Execution of that A, iovolves our Slavery, acd wowld fap the 
Foundation of our Freedom, whereby we fhould become Slaves to our Brethren and Fellow Subjeéts, born to 
no greater Stock of Freedom than the Americans , the Merchants and Inbabitants of this Cicy, in Conjane- 
tion with the Merchants and Inhabitants of the anclent American Colonies, entered into an Agreement to 
decline 3 Part of their Commerce with Great-Britain, until the abovementioned A@& fhould be totally re- 
pealed.* This Agreement operated fo powerfully to the Difadvantage of the Maovfadturers of England, 
that many of them were uacmployed. To appeafe their Clamours, and to provide the Subfiltence for them, 
which the Non- Importation Agreement had deprived them of, the Parliament im 1770, repealed fo much of 
the Revenue AQ as impofed a Duty on Glafs, Painters Colours, and Paper, and lefr the Dury on Tea, as a 
Te Fi the Parliamehtary Right to Tax us. The Merchants of the Cities of New York and Philadelphia, have 
ing {tri€tly adhered to the Agreement, fo far as it related to the Importation of Articles fabjett to an Ame 
rican Duty ; have convinced the Miniftry, that fome other Meafure muft be adopted, to execote Parliamentary 
Supremacy, over this Country ; aad to remove the Diftrefs brought on the Ea/? India Company, by the ill 
Policy of that A@. Accordingly, to increafe the Temptstina, to the Shippers of ‘Tea from England, an AG 
of Parliament paffed the laft Seffion, which gives the whole Duty oa Tea, the Company were subject to pay, 
upon. the Importation of it into England, to the Parchafers, and Exporters} and when the Company have 
Teo Millions of Pounds of Tea,in their Warchov.cs, exclufive of the Quantity they tay want to (hip, they 
are allowed to export Tea, difcharged from che Payment of that Duty, with which they were, before charge- 
able, In Hopes of Aid in the Execution of this Proje, by the Influence of the Owners of the American 
Ships, Application was made, by the Compzny, to the Captains of thofe Ships, to take the Tea on Freight ; 
but they virtuonty rejeAed it. Still determined on the Scheme, they have chartered Ships to bring over 
the Tea to this Country, which may be hourly expeéed, co make an important Trial of our Virtue. If they 
fucceed in the Sale of that Tea, we thall have ‘no Property that we can call our own, and then we may bid 
adieu to American Liberty.——Therefore, to prevent 2 Calamity, which, of all others, is the moft to be 
dreaded,—Slavery, and its terrible Concomitants—We the Subjcribers, being influenced from 2 Regard to 
Liberty, and difpofed to nie all lawful Endeavours, in our Power, to defeat the pernicious Projeé, and to tran 
mit to our Pofterity, thofe Bleflings of Freedom, which our Aaceftors hare handed down to us; and to coatci- 
bute to" the Support of the Common Liberties’ of America, which are in danger to be fubverted, DO, for 
thofe important Purpofes, agree ta aflociate together, vader the Name and Stile of the SONS or LIBERTY, 
or NEW YORK, and eogage our Honour, to and with cach otber, faithfully to obferte and perform the 
following RESOLUTIONS, Fiz, 
aft. Resocven, That whocver fhall aid, or abet, or im any Manner aflift, in the Introdudiion of Tea, from 
any Place whatfoever, into this Colony, while ic is fabje& by a Britifo AQ of Parliament, to the Payment of a 
Dury, for the Purpofe of raifing a Revenue in America, be fhall be deemed, an Enemy to the Liberties’ of 
America. 
2d. Resorve, That whoever thall be aiding, or afliftiog, in the Landing, or carting of fuch Tea, from 
any Ship, or Veffel, or fhall hire any Floule, Storebuufe, or Cellar, or any Place whatfoever, to depotic the 
‘Tea, fubjeé co a Dury as aforefaid, he thall be deemed, an Enemy to the Liberties of America. 
3d, Resorvep, That whoever fhall fell, or buy, or in any Maoner contribute to the Sale, or Purchafe of 
Tea, fubje& toa Duty as aforefaid, or thall aid, or aber, in tranfporting fuch Tea, by Land, or Water, from 
thi¢ City, until the 7th. Geo. IIE. Chap. 46, commonly called the Revenue AQ, thall be torally, and clearly 
repealed, he thall be deemed, an Enemy to the Liberties of America, 
4th. Resotveo, That whether the Duties on Tea, impofed by this AQ, be paid in Great Britain, or in 
America, our Liberties are equally afle&ed. 
sth. Resotven, ‘Phat whoever fhall rraofgre’s any of thefe Refolutions, we will not deal with, or employ, 
or bave any Conneétion with him, 


NEW-YORK, November 29, 1773. 


156 s . 
Nov. 29, 1773, protesting against the tea duty, in the New York 
Historical Society 


From a broadside of the Sons of Liberty, New York, 


A RICH BOSTON MERCHANT LEADS 
THE RADICALS 


Tue East India Company, however, proceeded to 
send out ships laden with tea, destined for various 
ports. Their coming was known; everywhere prep- 
arations were made. Most spectacular were the 
events in Boston. Here as elsewhere the new 
measure brought into alliance the radical leaders, 
such as Samuel Adams, with the more substantial 
citizens, as William Phillips, John Rowe and John 
Hancock. The latter is one of the most striking 
figures of the Revolution. He was a prominent 
merchant of Boston, of liberal, indeed, of exceed- 
ingly charitable, bent. He had amassed a great 
fortune, being the owner of more property in Boston 
than any other individual. His determined objec- 
tion to the impositions of the English Government, 
his courage in defying the excise officers by smug- 
gling through wines from the Indies, his whole- 
hearted generosity toward those who suffered from 
the cessation of business, endeared him to the 
people of Massachusetts. Hancock was the first 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
first Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 


74 THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


Whereas a Number of Merchants in thisProvince 
have inadvertently imported Tea from Great Bri- 
tain, while it is fubje to the Payment of a Duty 
impofed upon it by an AB of the Britifh Parliament 
Sor the Purpofe of raifing a Revenue in America, 
and appropriating the fame without the Confent of 
thofe whe are required ta pay it: 


RESOLVED, That in thus importing faid Tea, 
they have juftly incurr’d the Difpleafure of our 
Brethren ian the other Colonies. 


And Refolved further, That if any Perfor or 
Perfons fhall hereafter import Tea from Great- 
Britain, or if any Master or Malters of any Veflel 
or Veffels in Great-Britain fhall take the fame on 
Board! to he imported to this Place, until the faid 
unrighteous AG fhall be repeal’d, he or they fhall 
be deem’d by this Body, anEnemy to hisCountry ; 
and we will prevent the Landing and Sale of the 
fame, and the Payment of any Duty thereon. 
And we will effeé the Return thereof te the Place 
from whence jt fhall come. 


‘orts in this Province, ~ 


Upon a Motion made, Voted, That fair Copies 
| be saken of the Whole Frovesdiags of this Meet- 
| ing, and tranfinitted toNew- York &Philadelphia, 
And that Mr. SAMUEL ADAMS, 
Hon. JOHN HANCOCK, Efq; 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS, Ef; 
JOHN ROWE, Eq; 
JONATHAN WILLIAMS, F1q 
Be a Committee to tranfmit the fame. 


Voted, That it is the Determination of this 
Body, to carry their Votes and Refolutions into 
Execution, at the Rifque of their Lives and Pro-- 


perty. 


|  Woted, That theCommittee of Correfpondence 

for this Town, be defired to take Care thatevery 
other Veffet withTea that arrives in thisHarbour, 

have a proper Watch appointed for her — Alfo 
| Voted, That thofe Perfons who are. defirous of 
making a Part of thefe Nightly Watches, be de- 
fired to give in their Names at Meffieurs Edes and 
Gill’s Printing-Office. 


Voted, That our Brethren ie the Countsy be 
defired to afford their Affitince upon the firft 
Notice given ; efpecially if fuch Notice be given 
upon the Arrival of Captain Loring, in Mefieurs 
Clarkes’ Brigantine, 


Voted, That thofe of this Body who belong to 
theTown of Bolton do return their Thayksto their 
Brethren who have come from, the neighbouriog 
Towns, for theirCountenance andUnien with this 
Body in this Exigence of our Affairs. 


VOTED, That the Thanks of thisMeeting be 
given to Jowatnan Wireiams, Efq; for his 
good fervices as Moderator, 


VOTED, That this Meeting be Diffolved —~ 
And it was accordingly Diflolved, 


158 Resolutions of a Boston Town Meeting to 
prevent the ‘‘ Landing and Sale of Tea,’ from a 
broadside, Dec. 1, 1773, in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society 


A MEETING OF PROTEST ENDS WITH A WAR WHOOP 
On the 16th, a vast concourse flocked to that accustomed rendezvous 
of the patriot, Old South Church. Here, with noteworthy patience 
and order, final efforts were made to solve the problem. By evening 
failure was apparent. Then rose Sam Adams, saying: “This meeting 
can do nothing more to save the country.’ 
arranged signal, an Indian war whoop at once sounded without. 


RESOLVED, That the for¢going Vote bo’ 
| pleted and fent to England, and all the Sea-~ 


BOSTON PLANS TO PREVENT THE LANDING OF TEA 


Tue first effort in Boston was to secure the resignation of the Com- 


pany’s agents, two of whom were sons of the Governor. 


Success 


in this, however, was not attained. On November 28, the first of the 


tea-ships, the Dartmouth, appeared in the harbor. 


Two others 


followed shortly. Every exertion was now made to have the tea sent 
back in the ships that had brought it. 
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BOSTON, December 2, 1773 


HEREAS it has been reported that a Permit will be given by 
the Cultom-Hovle for Landing the Tea now on Board a Veffel 
laying in this Harbour, coramanded by Capt. Hari: THIS is 
to Remind the Publick, That it was folemnly voted by the 

Body of the People of this and the neighbouring Towns affembled at the 
Old-South Meeting-Houfe on Toefday the 30th Day’ of November, that 
the faid Tea never-fBould be landed in this Province, or pay one Farthing 
of Doty: And as the aiding or aflifting in procuring or granting any 
fuch Permit for landing the faid Tea or any other Tea fo circumftanced, 


or in offering any Perait when obtained to the Malter or Commander of 
the faid Ship,or aay other Ship in the fame Sitoation, moft betray an 
inhuman Thirft for Blood, and will alfo in a great Mcafure accelerate Con- 
fafion and Civil War: This is to affure fach public Enemies of this Coun- 
try,tbat they will be confider.d and treated as Wretches unworthy to live, 
and will be made the firt Victims of our jolt Refentment. 


Te PEOPLE 


N. B. Captain Bruce is arrived laden with the fame deteftable Commo- 
dity ; and ’tis peremptorily demanded of him, and all concerned, that 
they comply with the fame Requifitions. 


From a Boston handbill, Dec. 2, 1773, in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society 


WARNINGS AGAINST GIVING AID TO THE TEA-SHIP 


SIMULTANEOUSLY precautions were taken against the landing of the 
cargo. ‘This made the situation virtually impossible for the ships. 
The collector of the port declined to issue clearance papers till all 
dutiable goods had been discharged; the townspeople stood ready to 


oppose unloading of the tea. 


taken measures to prevent the 


departure of the vessels past 
Castle William. The law pro- 
vided that should duties not be 
paid after twenty days, the 
vessel and its cargo were liable 
to seizure for non-payment. 
The date of expiration was the 
16th of December. As_ the 
day approached, Hutchinson 
glimpsed victory over his 


townsmen. 


> 


As though this were a pre- 


Governor Hutchinson meanwhile had 


This was caught up by the crowd. The moderator adjourned the 


; A ; i 160 The Old South Meetinghouse, from 
meeting, amid tremendous shouting and cheering. 


a 
photograph by The Hallida = 
graph Co. y Historic Photo: 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


“INDIANS” STAGE THE 
BOSTON TEA PARTY 


Tue throng then proceeded to 
the foot of Purchase Street. 
There, off Griffin’s Wharf, were 
moored the three tea-ships. 
Aboard these went the *‘ Indian” 
party which, in point of fact, had 
been making careful prepara- 
tions through the day. Quietly 
and systematically, before a 
silent but eager gathering, every 
bit of tea was destroyed. No 
other property was damaged, no 
person harmed. “‘The whole,” 
Hutchinson confessed, ‘“‘was 
done with very little tumult.” 
Nevertheless it was an overt and 
premeditated act of violence, 
weakening the colonial cause 
among liberal Englishmen who were friends of America and 
diminishing the chances for a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
culties. 


BOSTONIANS EXULT OVER THEIR DEFIANCE 


Great was the rejoicing. ‘“‘ You cannot imagine,” wrote Samuel 
Adams, “the height of joy that sparkles in the eyes and ani- 
mates the countenances as well as the hearts of all we meet.” 
From outside Massachusetts came echoes. In New York 
crowds “highly extolled the Bostonians”; in Philadelphia bells 
announced “the most perfect approbation.” “‘The TEA is sunk 
in spite of all our foes,” said a contemporary broadside. “A 
NOBLE SIGHT — to see the accursed TEA mingled with MUD 


—and ever for to 


DELAWARE (| ve.” Withal there 
Pat © T'S. 


of concern and of 
Ab HE Reged we have fon your Charafers, and our Defire to promote'your 


der 


courage. One par- 
future Peace and Safety, are the Oceafion of this Third Addrefs to you ticipant epito mized 
In our fecond Letter we aequainted you, that the Tea Ship was a Three 


Decker; We art now informed by good Authority, the is not a Three Decker, but 7 ad rae 
an old black Ship, without a Head, OF ary Ornamanta, this as follow Sis 


Tur Captaov is eee Fellow, and a Jittle obftinate withal.---So much the worfe 
for him.~--For, fo fure as he ides rufly, Wo Shall heave him Keel out, and fee that 
his Bottom be well fired, (erubb'd and paid.:-.-His Upper Works too, will have im 
Overhawling----and a¢ it is faid, he has a good deal of Quisl Work about him, We 
will take particular Care that fuch Part of him undergoss a thorough Rummaging, 


Wa have a fill wop/e Account of hu Ouner :-—-for it is faid, the Ship Pouty was 
bought by him on Pareots to make a Penny of us; and ihat he and Captain Ayre 6D 
were well advifed,of the Rifque they would run, in thus daring to infult and abufe ally. 


us. 


““We do console our- 
selves that we have 
acted constitution- 


‘amv Ayres wan here in the Time of the Stamp-AQ, "and ought to have known 
aE sears than to have expetted we would be fo mean as to fuller his roc 
TEA to be funneld down our Throats, with the Parliament's Duty mixed with it 


‘We know him well, and have calculated to 2 Gill and a Feather, how much it 
will require to fit him for an Amovcanw Exhibition And we hope, not one of 
Body will behave fo ill, as {0 oblige us to clap him in the Cart along Side of the 
Coptains 


Ws mutt repeat, thatthe SHIP POLLY isan old blac Ship, of about Two 
Hundred and Fifty Tons burthen; twithous « Head, and without Ornements—--and, thea 
CAPTAIN AYRES is @ thiok chunky Fillow.--------As fuoh, Taxs Carn to 
avow THEM. 

Youn Oup Faiswos, 
Tux COMMITTEE rox TARRING amp FEATHERING. - 


hladelphin Deemer J) 177 


Monday Moming, December 27, 1773. 
9 (US TEA-SHIP being arrived, every Inhabitant, who withes 
to preferve the Liberty of America, is defired to meet atthe 


Stars-Hovss, This Morning, precifely at TEN o'Clovk, to ad- 
vife what is bell to be done on this alarming Crifis. 


163 From a broadside in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


VIII—6 


161 From the Chronicles of America motion picture The Eve of the Revolution 


~t 
Or 


E AG 
DESTROYED BY INDIANS. 


hey 


YE GLORIOUS SONS OF FREEDOM, brave and bold, 
That has flood forth----fair LIBERTY to hold ; 
Though you were INDIANS, come from diftant fhores, 
Like MEN you aed not like favage Moors. 
CH US. 
Beflonian's SONS keep up your Courage good, 
Or Dye, like Martyrt, in fair Free-born Blood. 
Ovr LIBERTY, and LIFE is now invaded, 
“And FREEDOM'’s brighteft Charms are darkly fhaded 1 
But, we will STAND---and think it noble mirtn, 
To DART the man that dare opprefs the Earth. 
Beflonian's SONS heep up your Courage good, 
Or Dye, like Martyri, in fair Freeborn Blzod. 
How grand the Scene !---(No Tyrant fhall oppofe ) 
The TE A_ is funk in {pite of all our foes. 
A_ NOBLE SIGHT---to fee th! accurfed TEA 
Mingled with MUD----and ever for to be ; i 
For KING and PRINCE fhall know that we are FREE. 
Boftonian's SONS keep up your Courage good, 
Or Dye, like Martyrs, in fair Free-born Blood, 
Moft we, be ftills-- and live on Blood-bought Ground, 
And not oppofe the Tyrants curfed found ? 
We Scorn the thought- ---our views are well refin'd 
We Scorn thofe flavith thackles of the Mind, 
“* We've Souls that were not meade to be ‘confin'd.” 
Boftenian's SONS kee, your, Courage good, 
, Or Dye, like Mart; ce se ae Fretborn Blood. 
Could our Fote-fathers rife from’ their cold Graves, 
And view their Land, with all their Children SLAVES 
What would they fay | how would their Spirits reod, 
And, Thunder-ftrucken, to their Graves defcend. 
Boftgnian's SONS keep up your Courage good, 
Or Dye, like Martyrs, in fair Free-born Blood. 
Let us with hearts of fteel now ftand the 
Throw off all dgrkfome ways,, nor, wear a Mask. 
Oh!" may our noble Zeal fupport our freme, 
And brand all Tyrants with eternal SHAME. 
Bofloman» SONS keep up spor Courage 


goed, 
And fink all Tyrants 6 thelr GUILTY BLOOD. 


162 From a broadside, 1773, in the Massachusetts 


Historical Society 


PHILADELPHIA REBUFFS ITS TEA-SHIP 


Tue tea-ship met short shrift wherever it appeared. At Phila- 
delphia precautions had early been taken to forestall any attempt 
to land the cargo. On Christmas Day came news that the ship 
Polly, was off Chester, down the river. Five thousand in town 
meeting then counseled together. At their persuasion the 
Company agent resigned his office, and the captain agreed to 
sail back to London the very next day. No whiff of tea reached 
land; and again the colonists exulted in their strength to oppose 
the pretentions of a willful Government. 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


THE COLONIES BEGIN 
COOPERATIVE RESISTANCE 


Tue tea parties illustrated the effectiveness 
of the control exercised by a de facto govern- 
ment. That machinery, fostered by Samuel 
Adams, was now strengthened under the 
impetus of these happenings. For instance, 
we find the people of Newport affirming the 
principles upon which colonial resistance 
rested and stressing the desirability of united 
colonial action “for the preservation of the 
general and particular rights and privileges 
of North America.” It is no longer “Rhode 
Island” or “Massachusetts Bay,” but 
“North America.” In March, Adams wrote 
to Franklin, now the agent of Massachusetts 
in London: “It will be in vain for any to ex- 
pect that the people of this country will now 
be contented with a partial and temporary 
relief; or that they will be amused by Court 
promises, while they see not the least relaxa- 
tion of grievances. By means of a brisk 
correspondence among the several towns of 
this Province, they have wonderfully ani- 
mated and enlightened each other. They 
are united in sentiment, and their opposition 
to unconstitutional measures of Government 
is become systematical. Colony begins to 
communicate freely with colony. There is a 
common affection among them; and shortly 


PREAMP DL DAO NON NOON NSIC DNS 


Colony of Ruops-Istanv, &e. 


At a Town-Meetin 


held at Newport, the rath 


Day of January, 1774, HENRY WARD, Efq; 


MopDeERATOR. 


Wee the Eaft-IndiaCompasy, notwithfasd- 
Ql ing the refolations of the Americans not to im- 
fell a remains fabje@ to the psymeat of @ 

UTY, ia America, bave sttempted to force large qaan- 
ities thereof into fome of ocr fifter colonies, withoet 
their coafent, in order to be fold, in this cowatry,oa their 
eccooat, and rifqae : And whereas they may attempt to 

trodace it into this colony :\ We, the iababitaos of 

is tows, le gally convened, in town-meeting, do frm- 
4 rifebot, 

18, That the difpofal of their ows property is the in- 
herent right of freemen ; that there caa be no property 
in that which soother can, of right, take from as, with- 
at our comfeat ; thatthe claim of Parliament to tax 
Auseii=s, be, in exbor words, a claim of right to levy con- 
sributi~ns on,e0 at p'eafore. 

2. That the duty impofed, by parliameat, upon Tes, 
lacded in America, is a tax on the Americans, or levy- 
ing contributions on them withoat their confent. 

3. That the exprels parpofe for which the tax is le- 
vied on tbe Americans, namely, for the {apport of go- 
vernment, adminiftration of juftice, asl defence of 
his Majefty’s dominions, in Americe, bas a dire& 
tendency to render aflemblies alfelefs ; and to introduce 
arbitrary government and SLAVERY. 

4- That a virtaous and fteady oppofitoe to this mini- 
fterial plan of governing America, is abfolotely neceffary 
to preferve even the thadow of Liberty ; and is a daty 
Which every freemam in America owes to his country, 
to bimfelf, and to his pofterity. 

« That the refolacions lately entered into by the Eaft- 
Tadia Company, to fend out tbeir tea to America, fab- 
j-& @ the payment of DUTIES, on its being landed 
here, is an open attempt to inforce this minifterial plan, 

a violent attack upon the liberties of America. 

- That ic 1s the duty of every American to oppofe 
thid act-mpt/ 

7+ That =hoever thall, direfily or indireily, counte- 
wance this attempt, or in any wife aid, or abet, iq ua- 
leadiog, receiving, or veading the tea fent, or to be 


OPO AR CIC IRNMDANAED CHNPDUN PDO YIICSNYZDC ENON ICRA ICGN HED 
°° Every ope of the above VOTES pafied without s fingle diffeetient, except that to inqai-e into the rife of 


1s Gp.———Notwi hftanding the w-athe: wa €Mtremely cod, 
there wewrr was fo fall a town- meeting here, as the above, except fumetimes in the higheft fi oggle of pa: ties, for re~ 


TEA, agai ft which there were bor about 3 or 4 hand 


prefentatives, &c. 


feat out by the Eaft India Company, of by any other 
perfoa, while it remains fabje@ to the payment of a 
daty here, 19 ac enemy to his country. 

8. That Col. Joweph Wanton, jan. Henry Wart, 

johe Baawdiley, Johm Collins, acd William Blle-y, 
wires, or the major part of them, be appointed & 
committee for this town, to cor-efpoad with all ocber 
committees, appointed by any other towns in this colo- 
by, or the towns io any of the other colories ; which 
committee, or the major part of them, fh-ll, apoo in- 
formation or fufpicios of any tea being imported into 
this town, fabje& to a duty, immediately wait om the 
matter of the veff.1 who fhall bring the fame, or the mer= 
chanz to whom it thall belong, requefirg chat it may 
not be landed, and immediately call » town-mecting, 09 
confer what fisps to take ; and that faid commit c® 
inquire into che late rife of tea, and of their cred in- 
fluence to bring it down to the ofcal price as it wes ate 
fhort time psf, , 

g- RESOLVED, That th‘s meeting will heartily 
join witb, and, to the otmoft of oar power, fland by aad 
fapport our fitter colenies, in all laadable mvafores, for 
the prefervation of the gen’ ral aod pariicolar nghis and 

twileges of North America. 

VOTED, That the foregoing RESOLVES be pab- 
Jilhed in the NEWPORT MERCURY ; ond thar the 
committee of correfponderce traafmit copies of them to 
the feveral towns in this cold sy, with a reqoet to.shem 
to core into fimilar refolations, if they thal. thimk pro~ 
pe. A true copy : 


Witnels 
Wu. Conn werom, Town Clerk. 
Ie was a'fo vored. st (aid mce im, , that the priscer of 
the Newport Me:cury, thoald be requefted to acqosiat 
the pablic, in bis next paper, thatt € parag apb infert- 
ed laft Monday, eontsining an i-timatinn, ¢ at lex re 
of importance to the Jiberties of Americ. bd been fe- 
ercted, was founded apon miftake, and shat that macer 


UU 


hath been cleared ep, eaurely to the Gusfedtien ot the 
towa. 


FEL AAI IE nF OL ID OMe 
Puned bySOLOMON SOUTHWICK 


hag oe has onde nat beeal 


Resolves of a Newport, R. I., town meeting, Jan. 12, 1774, urging action 
against the tea duty, from the copy in the New York Public Library 


the whole Continent will be as united in sentiment and in measures of opposition to tyranny, as the inhabitants 
of this province.” Such was the hope of the radicals. And no one was a better judge than Adams him- 
self; for he was on intimate terms with all classes of the people, from the denizens of the taverns to the 


ministers of the gospel. 


es Sc oe 


167 From a cartoon published in Paris, 1774, drawn and engraved by Francois Godefroy (1729-88) 
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A BOSTON MOB 
MALTREATS A 
CUSTOMS OFFICER 
The events of December, 
1773, had aroused a zeal 
that did not slowly cool. 
On New Year’s Eve a 
half-chest of tea was 
burned on the Common. 
On the 20th, three bar- 
rels of Bohea suffered 
immolation to the cause. 
On the 25th, John Mal- 
colm, a customs officer 
who had made indiscreet 
remarks concerning Eng- 
lish retribution, was 
taken from his house, 
tarred and _ feathered, 
and paraded through the 

public streets. 
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LONDON MOCKS COLONIAL 
VIOLENCE 


Poor John Malcolm became the subject of 
many cartoons, both in America and in Eng- 
land. This one, and the one that follows, 
pictures the state of public feeling in the home 
country. It portrays the treatment meted out 
to the unfortunate exciseman by the homespun 
ruffian-patriots of Massachusetts. In addition 
to the indignity of a coat of tar and feathers, 
he appears to have been forced by the mob to 
drink of the obnoxious tea. In the background 
are shown the customary Liberty Tree and the 
tea-ships, ice-bound in the harbor. Many such 
prints, ridiculing the matters at issue between 
the Government and the colonies, were pub- 
lished in London just prior to the Revolution, 
for this was preéminently the age of political 
satire, both in text and picture, and the English 
excelled in the arts of irony and sarcasm. So 
appreciated was the “American custom” at 
this time, that a “tarring and feathering” scene 
was introduced into a popular pantomime at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, and be- 
came one of the features of the performance. 


168 From an English cartoon Bostonians Paying the Exciseman, London, 
1774, original in the Library of Congress, Washington 


REBELLION IN AMERICA IS 
CLASSED WITH RADICALISM 
IN ENGLAND 


Tue title of a companion to the preced- 
ing cartoon was evidently suggested by 
the report that Malcolm was to become a 
King’s pensioner. (In those days, “ Maca- 
rony”’ was a term of contempt and deri- 
sion.) The scaffold, under which the 
Sons of Liberty kept Malcolm for many 
hours on a winter’s night, is here shown in 
place of the Liberty Tree. The number 
“45”? had to do with John Wilkes, at that 
time Lord Mayor of London. Some years 
before, the forty-fifth issue of his political 
paper, The North Briton — the title was 
a travesty on Lord Bute — got him into 
trouble with the King. Jailed, Wilkes at 
once became a popular idol, and repre- 
sented, in England, the opposition to royal 
prerogative practised in America by the 
Sons of Liberty. Thus were interwoven 
the strands of rebellion at home and in the 
colonies. 
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169 From a cartoon A New Method of Macarony Weehin ie ne ec Port Bill 
Pictured_by a Contemporary London Cartoonist, 1774 3 P ed 
by the Grolier Club, New York, 1904 rer ter vobtees 
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THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


DPE) OE 
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THE BRITISH MINISTRY CAN SUGGEST 
NO SOLUTION 


Lorp North was in a fix. Though he was intelligent enough to 
perceive the issue, the indecisiveness he often showed in times of 
crisis again displayed itself. For a situation such as this his 
natural amiability was no solvent. America was touchy; England 
was indignant. On the seventh of March, 1774, Parliament 
listened to a message from the Crown on the proceedings in Boston. 
“Nothing,” said North, “can be done to reéstablish peace without 
additional powers from Parliament.” Yet he submitted no plan 
of action. 


LORD NORTH ADOPTS A POLICY OF PRESSURE 


Bur strong pressure was at work upon him. The press was 
vehemently demanding punishment. The King was using every 
artifice to bolster North’s courage. The apparent acquiescence 
7B Vor a Britich camonturoiio7@ N= en wre. of America’s friends promised an easy road. So, on March 14, 

in possession of the publishers he moved (though, says 
Burke, with noticeable languor) the first of a series of penal measures, 
aimed at Boston. This was the Boston Port Bill. Meeting practi- 
cally no opposition, it received the royal assent on the 31st. Boston 
harbor was, after June first, to be closed to all commerce. Marblehead 
was to become the port of entry, Salem the seat of government. This 
was to continue until the East India Company and all others should 
be indemnified for their losses, and until the King should be satisfied that 
in future Boston would be obedient. It became known that the army 
and the fleet would be used to enforce the Act. 


BOREAS. 


MORE ROYAL ACTS 
AIM TO REDUCE 
THE COLONIES 


Four more Acts of similar 
tenor followed in rapid suc- 
cession. One provided that 
where a person in Massachu- 
setts was accused of “*murther 
or other capital crime,” and officials thought a fair trial in the courts 


Gig : 
A Poumise teweluc i Art bitten 


ANNO DECIMO QUARTO 


Georgii IIT. Regis. 


172 From a cartoon in the Ee a Magazine, 
London, Apr. 1774 
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CAP. XLV. 


An A& for the better regulating the Govern- 
ment of the Province of the Mafachufet's Bay, 


in Mew England. 


is the Chird Pease ef the Reign of Cheir 
S) late @pajeties King William and Mueen 


tones, papery Land therein meritionen, fate One 
teal Province, Sp the Mame of Their Majeftics Pro- 
wince of the Ma/ffachufet's Bay, in New Exglands wherebdp 
tt wag, amongf other Chings, oydained and eftablifpey, 
That the Governo; of the faio Province thouly, trom 
thenceforth, be appointed anv. commnffonated by Cheir 
epajeties, Cheir Heirs and Succefloys: Fe tas, hows 
ever, granted and opdatned, Chat, from the Erpiration 
of the erm tj and Buring. which the ight and tmentp 
Perfons mameD.in the faiv Letters Hatent were ap 
poirsred 0 be the Art Lounfelloys..o Afitants.to she 
Governoz of the (aid Province toy the Cime being, rhe 
4 i212 aforelaia 


From a copy of the Administration of Justice 
Act, 1774, in the New York Public Library 


unlikely, the case could be transferred to a court in another colony 
or to one in England. A second revived the law of 1665 which 
permitted the quartering of troops; and General Gage succeeded 
Hutchinson as civil Governor of Massachusetts. Most important 
was the Massachusetts Government Act (No. 173). In violation of 
her royal charter, the Council of Massachusetts was to be appointed 
by the Crown; all minor executive and judicial offices were to be 
filled by appointment; and town meetings were severely restricted. 
The Quebec Act organized the territory acquired in 1763 from 
France into the Province of Quebec, with a Government centralized 
under the Crown. The Act also sanctioned the Catholic religion for 
this large domain, many portions of which had long been claimed 
by Virginia, New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. This Act, 
destined to become the corner stone of the relations between the 
French and English in Canada, gave grave offence, because of 
some of its provisions, to the English colonists in America. 
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UEBEC BILL 


By 


Mose Iuivetarene Load 
HE onfaxacrable Agere &f health, - 
~ ander which [ have long labour- 


your Lordhhips my 
i now bcfore 
girs in gens: 


evlew of thofe mo- 
< forse of one 
a, to leave their 


laying béfors. 


prefent condud of thee delcendanta will na 


the worldinio which men of their free and 
aatetpriging turn woeld not fly, with ala- 


tyrannical principles which prevailed, at 
that period, in their native country. And 
Thall we wonder, my Byrds, if the defcen- 
dants of fuch Walriogs charaders fpurn, 
with contempt, the Band of aoconilitac- 
epel power, that wotid fyatch frem thea 
Yuck dear bonght privileges as they now 
+ gontend for ? Had thwB-igtth colonies been 
_ planted by “tny other kingdoms than our 
_ gwn, the inhabijants weuid have carried 
with themthe chaths of flave:y, and the fpirit 
wf defpotifs ; bur es they are, they onght 
to be remembered as great inflances to io- 
Piru the world, to what a Qreteh of liberty 
~megeupkiod will mace Say ohn obey 
-amre left to the tree exgicife of themfeives, 
And, tay Lords, notethitanding my inten- 
tion to give my hearty Pegative to the quef- 
tion now belvre you, f cannot help con- 
deraving, in the feve 
turbulent and vowarr. 
Americans in general, and the riots in Bof- 
ton, in’ particalar, But, any Lords. the 
i ‘ ar (ned to bring them 
dgty te the parent 
ically oppolite to 
es of dound policy, 
that individuals, pofleis'd of common un- 
. Gerftanding, muft be aflonifhed at fuch 
proceedings, By blocking up the harbour 
* of Bolton, you lave involved the innocent 
 “frader in the fame punifhment with the 
geilty Pr: fligates wigetroyes your mer- 
\ @handize; and infleg? of mskiog a well- 
e@nneerted effort to fegare the Real off-nders, 


clap » naval Piilitary exinguifrer 
@ver their harbour; a, ith the ba ota 
few lawiels Ra ir 


the whale body | 
«My Lords, this 4 
© tothe Framers and 


it little obliged 
of this Tea- 


_ the Stamp ad, 

Mother p Soret ¢ feemed an empla- 
tioa among the different provinces, who 
Fhowld be mol dositul and forward in their 
expreffivas of ipyalty fo their Royal Bene- 
aor ; as you will readily perewive by the 
Following exraQ of adetter from governor 
Bernard wo a noble Lerd thea in office. 


mere as mites 


174 Chatham’s Speech in The House of Lords, June 17, 1774, from a London broadside in the New York Public Library 


the Officers and Troops in Amenrica.- 


erity, rather than fubmit to, the flovith and , 


eaner, the late * 
t sondadt of the © 


ght Honou 3 ble the Earl 


Lorps, upon readin 


& they Rave avoided fome thbjede of dif. 
pute, and have laid § foundasion for re- 
* moving fome, caules of former alterca- 


“ed, could fot prevent me from . * Hon.” 


‘This, my Lords, was the temper of the 
Americans; aod wovld have continned fo, 
had it net been interrupted by your frait. 
lefe endeavours to tax them withogt their 
Content; but the wioment they perceived 
your Intention was regewed to iax them, 
throng hythe fides of the Ex india Comps- 
vy, their refeotment got thy afcendant of 
their duty, and hurried them isto adtions 
contrary to all laws of policy, civilization, 
end humaaity, which,in ther cools hours, 


furally fublide, There was no diner of they would have thought en. with horror; 


for I ferioufly believe, the dellroying of the 
Tea was much more the efe& of defpair, 
thanshat of defign, 

Bur, my Lords, from the complexion of 
the whole of the proceedings, 1 am apt to 
think, thac Adminiilration has purpofely 
ircitated them into thels lace violent a@s for 
which they now fo feverely fmart; pur- 
polely tobe revenged on themfor the vitto- 
ry they gained by the repeal of the Stamp-~ 
-adt, a meaface to which they fremingly ac- 
quiciced, bat at the bottom, they were its 
reateoenvics, For what other motive could 
induce them to drei Taxation, that lather 
of American fedition, in the robes ol aa 
Ealk India direQor, but to bresk ja upon 
“that mutmal peace and harmony which thea 


os fephacoiin SobGied ecmoe syinmns ane. tha 
oO} 


ther-country f My Lorgs, [am an old 
man, and will acvife the nbbie Lords now 
in office, to adopt a more gende mode of 
governing Ameria ; tor the day is not far 
diflant, when America may; vie with theie 
kingdoms, not oniy in arms, but in arts 
alfa. Itis an eftablihed fady that the prin- 
cipal towns ia America are learned and po- 

Tre, and underfland the conititetion of the 
Britith empire as well as the noble Lords 
who guide the {prings of government ; aad 
conequently, they will have a watch el 
eye over their liberties, to prevent the lealt 
encroachment of as Arbitedty Aduiniltra: 
Sp on their hereditary rights and privi- 

eges. 

Sr hie obfervation is fo recently exemplified 
in an excellent pamphbier which comes from 
the pen of an Amerieen gentlemen®, thacl 
fhall take the liberty of reading to yone Lorsi- 
ib'ps his theaghts on the competency of the 
Britifs Parliament to twx America, which ia 
my opinion, fets that intergting matter ia 
the cleareft point of view. e 

* The high court of Pathament, (feys 
« he) ia the fopreme legiftacive power over 
* the whole empire; ia all tree Mates the 
« conflicution is hired 5 aad ps the (upreme 
# legiflative derives its powetand au hority 
“ from the conflitation, it caanot overleap 
* the bounds of it, whhouf dettroying its 
“own foundation ; for the conilitutien 
«* afcertaias and limits both fovercigoty and 
allegiance: And theretore his Majefty's 
* American fubjefts, who acknowledge 
* themfclves bound by the ties of allegiance, 
* bavean equitable claim to the full enjoy. 


% meat of the fundamental rules of the | 


‘+ Englits conftitution; tha: ©: “5 an effen- 
* sial unalterable right in natur-, ingratted 


core oman, 


© See De. Franklin's Pate of the « oteft herween 
Great Britain sud Acwsice, Pah ford by W. 
Bingley. 


on Friday 


ae 


* joto the Britith conftltitelsn a @ fends. 
‘ meatal law, and ever betddacred igs 
* revocablc by che fubj-do within’ che 
** realm ; and thet what a mah haphene?iy 
“* gequived, ia abfolutely bie owas which 
** he may freely give, bot which cannot b¢ 
“taken from him without Ris ceafeat.” 

This, my Lerda though no gee dogs 
trine, has been sleaye my received amd vas 
alferable opinion ; and [ will garry it to my 
Rtave, teat thry comntry bad ne right, seeder 
Heaven, to tas deriva. Ut io contrary to 
all the principles of juilice end civil policy, 
which neither the exigencica 0! the Rate, or 
even the acyuielcerce in the tixes, cogld 
JoRily cpon any ocesliva whatinever. Suck 
proceedings will never meet with thety 
withed for faccels ; and inilvad rf adding 
te their milgries, ax the Bil! now before you 
‘moh undoubtedly does, adopt fume lenient 
mealure:, which may louse theos ta their de- 
ty ; proceed tike » kind and wfedliowate pa- 
tent over a child whoo he tengerly lovee 5 
and, ioRead at thoie hag and feyere pro- 
ceedings, pals au amacity oo atheheir yourh< 
falerrors; clafp them once mere m your 
foud and af Qianate arms; and Jwill ved 
ture to affum, you wil hod them chiléren 
werthy of their fie. But, theu'd theie 
turbulence ex ft alier your prolerted terme 
ottorpivenets which I hope, andcapedt this 
Houte will immediately adopt, 1 will be 
amouy the forembtt of this Hludrious efem~ 
bly se meve tor fuch mesxfores us will ef- 
fettinithy prevent a turure relapie, andimaks 
them feel what itis to provoke » fond aid 
forgiving parent! A parent, my Lords, 
whote weliaie has ever been my greatett and 
mo8 pieshny contolatiog. “This dechirasion 
muy leem unnecedary, but £ will venture to 
dcelave, the period is not tar diltaat, when 
fhe will want the affillance ot her mok dit- 
tantfriends > but fhould the all difpoting 
hand of Providence prevent me {rom aford- 
ing her my poor sflitsnce, my prayers tha! 
bs ever for her weiture, 

Lengtd of days be in her wight band, and 
in ber left viches and honour 3 way her 


.fuars he aways of pleajanine/s, and atl her. 


paths be peuce. 


4 


x * $ 
Oo] Friday the 17¢h of June, the order 
ot the vay was read to the Houte of 
Veet for the amendments made ip the Que. 
bec bill to be taken into conlideration; fhe 
fame were accordingly read by the el-ik 5 
and the queflion being pot, for thy Houle to 
agree te the amenoments, Lord Chathsa 
roleup, and entered fully iato the fubjea 
of the bill, He faid, © Le would involve a 
great country tna thoufand diBiculvies, and 
in.the werkt of delpotifin, and put the whole 
penple under arbitrary powers ‘Thar it 
was a moitcras}, odious, and opprefiive 
meafare, tearing up jutlice and every Rood 
principle hy the roo: That by abol:fbio, 
the trie! by jary, ue Lappoted the framers A 
the bill thought. that mode ef proceeding, 
together wich the habeas corpus, mere mooa+ 
thine 3 whilll every troe Eopt tome was 
ready to lay down his life, fouser than lols 
thofe two balwarks of his 


the Canadians would not be able to feel the 


good «f &s of Jaw and freedom, besaufe 


they had been uled to arbitrary power, war 
an idea as ridicalous astaile. “Lbs dil chu 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM 


THESE coercive measures did not pass without some voiced opposition. Burke in one House, and Chatham 
in the other, counseled moderation. “I trust,” wrote Chatham, on the Christmas Eve of 1774, “that it 
will be found impossible for freemen in England to wish to see three millions of Englishmen slaves in 


America.” 


gerional fecoritp 
and property. “The merely fuppefing, that 


81 


But the King’s majority was not to be hindered by argument. Parliament was irritated by 
Massachusetts; and the royal advisers who since 1766 had been waiting their chance now found it. 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


GENTLEMEN, 

4 be evils which we have long forefeen are now come upon this town 
and province, the long meditated ftroke is now given to the civil 
liberty of this country ? How long we may be allowedthe enjoyment 
of our religious liberty is a queftion of infinite moment. Keligion 

can never be retained in it’s purity where tyranny has ufurped the placeof 

reafonand juttice. The bill for blocking up the harbour of Bofton is replete 
with injuflice and cruelty,thoufands of innocent men,befides women and 
infants,are by itreduced to indegence and diftrefs ; and though we in this 
townmore immediately feel chisdiftrefs,yet our brethren in the other towns 
of this province, and all the other colonies, muft fee that we fuffer in the 
common caufe, and that shey themfelves muft foon realize the fuffer 
ings under which we now labour, if no means are difcovered for our re- 
lief. But it any fhould think that chis town alone is to groan under the 

weight of arbitrary power, we are now furnifled by our enemies with a 

Aill more glaring evidence of a fixed plan of the Britifh adminiftration 

to bring the whole continent into the moft humiliating bondage. A 

bill has been brought into’ parliament apparently for the purpofe 

of taking away our charter rights, wherein it is to be enacted that 
the counfellors fall be appointed by mandamus from the king, that our 
juttices of the fuperior court, juftices of our inferior courts,and juftices of 
the peace, fhall be all appointed by the governor alone, without the advice 
of the council, and all of them, excepting thé juflices of the tuperior 
court be removeable by him at his pleafure, that’ our juries thall not be 
chofen by the freeholders,as they heretofore have been, but by the theriff 
of the county, and that this theriff fhall.not be appointed by the gover- 
nor and council as heretofore, but by the governor alone, fo that 
our lives and properties are to be decided upon by judges appointed by 
the governor alone, and by jurics chofen by a fheriff who muft be en- 
tirely under the influence of the governor ag he is appointed by him,and 
is removeable by him alone, whenever he fhall difcover a relu€tance to 
conform to the will of the governor. Surely if we fuffer thefe things tve are 
the moft abject flaves. Ifa favorite of a perverfe governor fhould precend 
a title to our lands, or any other part of our property, we need not doubt 
but 2 very fmall degree of evidence in fupport of the claim, would be 
judged fufficient,cfpecially as the bill makes provifion,that upen the mo- 
tion ofeither of the parties,it fhall be lawful to try the caufe in another coun- 
ty than that in which thea¢tion was brought, fo that a man is to be car- 
ried into a diftant part of the province, inflcad of having his caufe tried 
in his own county, and to be tried by ftrangers with whom the good or 
bad charaéters of the parties or of the witneffes can have no weight, con- 
trary to the very spirit of magna charta. Of what value are our lands or 
eftates to us, if'fuch an odious government fhould be eftablifhed among 
us ? Can we look with pleafure on the inheritance left by our anceftors, 
or on the fields cultivated by our induftry ? When we refleé that all our 

Jabours have made them only a more mviting prey to our enemies, will 

not the vine-yard of Naboth be ever in our minds? But left any thing 

fnould be wanting to compleat our mifery, another bill is alfo prepared, 

Fikch enables the governor to fave any perfon or perfons, who, under 


the pretext of (upporting or carrying {ato execution the late or othe? 
ats of the Britith parliament, fhell murder and deftroy the people of thid 
country, from being tried in this province (even if they thould be indi@s 
ed by fuch grand jurors as fall be chofen by the theriff of the county in 
the fame manner that we have mentioned that petty jarers are to be 
returned) but the perfon indicted with fuck witnefles as he and the 
fecutor (which will be the crown) fhall judge proper; hall be fent to 
either of the other colonies,or even to Great Britain,to be tried for mur- 
dering the inhabitants of the Maflachufetts-Bay. And provifion is alfo 
made to prevent our mecting together in our corporate tapacity as 
atown, unlefs it be once in the mouth of March for the eledtion of the 
town officers, except the matter or bufinefs of the meeting is laid before 
the governor, and his leave in writing is obtained for a mceting of thé 
town. 

There is but oie way that we ¢dn conceive of, to prevent whar is to 
be deprecated by all good men,and ought by all poffible meansto be pre- 
vented,viz, The horrors that muft follow an open rupture between Great 
Britain and het colonies ; or on our part, a fubjection to abfolute fla~ 
very: And that is by affetting the trade and intereft of Great Britain, fo 
deeply as fhall induce her to withdraw her oppreflive hand. There can 
be no doubt of our fucceeding to the ttmoft of our withes if we tnivere 
fally come into a folemn league, not to import goods from Oreat Britain, 
and not to lay any goods that {hall hereafter be imported from thence, 
until our grievances fhall be redrefled. To thefe, or even to the leaft 
of thefe thameful impofitions, we truft in God, our countrymen never 
will fubmic. : ; 

We have réceived fuch alfurantcs from our brethréd id every part of the 
provinceof their readinefs to adopt fuchmeafures asmay be likelytofave our 
country, that wehave not the Iea{tdoubt of an almoft univerfal agreement 
for this prrpofe ; in confidence of this; we have drawn up a form of a 
covenant to be fubfcribed by all adulc perfons of both fexes ; which we 
have fentto every town in the province, aad that we might not give our 
enemies time to counteraét us, we have endeavoured that every town 
fhould be furnifled with fuch a copy on dr before the fourteenth day off 
this month, and we eéarneftly defire that you would ule your atmoft en= 
deavours that the fub{eription’ papet may be filled up as foon as poffible, 
that fo they who are in expedtation of overthrowing our liberties may 
be difconraged from profecuting their wicked defigns ; as we look upon 
this the laft and only method of preferving our land from flavery with- 
out drenching itin blood, may God profper every undertaking which 
tends to the falvation of his people. We are, &c. 


Signed by order and in behalf of the 
Committee of Correfpondence for 


hMsbs 


BOSTON, Jung 8, 1774. 


175 From the Boston Circular Letter of June 8, 1774, urging complete suspension of trade with Great Britain, 
in the New York Public Library 


BOSTON’S REACTION TO THE INTOLERABLE ACTS 
A copy of the Port Bill reached Boston on May 10. Action was electric. The Act was printed with 
deep bands of mourning and burnt by the common hangman. The committee of correspondence, led by 
Samuel Adams, with representatives of eight neighboring towns present, sent a circular to like committees 
in all the colonies, recommending suspension of trade with Great Britain till the Act should be repealed. On 
the 13th, a town meeting dispatched a similar appeal “‘to all the sister colonies, promising to suffer for 
America with fortitude, but confessing that singly they must find their trial too severe.”” Thus Boston, 
rejecting revolution, founded its faith on the tried policy of non-importation, backed by united colonial action. 


ENGLISH LIBERALS DISAPPROVE THE INTOLERABLE ACTS 


Tuis cartoon well shows how American affairs were regarded in England, not as an isolated matter, but as 
part and parcel of a corrupt system. Parliament has been dissolved; the members are going home. The 
coachman is remarking, “I will 
2 : | not overset Ye, if Ye don’t over- 
Ly Sliowe =| ih ue set Yourselves.” A roistering pas- 
rere SIs senger observes, “May the Pat- 
riots ride uppermost,’’ while a 
beggar in the street cries, ““ You 
have starved meand my children.” 
The harsh treatment meted out to 
America by the “Intolerable Acts”’ 
was to the English liberal merely 
another example of incompetent, 
unrepresentative British Govern- 
ment. Placemen, inclosures, re- 
strictions upon freedom of the 
press (Wilkes) were in England 
fully as devastating as the Boston 
Port Bill. 


I Tigh IK t 
ul | | 


The Ditolution el tae = 


176 From a cartoon in the London Magazine, Vol. XLIIT, Oct. 1774 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


me S : Ys . a 
Laz From an engraving by Paul Revere in The Royal American Magazine, Boston, June 1774, after the caricature 
in the London Magazine, April 1774 


THE PORT OF BOSTON IS CLOSED 
TO COMMERCE 


On the same day General Gage entered the harbor, bringing 
additional troops to enforce the Boston Port Bill. Promptly on 
June 1, the port was closed by a cordon of vessels. The official 
records were removed to Salem. Soldiery and artillery were 
landed, cannon mounted, fortifications erected between Boston 
and the mainland. The cartoon, by Paul Revere, shows Lord 
North, the Boston Port Bill protruding from his pocket, pouring 
scalding tea down the throat of prostrate America; Lord Mans- 
field, with his lawyer’s precedents, pinions her arms; Britannia 
stands aside in tears; while France and Spain are avaricious 


spectators. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON SUMS UP 
AMERICAN RIGHTS 


From Maine to Georgia came responses to the appeal of Massa- 
chusetts. Pamphlets arguing the cause of Massachusetts and the 
colonies generally flooded the country. One of the ablest was 
penned by a man who was soon to achieve an international repu- 
tation. Early in the summer of 1774 appeared Thomas Jefferson’s 
A Summary View of the Rights of British America. This carried 
to a new stage the arguments which were later to justify political 
separation from the home country. In all of the provinces, and 
in England as well, the name of Jefferson soon became familiar 
as that of a man ardent in opposing governmental tyranny. 


A 


SUMMARY VIEW 


OF THE 


Rel Geet S 


oF 

BRITISH AMERICA, 
Set forth im fome 

RESOLUTIONS 


INTENDED FOR 


The Insprerion of the: prefent Drrzcarts 
of the People of Vircinras now ih. Con- 
VENTION. 


It is the indifpenfable duty of the fapreme magifiress to 
confider him(elf as ating for the whole community, asd 
obliged to fupport its dignity, and affign to. the e, 
with juftice, their various rights, ag he would be Leer 
to the great truft repofed in hin, 

Cicsro'e Oe. B. ci 


Bya Native, and Member of the Houfe of Buigeffes, 


WILLIAMSBURG, Pfated by Curmansina Bumps 


LONDON, 


Re-printed for G. Keansix, at No. 46, near Seyjeants 
Tas, in Fleet Suest, 1774. 


178 Title-page of a copy of the first London issue 


in the New York Public Library 
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BOSTON RECEIVES HELP FROM 
SISTER COLONIES 


Expressions of sympathy with Boston took also 
more substantial form. As the blockade of the 
port drew near, supplies of foodstuffs poured inte 
the town. And after the blockade became opera- 
tive and starvation faced the population — for 
commerce had been the mainstay — such volun- 
tary contributions continued. Windham, Con- 
necticut, sent a flock of sheep; South Carolina 
two hundred barrels of rice; money came from 
Maryland, New York, Montreal, even London. 
George Washington’s name heads a subscription 
list circulated in Fairfax County, Virginia. In 
the picture the cartoonist has depicted men of 
Boston being given the punishment in America 
meted out to slaves convicted of capital offenses, 
who, thus imprisoned, were left to starve as an 
example to their fellows in bondage. This 
parallel was a forcible one, as the petitions of the 
Americans had long said that, bereft of their 
rights, their condition would be that of slavery. 
The cannon, with muzzles pointed toward the 
“Liberty Tree,’ represent the “8 pieces of ord- 
nance” which were parked upon the Common. 
The background shows royal troops landing as 
reinforcements. In the distance are the “four 
or five frigates” which Lord North had predicted 
would be sufficient to enforce the Boston Port Bill. Marblehead men are seen giving food to the prisoners. 
A shallop is laden with baskets of codfish, in answer to Boston’s cry for assistance. Sermons preached by 
Boston clergy probably suggested the long-handled contribution boxes. This print was exceedingly popular 


in England. 
BOSTON PRACTICES 


179 From a cartoon The Bostonians in Distress, published in London, 
1774, reprinted by the Grolier Club, New York, 1904 


— 


INDEPENDENT VOTES and PROCEEDINGS of — - Vorso, unanimonfly, That our warmeft thanks bo 
tranfimitted to our brethren ep the continent, for thas 
GOVERNMENT the Town of Rents fympathy and affection with which they have 


DespirE such aid, food and fuel 
became scarce; unemployment in- 
creased. Then was shown the vigor 
and flexibility of Sam Adams’ ma- 
chinery. Disregarding the official 
Government installed by the Acts of 
1774, Boston proceeded to govern 
herself through the Committee of Cor- 
respondence and her town meeting. 
Through these agencies means were 
found to employ the poor and needy. 
Street improvements were under- 
taken; leather was found for the 
shoemakers, iron for the blacksmith. 
Voluntary levies were made upon the 
citizenry, and these were paid while 
taxes remained uncollected. In short, 
the new Acts were inoperative beyond 
the lines of the British soldiers. 


BOS TON, 
JUNE 17, 3774 


‘AT a legal and very full meeting of the freebelders 
and other inhabitants of the town of Botton, by 
adjournment at Fancuil-ball, Fune 17, 1774. 


The Hon. JOHN ADAMS, Esq; Moderater: 


(OREY 8 motion made, the town again entered Into the 
confideration of that article in the warrant, Vie, 
“fo gonfider and determing what meafures are pr 

to be taken upon the prefent exigency of our ablie af. 
fairs, more efpecially relative to the late edi@ of aBritith 
perlleneae REESE REP the harbour of Bofton, and 
annihilat the trade¢ of this town,” after ° 
rious debates theredn, eet aot. bin ot 


Vorep, (With only one diffentient) ‘That the com. 
mittee of correfpondence be enjoined forthwith to 
write to all the other colonics, acquainung them that 
we are not idle,that weare deliberating upon the {teps to 
be taken on the prefent exigencies of our public affairs ; 
that our brethren the landed intereft of shis province, 
with ap uncxampled fpirit and unanimity, are entering 
into a non-eonfumption agrement ; and that we are 
waiting with anxious expectation for the refult of a cone 
tinental Got whofe meeting we impatiently defire, 
in whofe wifdom and firmnefs we can conde, and ia 
whofe determinations we thall chearfufly acquicfte. 


Agreable te order, the committee of correfpondence. 


laid before the town firch letters, as they bad received 
in an(wer to the circular letters, wrote by shem to the 
feveral colonies and alfe the fea port towns im thie pro- 
vince fince the reception of on port bill ; and the 
fanie being publicly read, 


been pired, and which they h: prefied ards 
this diftreffed ewarat es are ates ie 


Votrp,unanimonfly, That the thanks of this tewn be,- 
ad Rereeyaeres eae the coarmittee of 

nec, for their fs, in the difcharge of - 
truft, and that they be defired r vigh- 
Jance and a@tiviry 2 that ecvlnees cretpen tea! 


Whereas the Overfeers of the in the to 
Pees Ete 7 acne ae 
u ion 
the ufe of the poor of faid town, = 


Votso, That all gravts and donsti town - 
and the poor thereof at this diftrefling cone 
and delivered ints the hands of faid Overiers, ph pes 
them appropriared and diftributed in concert with the 
comminier lately appointed this town for the confi. 
derationof ways.mad means of employing the poor, 


Vorno, That the townclerk be dir@ed to publith 
Proceedings of this meeting in the (averal Bes press 


of Jonas tang, at then adjourned to Menday che sth 


Att, 
WILLIAM COOPER, Town Clerk, 


180 Proceedings of the Boston Town Meeting, June 17, 1774, from a printed 
copy in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 5 
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MASSACHUSETTS APPOINTS 
DELEGATES TO THE FIRST 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


WnuiteE Boston was thus governing itself, 
General Gage was endeavoring to operate 
the Intolerable Act. Thus we find the 
Massachusetts Assembly in June meeting 
in Salem, official capital of the province. 
By this time, as the Boston Evening Post 
of June 20 tells us, a colonial congress 
“was the general desire of the continent, 
im order to agree on effectual measures for 
defeating the despotic designs of those 
who were endeavoring to effect the ruin of 
the colonies.” Hence on June 17 Samuel 
Adams secured the adoption of resolves 
appointing delegates to such a convention 
to assemble at Philadelphia on the first of 
September. As these resolves were being 
adopted, Gage’s messenger stood outside 
the locked doors bearing a proclamation 
dissolving the legislature, the last to meet 
under royal sanction. 


Province oF Ma 


Sarem, June 17, 1774. 


SSACHUSETT’S Bay. 


The following Refoves pafled the Houfe of Reprefentatives this Day by a 
very great Majority, and are now tranfmitted to theSeleétmen of the 


feveral Towns and Diftricts in th 


In the Howfeof Rewntagrarives, June 17,1774. 


HEREAS this Houfe, tating into Confide- 

ratioa-the many Diftraffes and Difficultics 
to which the American Colonies,and thisProvince 
dn particular, are and mutt be reduced by the O- 
Peration of gertain late Ads of Parliament, have 
determined that it is highly expedient that aCom- 
mittce fhould be appointed to meet as foon as may 
be theCommittees that are or fhall be appointed by 
the feveral Colonies on this Continent, to coniult 
together upon the prefent State of the Colonics, 
aad to deliberate and determine upon wife and 
proper Meafures to be by them recommended to 
tl! the Colonies for the Recovery and Eftablifh. 
méeat of their juft Rights aod Liberties, Civil and 
Religious, and the Reftaration of that Union and 
liarmony between Great-Bfitain and theColonies, 
moft ardently defired by all good Men. Anil the 
Honorable James Bownois,Efq; theo. Pio~ 
mas Cusnina, Efq; Me.Samuat Apams, Joun 
Avams, and Ropext-Trsart Pains, Efquires, 
are appointed a Committee on the Part of this 
Province, for the Purpofes aforefaid ; any three 
of whoa) to be a Quorum, to meet fuch Commit- 
tees or Delegates trom the otherColonies, as have 
deen or may be appointed, either by their tefpec- 
tive Houles of Burgeffes, or Reprefentatives,or by 
Convention, or by Committees of Correipondeace 
appointed by the papi Houfes of Affembly, 
Fnthe City of Philadelphia, or any other Place 
that fhall be judged'mott fuitable by the jointCom- 
mittees, om the ft Day of September next. And 
whereas thisHoule didReS/ve, That there be paid 
to faid Committee out of the public Treafury,the 
Sum of FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS, to ena- 
ble them to difebarge the important Tru to 
which they fre appointed ; they. upon their Re- 
turn to be accountable for the fame.—And fail 
Refolve was fent up to the honorable Board for 
their Concurrence, who accordingly concurced 
the Refolve of the Houle, but his Excellency the 


is Province. 


Yarb Adams Clerk 


pry, to the Honorable Thomas Gajhing, E(q; of 
Bofion.the Sum of FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
by the Fifteenth Day of fugu/f mext, agreeable 
to a Lift herewith exhibited, beiag each Town's 
‘tnd Dilria's Proportion of faid Sum, according 
fo thelat Province Tar, to enable them to dil- 
charge the important Truf to which they are ap- 
pointed ; they upon their Retora to be accoua- 
table for the lame, 


County of Safolk. 


Wrentham, 


Bofon aa 
ar Brookiinct 


Roxbary, a5 ut 
Dorchefer, a 8 | Needham, 
Milter, 38 10 | Stenghton, 
Brainirve, 4 |i btonbam, 
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Weyrareih, 6 ©} Medavay, 
Hinghom, a 4| Relliaghcm, 
Dobeffet, t | Ant, 
Oidham, 1300 | Walpole, 
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County of Efex. 
Salem, Lr 
Daavert, 
Ipfrtch, 
Newbary, 
Newbory- Port, 
Merblebsad, 
hyna, 
Andover, 
Beverly, © 
Row/ey, 
Salsbury, 


o 


moweyouons 


4 | Gloucrfler, 


8 | Haverdisl, 
a | Topsfeld, 


Boxford, 
Midaletsn, 


PUwnuauars 
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“se . County of Lincoln, 
Pownalberingh, 1 8 0 | Newcafl't, 
Georgetown, 116 9| Te}/framy 
Woolwich, “o 12 oO 
—_— ee nn ee es 


County of ‘Gumberland. 


Governor declined his Confent to the fame, 

Wherefore this Houle would Recommend, and 
they do accordingly herehy recommend to the 
fevera! Towns and Diftrias within this Province,” 
that each Town and Diltriét, raife, collet and 


NEW YORK’S CALL FOR 
THE FIRST CONGRESS 


THERE was, in a sense, nothing novel in 
this. There were the precedents of Leisler’s 7 
call in 1690, the Albany Congress of 1754, 

and the Stamp Act Congress of 1765. Moreover, the project had often been mooted in these past years. 
Indeed, by May, 1774, the demand seemed to rise spontaneously from many places. The first somewhat 
authoritative call came from New York. Here the Sons of Liberty wrote to Boston regarding the step. It 
was in answer to this that the Massachusetts Assembly on June 17 designated the time and place of meeting. 


Falmouth, i $43 
‘Norch. Yarmouth, ay 1 
Star bor ow: ua 349 10 
Erunfwtek, 2.300 


Harpfwell, 

Windham, ° 

Cape-Eheabeth, 
‘orbam, 


The Massachusetts Resolves, from a broadside, Salem, June 17, 1774, in the 
New York Public Library 
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182 183 
; rk Committee of Fifty-one, May 23, 1774, to the Massachusetts Committee of Correspondence, 
Peter roms Meow <2 in the Manuscript Room, New York Public Library 
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VIRGINIA UNOFFICIALLY 
PREPARES FOR THE 
CONGRESS 


THE apparent spontaneity of the move- 
ment is shown by events in Virginia. 
The House of Burgesses, on May 24, 
adopted Jefferson’s resolutions setting 
aside June 1 — when the Boston block- 
ade began — as “‘a day of fasting, humil- 
iation and prayer, . . . for the heavy 
calamity which threatens destruction to 
our civil rights.” Two days later Gov- 
ernor Dunmore found this action a cause 
for dissolving the House. So, as they 
had done before, the members gathered 
in Raleigh Tavern as an unofficial body. 
There, on May 27, they adopted reso- 
lutions for an annual colonial congress 
“to deliberate on those general measures 
which the united interests of America 
may from time to time require.” Simul- 
taneous was the issuance of a call for a 
provincial congress to select delegates to 
the continental meeting. Thus, once 
more, Massachusetts and Virginia took 
the lead in opposing the Government in 
London. The work of the committees of 
correspondence was bearing fruit. A 
feeling of community of interest, of com- 
mon danger, had been created through 
the persistent and extensive activity of 
a few of the more intrepid spirits in the 
colonies. United action was now a real 


possibility, 


185 From the painting A Room in Raleigh Tavern, Williamsburg, Va., by Howard 
Pyle, for Woodrow Wilson, A History of the American People, 1901. © Harper & Bros. 


SELECTION OF DELEGATES HE Committee of Correfpondgnce in New-York, 
OtueER colonies rapidly fell into line. Delegates were eee A Pee penis te as 
selected in a variety of ways. In Massachusetts, as we City and County, on the propofed General Congrefs, at 
have noticed, appointment was by the Lower House of rare 9 Se ee Purple he Sgertok, 
the legislature. In New Hampshire, New Jersey, Mary- Philip Livingfton, ~ 
land, Delaware, North Carolina and Virginia, provincial pee ieee 
congresses made the selection; in Connecticut, the com- Jehn Jay, 
mittee of correspondence; in South Carolina, a public The idea aee Oe chs Cayrand Cane 
meeting held in Charleston; in Rhode Island and Penn- dre Yequefted to meet, at the City-Hall, on Trurspay next, 
sylvania, the legislature. New York employed a different . bina oe aoe To ee Be rier pees 
system whereby the nominees of the Sons of Liberty were their Wyfdon hall feem meet. ; 
endorsed by groups in other parts of the state; while By Order of the Committee, 
three counties sent separate representatives. Georgia TUESDAY, sthi ISAAC LOW, CiarMan. 


alone failed to select. July, 1774. 


186 From a New York broadside, July 5, 1774, in the 
New York Historical Society 
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CONGRESS INCLUDES MANY OF THE 
ABLEST AMERICANS 


On the fifth of September the delegates gathered at Phila- 
delphia City Tavern. Here it was determined to hold the 
meetings of the Congress in Carpenter’s Hall, a building 
recently erected, containing a spacious assembly room. 
Thither the members walked. In all, there were fifty-five, 
many of them the ablest Americans of the time — Samuel 
and John Adams from Massachusetts, Roger Sherman 
from Connecticut, John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, 
Christopher Gadsden from South Carolina, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, Richard Henry Lee, Patrick Henry and George 
Washington from Virginia. One, Stephen Hopkins from 
Rhode Island, had participated in the Albany Congress; 
eight had attended the Stamp Act Congress; the others 
were, with few exceptions, experiencing for the first time 
the emotions evoked by inter-colonial deliberation. 


THE OPENING OF CONGRESS 


On the first day, Peyton Randolph was chosen president, |, : 
and Charles Thomson, a Pennsylvania patriot, secretary. 187 Interior of Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. 
: © Rau Brothers, Inc. 
An oath of secrecy bound the members; sessions were to be 
held behind closed doors. These were wise precautions; although our knowledge of their proceedings is scanty, 
we know that the deliberations were not always harmonious and dispassionate. On September 6 a rupture 
was avoided only by the political skill and whole-hearted earnestness of Samuel Adams. His colleague, Cush- 
ing, had moved that meetings should be opened with prayer. To this John Jay of New York and Rutledge of 
South Carolina objected, since diversity of creed made it impracticable. Then rose the sturdy and artful Puri- 
tan and, declaring that “he was no bigot,” suggested that on the following morning prayer should be offered . 
by Mr. Duché, the local Episcopal clergyman. Adams’ motion prevailed, and one snag to codperation was 
removed. And when, on the 
morning of the 7th, 
Duché appeared, there were 
new impulses to call for 
solidarity. For news — sub- 
sequently proved false — 
had just come that the 
British forces had bom- 
barded Boston. Consterna- 
tion prevailed in the city, 
doubt in the minds of dele- 
gates. Duché read a Psalm 
and several petitions from 
the Book of Common Prayer, 
concluding with an invoca- 
tion, vividly described by 
John Adams, so patriotic 
and reverent that he re- 
ceived a vote of thanks. At 
its end the assemblage was 
filled with anew exaltation of 


Reading from left to right: First row (kneeling) Patrick Henry. eB eae tee ye aunsEOn, purpose and a determination 
hn Jay, Isaac Low. eco ¢ g) Natha g 5 . 
Hoban OE he a teat atts Livia ston, John Dehart, Thomas M’Kean, Roger Sherman, to carry through the difficult 
Wilt Paca, Rev Mr. Duché, Samuel Ward. Third row (standing) Caesar Rodney, Edward Rutledge, k I tl b f tl 
$5 qabine Eliphalet Dyer, Samuel Adams, John Adams, George Read, Silas Deane, Richard Smith, taSKkS tha ay before them. 


Stephen Hopkins, William Livingston, Samuel Rhodes, Col. William Floyd, Stephen Crane, John Morton, 
Thomas Mifflin, Charles Thomson. 


188 From an eneraving The First Prayer in Congress by Sadd after a painting by T. H. Matteson (1813-84) 
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SOME AMERICANS ARE SLOW TO 
JOIN THE RADICALS 


Yer all the political maneuvering of Sam Adams 
could not gloss the fact that the Congress contained 
two opposing groups, one radical and the other con- 
servative. The conflict between them became most 
tense on September 28, when the conservative Joseph 
Galloway of Pennsylvania presented a “Plan for a 
Proposed Union between Great Britain and the Col- 
onies.”” This was a last and sagacious stand of those 
who hoped to conciliate all parties. The plan in- 
volved the appointment by the Crown of a president- 
general of the colonies; with him was to be associated 
a council of delegates selected every three years by 
the several provinces. The laws of the councii were 
to be subject to parliamentary veto, while acts of 
Parliament pertaining to the colonies could be nulli- 
fied by the council. This plan received earnest sup- 
port from some of the abler leaders of Congress, 
among them John Jay and James Duane of New 
York and Edward Rutledge of South Carolina. 
Their strength is shown by the fact that the plan 
was laid on the table by a majority of only one 


189 James Duane, 1733-97, from the portrait, 1805, by John Trumbull + 7 = . ws = wed 
(1756-1843). in the City Hall, New York, courtesy of the Municipal VOte. Duane incurred odium at this time by his 


oi hia. on efforts in behalf of the Galloway Plan, and by his 
suggestion that the Congress recognize the validity of the Navigation Acts. Allied by marriage with the 
powerful Livingston family, Duane was one of a group of prominent lawyers who were willing to venture all 
to maintain the English connection. In 1776 he objected to the Declaration of Independence. Once war 
became inevitable, however, he threw in his lot with the colonies, and served them well. He was a member 
of the Congresses from start to finish, of the New York Convention which ratified the Federal Constitution, 
and mayor of New York City from 1784 to 1789, and later served as Federal District Judge. 


CONGRESS, UNOFFICIAL AND WITHOUT LEGAL AUTHORITY 


MassacuuseErts and Virginia led the more advanced group, with able backing from such men as Sherman of 
Connecticut — men who denied all parliamentary authority over the colonies. At the outset of the Congress, 
Patrick Henry had given the key to the views of this party. Debate had arisen as to the method of 
determining questions. jgamm CORES ere 5 

Some suggested that each . 
delegate should have one 
vote; others that the prov- 
inces should have equal- 
ity of power. The latter 
won. It was in this de- 
bate that Henry declared, 
“The distinctions between 
Virginians, Pennsylvan- 
ians, New Yorkers, and 
New Englanders are no 
more. I am not a Vir- 
ginian, but an American.” 
To his mind a nation had 
been born, entitled to 
treatment proportionate 
to its dignified status. 


¥ 


190 From the painting Patrick Henry in the First Continental Congress, by Clyde O 72- 
in Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia, courtesy of The American Telephone and Teles aple, apo , 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


Proccedings of ‘the General Congrefs of Delegates from the fevérai 
Britifh Colonies in North-America, held in Philadelphia, 


September 1774. 


From the Pewxsyivawia Packer. 


Tothe Printer of the Penofylvania Packet, 
ScLIRy : 
Pleafe to infert in your paper, the following 
extra& from the Minutes of the Congrels 

now fittiog at Philadelphia. 


By Order of the Congre/t, 
Cuanres Tuomson, Sceretary, 
In the Congre/s, Saturday Sept. 17.1774: 


HE refolutions entered into by the de 
legates from the feveral towns and 
@ifri&s in the county of Suffolk, in the pro- 
vince of Maffachufetts Bay, on Tuefday the 
6th infant, and their -addrefs to his Excel- 
lency Governor Gacx, dated the gth ia- 
frant, were laid betore the Congrefs and 
are as follows. 


At a meeting of the Delegates of every town 
and djftrié& in the county of Suffolk on 
Tuefday "he 6th of September, at the 
houfe of Mr, Richard Woodward, of 
Dedham, and by adjournment at the 
houfe of Mr. —— Vofe, of Milton, on 
Friday the gth in@ant. Joteph Palmer, 
Efq; being chofert Moderator, and Wil- 
liam Thompfon, Efq; cleck, a Commit- 
tee was choten to bring in a report to the 
Convention, aod the tollowing EeUe fe- 
veyal mcs read, und put paragraph by 
paragraph, was unuaimovfly voted, vis. 


FHEREAS the power but not the jof 
W tive the vengeance, bot not the wif 
dom ol Great Britain, which ot old perfe- 
euted. { ourged and exited our fugitive 
parents tom theic native fhores, now pur. 
fues us their goildeis children with unre- 
lenting feverity: And whereas, this then 
favage and uucultivated defart was purcha- 
fed by the toil uod treafare, or arquired by 
the blood and valour of thofe our v.nerable 
Progenitors, to us they beqieathed the dear 
bought inheritance, to our care und protec: 
tion they configned it, and the moft facted 
obligations are upcn usto tranfeit the glo- 
rious purchbaiz. onfettered by power, un-. 
clogged with fhackies, to oor innocent and 
beloved offepring. On the frvitade. oa 
the wildom, unc on the exertions of thinim- 
portant day is fofpended the fate of this 
pew world, and of unborn millions If, a 
boundlefs extent of continent fwarming with 
mitlions will tamely fubmit to live, move 
and have their being at the arbitrary will 
of aligentious minilter, they bafely yield to 
voluntary flavery, and fuiare generations 
fhali load their memorles with inceMant ex 
ecrations. Onthe other hand, i! we are 
the hand which would ranfack our pockets ; 


if we difarm the parricide which points the _ 


dagger to our bofums, if we nobly deteat 
that fatal edit which proclaims a power to 


frame lows for us in all cafes whatfeever,— 


thereby entailing the endlets and ovmber- 
lefs curfes of flavery opon us, our beirs, 
and their heirs forever, if we toccelstully 
refit that unparalleled ufurpation of uncon- 
fitutional power. whereby owr capital is 
robbed of the means of life; whereby the 
fireetsof Boflon arethronged with military 
execotioners ; whereby our coafts are lined 
and harbours crowded with thips of war ; 
whereby the charter of the colouy, that fa- 
ered barrier againit the ercrvachments of 
tyranny is mutilated and in ¢ff& annihila- 
ted; whereby a murderous law is framed to 
fhelter villains from the hans of jufice ; 
whereby that unalienable and inc hicpable 
inheritance which we decived from nasure, 
the comflitution ot Britain, and the privi 
Jeges warranted to usin the charter of the 
province, istetaily wrecked, arnulled and 
vacated, pollcrity will acknowledve that 
virtue which pre.ervral them free aud happr; 
end white we enjoy the rewards and bef 
fa gs of the taisktul, the torent ot peneyy 
vie wiliroll our reputations to tht latetl 
period, when the freams of tine thell de 
ab’ rbed in the abyts of eternity —— f here: 
fore we have refi ived and do relive, 

1. Dhat Whereas bis Majely George 
the tind is the ripbelul tuceflor to 
“the tutcne of Great Britoin, ard jult'y en 
titled to allegiance of the Brith realm, aud 


agreeable to compact, of the Englith colo- 
nies in America,—therefore we the heirs 
aad fucceflors of the firft planters of this 
colony do cheerfully acknowledge the faid 
George the third tobe our rightful Sove- 
reigo, and that faid covenant is the renure 
and claim on which are founded our alle- 
giance and fubmiffion. 

a. That it isan indifpenfible duty which 
we owe to God, our country, ourfelves, and 
pofterity, by alllawfal ways and means in 
our power, tomaintain, defend and preferve 
thofe civil and religious righ@ and liberties, 
for which many of ovr fathers fought, 
bled and died, and te hand them down entire 
to furure generations. 

That the late adts of the Britith Parli- 
ament for blocking up the harbour of Bof- 
ton, for altering the eftabdlifhed torm of go 
vernmentin this colony, and ter (ereenin 
the moft fagitious violators of the laws a 
the province trom a legal trial, are grofs in 
fraétions of thofe righty to which we are 
july entitled by the lawr ot nature, the 
Brit th conftitution, and the charter of the 
province, 

4. That no obedience is due trom this 
province to cither or apy part of the ads 
abovementioned, but thatthey be rejeded 
asthe attempts of a wicked adminifration 
to eaflave America. :; 

g. That fo long asthe Juftices of our Su- 
perior Court of Judicature, C. artof Affize, 
&¢. and Interior Court of Common Plens in 
this county are appuinted, or hold their 
plac-s, by any other tenure than that which 
the charter and the laws. ef the province 
dire, they mud be confidered as under un- 
dveirfluence, and are therefore unconflitu- 
tional officers, and as fuch mo regard ouyht 
to be paid to them by the people of this 
county. 

6. Thatif the Juflices of the Soperiot 
Court of Judicature Affize, &e. Juftices ef 
the Court of Common Pleas, or of the Ge 
neral ScfGone of the-Peace thall fit and a& 
during their prefent dilqualified Rare, this 
¢oanty will fupport aod bear barmiefe all, 
Sheriffs and other deputies, ConRables, Ju-! 
rorsand otber officers, who fhall refufe to 
carry intoexetution the orders of (rid Court; 
and as fer as poflible toprevent the many 
inconveniencies which mult be oceshuned by 
ataTperfion of the Conrte of Julijce. we do 
mot garneflly recommend it to all creditors 
that they thew ail reafonable and every ge 
Berdus forbearance to their debtors and to 
all debtors, to pay their jul debts with all 
pollible fpeed, and it any difputes relative to 
debts or trefpaffes th I! arife which caunog 
be fertled by the parties, we recowtmend it 
to them to fubmitall fuch caufesto arbitra 
tion, and itis our opinion that the contend- 
ing parties or either of theny wito fiall re- 
fufe foto do, ought Yo be confidered as co- 
operating with the enemiesof this country, 

That it be recommended to the col 
letters of taxes, conflables and allother oMi- 
cers who have pnblic moniesia their hands 
to retain the fame, and not to make any 
payment thereof to the provincial county 
treatncer until the ¢ivil government of the 
province is placed vpom a conllisutiooal 
foundation, or antil it fhall otherwite he or- 
dered by the propofed provincial congrefs. 

8. That the perfons who have accepted 
feats at the Council board, by virtue of a 
mandamus trom the King, in conformity to 


the late a&t of the Britith Parliament, enti- 


ted an a& fo- the regolating the govera- 
ment of the MAfflachnteces Bay, have adted 
in dice@ violation ot the duty they owe to 
ther country, pnd have thereby given pieat 
aud jut silence to this penp'e, therel ce re- 
filved that this county do recommend it to 
a} pertons wie hove fo highly oflenced, by 
accepting fad departiaents, aad have net 
a teady podlicly retinned their feats at the 
Connell hoard, to make pub‘ic cefignations 
ol ther plages at faid heard, on or before 
the zo:h dayof this infant, Septem'er; and 
thatall pela selofing fo to do, thill from 
and alter f4id day, be confidered by this 
county as obRinate and incotripible cnemies 
to this country. 

9. Thar the forti€cations begun aad 


*fenfive, fo long as fuc 


now ¢arrying on tpon Bohon Neck, are 
jelly atarming ro this county, and give os 
réafon to apprehend fome hollile inteotion 
again{ that town, more efpecially as the 
commarcer in chief has in a very extraordi- 
nary v.anner removed the powder from the 
magaaine at ChirleNown, and has allo fore 
bidden the keeper of the magazioe at Boon, 
to deliver ouc (o the owners the powder which 
they had lodged in fai.i magaz. ne. 

10. That the late a@ of Partiament for 
eft..blifhing the Rowan Catholic religion and 
the French laws in that extenfive covotry 
now called Canada, is dangerous in an ex- 
treme degree to the protefiant religion ang to 
the civil rights and liberties of all America 4 
and therefore a8 men and proretlant Chrifi- 
ans we are indifpenfibly obliged to take all 
proper mealures for our fecuricy. 

at, That whereas our enemies have flat- 
tered themfelves that they fhall make aneas 
fy prey of this numerous. brave and hardy 
people, trom an apprehenficn that they are 
unacquainted with miliary difcipline, we 
theretore for the honour, cetence and fecurity 
of this county and pri vince advise,-asit has 
been recommended totake away al! commif- 
fions trom the officers of the militw that 
thofe who now bold eomanffinns, or fuch 
other perions be e'eded in each town 4s of- 
ficers in the militia, ae {hall be judged of 
fufficleat capactty for that purp»fe, anu who 
Q«ve evidenced themfelves the infl:zible 
friends to the rights of the people ; and that 
the inbabitants of thefe towns and diftrias 
who are qualified do ufe their urmoft dill- 
fence to acquaint themfelves with the drt 
e! war as foou asp Gible, and do for that, 
purpofe appear under arms at leaf once 
every week, 

42, That dtring the prefent hoftile ape, 
Pearances on the part of Great Britain, note 
withAanding the many intolts and eppreffi- 
ons which we moft fenfidly resent, yet, ne~ 
verthelefs, {rom our affeion to his Majefty, 
which we have at all times evlaenceds we 
are determined t 


a& merely vpon the dé 
h condu& may be vine 
dicated by reafev and the principles of felfe 


,Prefervation, but no longer. 


13. That as we onde: land it has bees 
in contemplation to apprehend fundry per 
fons ot this county, who bave rendered 
themlelves confpicuous in coptendin 
for the violated rights and liberties o} 
their countrymen, we do recommend, thould 
fuch an audacious mesfure be put in prae- 
tice, toleize and keepin fate cuhody, every 
fervant of the prefent tyrannical and uncon- 
flitntional government throuybowt the coun- 
ty and province, vatil the perfons fo appre- 
hended he liberated trom the bands of our 
adverfaries. and reNored fafe and uninjured 
to their refpedtiive friends and families. 

14, That votil our rights are fully ree, 
Nimed to us, we wil tothe urmolt of our 
power, and recenimend the fame to the 
other counties, withho'd all gonmercial is- 
tercourfe with Great Britain, Ireland and 
the Welt lodies, and abrain from the cone 
furmprion of Bricth merchandize and manu- 
faares, aud etpecta'ly of E-A India tcas 
and piree ponds. with tuch additions, alte. 
rations, and exceptions only, ae the Grand 
Cor grefs ol the colonies may apree to. 

1s. That under our prefeut «ucumfans 
ceric is incumbent on usts enconraze ors 
and ayanuradures among us by all mcate in 
eur power, and that 
he and bereby are appointed » committee tr 
confiser of the be@ ways and treurst> pros 
mote and ellabtith the tame. ant to asjere 
to this convertion as foun as may he * 

16. ‘That the exigencies ct cur pute 
affairs demand that a p-ovircial co rerets be 
ealled 19 concert tuch mestures asim. y be 
adopted, ard viyerovily execatet’ ty tle 
whole ne sples sea wede recs anoends tothe 
feverab towns in this ceunty,to cho te meme 
hers tor fuch a provneral congrets. (> be 
hotden at Concord on the feeund Tuchtay 
of Ostoher nest enfuing. 

17. ‘That this county corfiding in the 
Wil, omand integrity of the con im ota’ co n- 
prefs, now Gtting at Philadelphia, pay alt 
due sefped and dudmilion to tush unealuses 
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191 The Suffolk Resolves before Congress, from a broadside in the New York Historical Society 


CONGRESS APPROVES THE SUFFOLK RESOLVES, SEPT. 17, 1774 

Tur radicals made great headway when the Congress was persuaded to approve the Suffolk Resolves. These 
had been adopted under the leadership of Joseph Warren, at a public meeting in Dedham, Massachusetts, 
on September 6, 1774. Their language was more defiant than that which had been oe publicly hitherto. 
To the Intolerable Acts, they said, “no obedience is due from this province.” And ‘“‘whereas our ehetics 
have flattered themselves that they shall make an easy prey of this numerous, brave and hardy people, 
those “who are qualified” are urged “to acquaint themselves with the art of war as soon as possible, and 
do for that purpose appear under arms at least once a week.” 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


T 135 
To the KING’s moft excellent Majesty. 


Moft gracious Soveretcn,. 


E your Majefty’s faithtul fubjeéts of the 

Colonies of Newbampfoire, Maffachu- 
Jets Bay Rbode-Iland and Providence? Planta.i- 
ons, Connecticut, New York, New-Ferjey, Penn- 
fyluania, the counties of Newcaftle, Kent aod 
Suffex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Nerth- 
Carolina, and Scuth-Carolina, in bebalt ot our- 
felves and the inhabitants of thefe Colon:es, 
who have deputed us to reprefent them in 
General Congrefs, by this our.humble Petition 
beg leave to Tay our grievances before the 
Throne. 


A STANDING army has been kept in thefe Co- 
lonies, ever fince the conclufion ot the late war, 
without the confent of our Aflemblies , and this 
army, with a confiderable naval armament hes 
been employed to enforce the colicttion of 
taxes. 


Tre authority of the Commander in Chief, 
and under him of the Brigadiers-Generai has, in 
time of peace, been rendered fupreme in all the 
civil governments in America. 


Tue Commander in Chief of all your Majef- 
ty’s forces in North America has, in time of 
peace, been appointed Governor of a Colony. 


Tue charges of ufual offices have been greatly 
increafed; and new, expenfive and opprefive 
othices haye been multiplied. 

No) Tue 


THE ACTS OF THE CONGRESS WIN 
PRAISE FROM LORD CHATHAM 


GrapvuALty differences were overcome or compromised; and 
on the twenty-sixth of October adjournment was taken, after 
May 10, 1775, was fixed as the date for a second Congress. The 
actions of the Congress were now a public matter. Among 
them were a petition to the King, an address to the Canadians 
asking them to join in the next Congress, an address to the 
people of Great Britain, and one to the people of the colonies. 
Of these papers, on their receipt, Chatham said in the House 
of Lords, ‘‘For solidity of reason, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dom of conclusion under a complication of difficult circum- 
stances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference to 
the general congress at Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious 
. . . that all attempts to impose servitude upon such men, to 
establish despotism over such a mighty continental nation, 
must be vain, must be fatal.” 


AMERICA MAKES A DECLARATION OF 
RIGHTS AND GRIEVANCES 


More important than these papers was the Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances, adopted October 14. This specified 
a dozen Acts of Parliament whose repeal would be prerequisite 
to harmony. They were “infringements and violations of the 
rights of the colonies.” In lofty language that at times resem- 
bles that of England’s earlier Bill of Rights, the Congress 
enumerated these rights, inalienable because inherent, be- 
cause guaranteed by the British constitution, and because 


192 First Page of the Petition to the King, from the Journal 
of the Proceedings of the Congress at Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 
1774, printed by William and Thomas Bradford 
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trary proceedings of palieest and admini- 
Rration, have feverally elected, conftituted, 
and appointed deputies to meet and fit in ge- 
neral congrefs in the city of Philadelphia, in 
order to obtain fuch eftablifhment, as that 
their religion, laws, and libertics may not be 
fubverted: Whercupon the deputies fo ap- 
ointed being now uflembled, in a full and 
ree reprefentation of thefe colonies, takin 
into their moft ferious confideration the be 
means of attaining the ends aforefaid, do in 
the firftplace, as Englifhmen theiranceftorsin 
like cafcs have ufually done, for afferting 
and vindicating their rights and liberties, 
DECLARE, 


Tuat the inhabitants of the Englith colo- 
nies in North-America, by the immutable 
Jaws of nature, the principles of the Englifh 
conftitution, and the feveral charters or com- 
pacts. have the following RIGHTS.—— 


Refolued, N. C. D. ‘1. THar they.are en: 
titled to life, liberty, and property: and they 
have never ceded to any fevereign power 
whatever, a right to difpufebf cither without 
their confent. . j 


Refolved, N.'C. D. ‘2. Tat our anceftors, 
who firft fettled théfe colonies, were at the 
time of their emigration from the mother 
country, entitled to all the rights, liberties, 
and immunities of free and natural born fub- 
jets, within the realm of England. 


Refolved, 


granted by the colonial charters. 


jee 1 


Refolved, N.C. D. 3. Tar by tuch emi- 
gration they by no means forfeited, furren- 
derod, or loft any of thofe rights, but that 
they were, and their defcendants now are, en- 
titled to the exercife and enjoyment of all 
fuch of them, as thcir local and other cir- 
cumftances enable them to exercife and enjoy. 


Refolved, 4. Tuat the foundation of Eng- 
lith Beaty and of all free government, is a 
right in the people to participate in their les 
giflative council: and as the Englifh colonifts 
are not reprefented, and from their local and 
other circumitances cannot properly be re- 
prefented in the Britifh parliament, they are 
entitled to a free and exclulive power of le- 
gillation in their feveral provincial 1 .egiflatures, 
where their right of reprefentation can alone 
be preferved, in all cafes of taxation and inter- 
he poliry, ube only go the negative of their 

»vercign, in fuch manner as has been hereto. 
fore ufed and accuflomed: But from the 
neceffity of the cafe, and a regard to the 
mutual interefls of both countries, we 
cheerfully confent to the operation of fuch 
aéts ot the Briuth parliament, as are bona fide, 
reftrained to the regulation of our external com. 
merce, for the purpofe of fecuring the com- 
mercial advantages of the whole empire to the 
mother country, and the commercial benefits of 
its relpective members, excluding every idea 
of taxation internal ov external, for railing a re- 


venue on the Jubjeets in America withouc their 
eonfent 


u Refolved, 


The Declaration of Rights & Grievances (in part), from the Journal of the Proceedings of the Congress 
at Philadelphia, 1774, printed by William and Thomas Bradford 
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ASSOCIATION, &. 


W:: his Majefty s moft loyal fubjeéts, the 
Delegates of the feveral Colonies of 
New-Hampthte, Maffchufett’s Bay, Rhode- 
Ifiand, Conneéticut, New-York, New Jeriey, 
Pennlylvania, the Three Lower Counties of 
Newcaftle, Kent, and Suffex, on Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North-Carolina, and South- 
Carolina, deputed to reprefent them in a conti- 
nental Congrefs, held in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the fifth day of September, 1774, 
avow.ng our allegiance to his Majecfty, our af- 
fection and regard for our fellow-fubjeéts in 
Great-Britain and elfewhere, affected with the 
deepeft anxiety, and moft alarming apprehen- 
fions at thofe grievances and diftreffes, with 
which his Majefty’s American fubje&ts are op- 
preffed, and having taken under our moft feri- 
ous deliberation, the ftate of the whole conti- 
nent, find, that the prefent unhappy fituation of 
our affairs, is occafioned by a ruinous fy{tem of 
colony adminiftration adopted by the Britifh Mi- 
niftry about the year 1763, evidently calculated 
tor inflaving thefe Colonies, and, with them, 
the Briufh Empire. In profecution of which 
fyitem, various Aéts of Parliament have been 
paffed for raffing a Revenue in America, for 
depriving the American fubjects, in many in- 
ftances, of the conftitutional crial by jury, ex- 
pofing thcir lives to danger, by directing a new 
and illegal trial bevond the feas, for crimes al- 
tedzed to have been committed in America : 
And in profecution of the fame fyftem, feveral 
Jate, cruel, and oppreffive Acts have been paf- 
fed refpecting the town of Bofton.and the Maf- 
fachutett’s-Bay, and alfo an A& for extending 
the province of Quebec, fo as to border on rhe 
weitern frontiers of thele Colonies, eftablifhing 
an arbitrary governmeat therein, and difcourag- 
ing the fettlement of Britifh fubjeéts ia that 
wide extended country; thus by the influence 
of civil principles and ancient prejudices to dif- 
pole the inhabitants to aé& with hoftility againft 
the free proteftant Colonies, whenever a wicked 
Minittry fhall chufe fo to dire them. 


To obtain redrefs of thcfe grievances, whicl- 
threaten deftruétion to the lives, liberty, and 
property of his Majeity's fubjeéts. in North- 
America, we are of opinion, that’a non-impor- 
tation, non-confunstption, and non exportation 
agreement, faithfuly adhered to, will prove the 
mott {peedy, effectual, and peaceable meafure: 
And therefore we do, for ourfelyes and the inhabi- 
tants of the feveral Colonics, whom we reprelenr, 
firmly agrce and affociate under the facred ties 

of 


/ ce] 


Thirteenth, Tuart all manufactures of this 
country be fold at reafonable prices, fo that no 
undue advantage be taken of a future f{carcity 
of goods. 


Fourteenth. Axo we do further agree and 
refolve, that we will have notrade, commerce, 
dealinys or intercourfe whatfoever, with any 
colony or province, in North America, which 
fhall not accede to, or which fhall hereafter vio- 
Jate this affuciation, but will hold them as un- 
worthy ot the rights of freemen, and as inimical 
to the liberties of their country. 


And we do folemnly bind ourfelves and our 

conftituents, under the ties aforelaid, to adhere 
to this affociation until fuch parts of the feveral 
As of Parliament paffed fiuce the clofe of the 
laft war, as impofe or continue duties on tea, 
wine, molaffes, fyrups, paneles, coffee, fugar, 
picmento, indigo, fereign paper, glafs, and 
painters colours, imported iato America, and 
extend the powers of the Admiralty courts be- 
yond their ancient limits, deprive the American 
fubje€ of trial by jury, autlorife the Judge's 
certificate to indemnify the profecutor {rom da- 
mages, that he might ctherwif be liable to from 
atrial by his peers, require oppreffive fecurity 
from a claimant of fhips o* goods fcized, before 
be fhall be allowed to defend his property, 
are repealed---And: until thac part of the A& 
of the 12. G. 3 ch. 24. entitled, “An AQ 
for the better fecuring his Majelty’s dock yards, 
magazines. fhips, ammunition. and flores,” by_ 
which, any perfons charged with committing 
any of the offences therein defcribed, in Ame- 
rica, may betried in any hire or county wichia 
the realm, is repealed---And until the four Acts 
paffed in the laft feffion of Parliament, viz. chac 
for {topping the port and blocking up the har- 
bour of Bofton — That for altering the charter 
and government of the Maffachutett’s-Bay -— 
And that which is entitled, “* An A& tor the 
better adminiftration of juttice, 
And that “ For extending the limits of Quebec, 
&c,” are repealed. And we recommend it to 
-he provincial conventions, and tothe commit- 
tees in the refpective Colonies, to eftablith fuch 
farther regulstions as they may think proper, 
for carrying into execution this Affuciation. 


Tue foregoing Affociation being determined 
upon by the Coneress, was ordered to be fub- 
tcribed by the feveral Members thereof; and 
thereupon we have hereunco fet our refpeétive 
nates accordingly. 


In Congre/s, Philadelphia, Ofober 20, 1774. 
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First and eighth pages of The Association, 1774, from a printed copy in the New York Public Library, 
with signatures of members from New Hampshire and Massachusetts Bay 


THE COLONIES DECIDE NOT TO TRADE WITH ENGLAND 
To RENDER effective the American position, the Congress drew up The Association. This was an agreement 
not to import British goods after December 1, 1774, and to export no goods to Great Britain, Ireland and 
the West Indies after September 10, 1775. This aroused severe opposition from many quarters. Each 
section had economic interests involved: South Carolina in rice, Virginia in tobacco, Rhode Island in the 
slave trade, Massachusetts in the West India trade. Its adoption has been termed “virtually the beginning 
of the federal union.”” — Howarp, Preliminaries of the Revolution, 1905, p. 295. Without doubt, the chief 
value of the Congress was to publish to the world that Massachusetts could not be isolated from her friends, 
that all had a united purpose. This unity, moreover, was promoted by the opportunity afforded provincial 
leaders to come to know one another and to acquire habits of codperation. 
VIlI—7 
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196 From The New York Journal or General Advertiser, Dec. 15, 1774 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


A LIBERTY EMBLEM APPEARS 
IN THE PRESS 


Tur new spirit of unity was quickly symbolized. 
Here we have the emblem that appeared in the New 
York press of December 15, 1774, and on the title- 
page of the Proceedings of the Congress. ‘Twelve hands 
support the liberty pole, adorned with the Phrygian 
cap, and resting on the Magna Charta. Encircling all 
is the living snake of earlier days. (See Nos. 72, 73.) 
Upon his body is inscribed a motto of promise and hope. 


OPPOSITION TO THE TRADE BOYCOTT 


OpposiITION to The Association came not solely on the 
floor of Carpenter’s Hall. The colonial secretary, Lord 
Dartmouth, denounced those who signed that compact 
as guilty of treason. And in the colonies were those 
who deprecated such action. Most influential of these 


< 


was Samuel Seabury, rector of a church at Westchester, New York. Seabury was born (1729) in Connecticut, 


had entered the ministry of the Established Church in 1753, and was 
later (1784) to become the first Episcopal bishop in America. Humble 
and modest, he held pronounced political views. Now, in a series of 
pamphlets of which the foremost was his Free Thoughts on The Pro- 
ceedings of the Continental Congress, he brought out, in a simple, 
homely fashion, the consequences of economic disruption in the coun- 
try. Such an upheaval would cause great distress in England and 
Treland, for which America would be held responsible. As a result, 
their trade would be diverted from America, to the latter’s permanent 
loss. “For example,” he writes, these measures would “ruin our 
market for flaxseed, for which our best customers have always been 
the Irish. You know, my friends, that the sale of your seed not only 
pays your taxes, but furnishes you with many of the little conven- 
iences and comforts of life. The loss of it for one year would be of 
more damage to you, than 
paying the three-penny duty 
on tea for twenty... . And 
yet the Congress have been so 
inattentive to your interests, 
that they have laid you under 
almost an absolute necessity 


A 
-FULL VINDICATION 
OF THE 
Meafures of the Congrefs, 
FROM 
The Canumnies of their Enemies ; 


In Answer to 


FREE -VROUGH TS, 
ON 


The PROCEEDINGS of 
"HE 


CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 


Held at PuirapeLpura Sept. 5, 1774: 


WHEREIN 
Their Errors are exhibited, 
THEIR 
Rrasoninecs ConFuTep, 
AND 
The fatal Tendency of their Nox-Imroatarion, Now-Fu- 
Poatatiox, ard Non-Consumprion Measungs, we 
laid open to the plaizet Uxpaxstaxpimcs ; 
AND 
The ONLY MEANS pointed out 
For Preferving and Secaring 
Our prefeat Happy Constitution : 


AND OTHER INHABITANTS OF 


NORTH AMERT Cuz 
In General, 


And to thofe of the Province of New-York 
In Particular, 


By a-F AR ME R. 
Hear wt, for I WILL fprak? 


PPINTED ix rer Yaar M.DCC.LXXIV. 


A ee eT he Re 
Under the Signature of 
AW. FARMER, 
WHEREBY 


His Sopbifry, is expofed, his Cavils confuted, his 
> Artifices dete&ted, and his Wit ridiculed ; 


IN 
A GENERAL ADDRESS 


To the Inhabitants of America. 
AND 


A Particular Addrefs 


! . . 7 
To the FARMERS of the Province of New-York. 


by plelfawaer Pare, thon . 
‘critas magna oft S pravalebit. 


Truth is powerful, and will prevail, 


; NEW-Y OR K: 
Printed by Jamrs Ravinctox. 3774: 


198 Title-page of the copy in the New York 
Historical Society 


of losing it the next year.” 
197 From Samuel Seabury, Free Thoughts, 
1774, in the New York Publie Library 


HAMILTON DEFENDS THE MEASURES OF CONGRESS 


Suc an argument, couched in everyday language, made a profound 
impression. By many the pamphlet and its successors were received 
with applause, by others with execration. In answer appeared other 
pamphlets. One, entitled A Full Vindication of the Measures of the 
Congress, displayed great dialectic skill and knowledge of constitu- 
tional law; and was therefore credited to one or another of the 
eminent leaders. Soon it was learned that the writer was Alexander 
Hamilton, then in his ’*teens and a student at King’s College, New 
York. During the following winter Hamilton wrote more articles, the 
enthusiastic reception of which brought him favorably into the public 
view. 


THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 93 


BOYCOTT MOTIVES GOVERN 
FIRST WOMAN’S CLUB 


Even before publication of The Association, 
local action had been taken. In many cases 
resolutions were passed giving prior approval 
to all measures that might be adopted by the 
Congress. In other instances, non-importation 
and non-consumption agreements were framed. 
Perhaps the most interesting among the latter 
was made at a tea party at Edenton, North 
Carolina. Here in October, 1774, some fifty 
housewives gathered together and established 
America’s first woman’s club. Its purposes 
were two: to withhold all countenance from 
“that pernicious custom of drinking tea,” and 
to insure that the members “would not pro- 
mote ye weare of any manufacture of Eng- 
land.’ Within six months after the passage 
of The Association, it had been ratified by all 
colonies except Georgia and New York. And 
in these colonies, as elsewhere, local vigilance 
committees were created to enforce the agree- 
ment. There was thus in operation a rather 
complete set of political institutions, fitted 
to the emergency, extra-legal in origin and 
sanction, yet rapidly supplanting the official 
machinery of government established by law. 


199 From a contemporary British cartoon, A Society of Patriotic Ladies 
at Edenton in North Carolina 


THE ENGLISH SATIRIZE THE COERCION 
OF AMERICAN LOYALISTS 


Tuer Continental Congress and its resolves served to draw 
ever more distinctly the cleavage between radicals and con- 
servatives, between Patriots and Loyalists, between those 
who relied upon the old royal and established authority and 
those dissatisfied with the trend of events. High-handed 
conduct by Governor Lord Dunmore had made Williams- 
burg, Virginia, “the heart of rebellion.” In the principal 
street was set up a gibbet, hung with tar and feathers ready 
for the Loyalist who was so bold as to refuse to sign con- 
formity with the acts of the Congress. This London cartoon 
is of interest as illustrative of phases of contemporary Eng- 
lish opinion. The gift for John Wilkes denotes both colonial 
recognition of his fight for liberty and the English inter- 
‘mingling of domestic violence with American contumacy. 
The presence of a cleric may refer to the Parson’s Cause of 
1763, or to colonial resistance to attempted English ec- 
clesiastical control of American religious life. The English 
cartoonist makes the homespun of the Patriots distinctly 
uncouth beside the comely garb of the coerced Loyalists — 
this in accord with the English newspaper press of the day, 
which from sympathy with the London merchant constantly 


Bigmiurom s(cartoon The AMereae a eae stressed the inferiority of American-made clothing. 


CHAGE rR anit 


INDEPENDENCE 


S petitions and addresses and memorials were received in England with contempt 
and evasion, the hopes of the colonials fell. Bit by bit, faith even in the good 
will of the King disappeared. Conservative Americans were at a loss how to 

act. But the more impetuous spirits were not unwilling to try forcible resistance. There 
was still little thought of war, or of political independence. Resort to arms was deemed 
a necessary action to protect the liberties of Englishmen. Lexington and Bunker Hill 
(see Vol. VI) were moral victories won by men who hoped that of they might regain 
their rights while remaining subjects of the crown of Britain. For the time, the elon 
saw nothing impossible in a loyal rebellion. 

Yet the situation was impossible. Its clarification was due to a considerable extent to 
a fortunate bit of journalism. Thomas Paine, an English radical, after a few months 
in America gave a clear and vigorous statement to thoughts that had occupied men’s 
minds increasingly since the battle of Bunker Hill. His Common Sense (No. 223) was a 
small link in the chain of events that led to the Declaration of Independence (No. 231-34). 
This ever famous pamphlet forced the issues of the conflict upon the attention of the 
provincials. They must now choose whether they would become Patriots or Loyalists. 
Under it the Patriots aligned themselves in a common cause; under it were erected new 
governments to replace the old; and through it the new body politic entered the world 
of independent states. 

With the military history of the Revolutionary War it is not the purpose of this 
volume to treat. Yet it may be observed that on the field of battle the Americans were 
unexpectedly fortunate. For too long a time Britain regarded the rebellion as nothing 
but a feeble insurrection, easily to be suppressed, if, deed: it did not collapse of its own 
weight. Her commanders exhibited, in a half-hearted manner on the whole, only mediocre 
ability. Her counsellors at home were often disdainful or seemingly indifferent. 

This was in part due to Britain’s position at the time in the world of states — which 
was such that she had to act with caution. In Europe the War of the American Rey- 
olution was considered little more than a new phase of the long struggle against 
England’s rising commercial supremacy, as another opportunity to weaken a trade rival. 
Holland, ever with an eye open for the main chance, used every opportunity to humble 
Britain’s trade and to win that of America. France and Spain were not displeased to 
see England in trouble. Yet these states were not at first ready to ally themselves openly 
with the rebellious colonies of their rival. It required all the diplomacy of Franklin, all 
the persuasiveness of such French liberals as LaFayette, and finally, the victory of 
Saratoga, to bring France, doubtful at first of the military strength of the Americans, 
into the war. 

Even with such military good fortune and foreign sympathy, a successful outcome for 
the rebellion was not easily attained. Not until five long years had passed did victory seem 
certain; and with victory came new problems as momentous as those causing the war. 
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INDEPENDENCE 


MASSACHUSETTS MAKES 
MILITANT PREPARATIONS 


ARMED conflict seemed inevitable. Congress 
had counseled that “the schemes agitated 
against these colonies have been so con- 
ducted, as to render it prudent that you 
should extend your views to mournful events, 
and be, in all respects, prepared for every 
contingency.” Throughout the colonies the 
answer came in militant form. In the early 
fall Washington had declared his willingness 
to march to the relief of Boston at the head 
of a thousand men. But Massachusetts was 
herself making ready. The Assembly had 
been summoned to meet at Salem on October 
5,1774. General Gage, fearing consequences, 
now revoked the call and removed the seat 
of government back to Boston. Disregarding 
this action, many of the representatives as- 
sembled at Cambridge and organized a Pro- 
vincial Congress, with John Hancock as 
President and Benjamin Lincoln as Secre- 
tary. The last vestige of pretense that royal 
authority controlled outside of Boston van- 
ished. The Provincial Congress took over 
the government of the country districts. It 
also passed resolutions to organize the town 
militia and the “minute-men.” 


In Provincial Congrefs, 
Cambridge, Oéfober 26, 1774. 


Whereas in Confequence of the 


prefent unhappy Difputes between Great-Britain and the Colonies, a formidable Body of Troops 
with warlike ‘Preparations of every Sort are already arrived at, and others defined Sor the 
Metropolis of this Province, and the expreffed Defign of their being Jent isto execute ACls of 
the Britifh Parliament, utterly febv of the Conflitution of the Province: And whereas 
bis Excellency General Gage bas attempted by bis Troops to difperfe the Inhabitants of Salem, 
whit affembled to confult Meafures for preferving ‘*beir Freedom ; and to fubjugate the Pro- 
vince to arbitraryGevernment ;— And proceeving to flill more wnjuftifiable and alarming Lengths 
har Fortified againft the Country the Capital of the Province, and thus greatly endangered the 
Lives, Liberties and Properties of its eppreffed Citizens ;—invaded private Property by un- 
lawfully feizing and reteining large Quantities of Ammunition in the Arfenal at Bofton and 
Sundry Pieces 4 Ordnance in the fame Town—committed to the Ciftody of his Troops the Arms, 
Ammanition, Ordnance and Warlike Stores of all Sorts, provided at the Public Expence for the 
Ufe of the ‘Province, and by all poffible Means endeavoured tc place the Province entirely in a 
defencelefs State—at the fame Time having neglefted and altogether. difregarded Affurances from 
this Congrefs, of sd sed Difpofitions of the Inbabitants = the Province, and Intreaties that 
be would ceafe from Meafures which tended toprevent a Reforation of Harmony between Great- 
Britain and the Colonies. : 

Wherefore it is the Opinion of this Congrefe—That notwithflanding nothing but Slavery 
ought more to be deprecated than Holftilities with Great-Britain—notwiehftanding the Pro 
vince has not the moft diftant Defign of attacking, annoying or molefling his Majetty’s 
Troops aforefaid, but on the other Hand will confider and treat every Attempt of the Kind 
as well as all Meafures tending to prevent a Reconciliation between Britain and the Colonics 
as the higheft Degree of Enmity to the Provioce—Neverthelefs there is great Reafon from 
the Confiderations aforefaid, to be apprehenfive of the moft fatal Confequences ; and that 
the Province may be in fome Degree provided againft the fame, and under full Perfuafion 
that the Meafures expreffed in the following Refolves are perfeétly confiltent with fuch Re- 
folves of the Continental Congrefs as have been communicated to us, 

It is Refolved, and hereby Kecommended to the feveral Companies of Militia in this Pro- 
Vince, who have not already chofen and appointed Officers, that they meet forthwith, and 
eleé& Officers to Command their refpefive Companies ; and that the Officers fo chofen af- 
femble as foon as may be ; and where the faid Officers hall judge the Limits of the prefent 
Regiments too extenfive, that they divide them, and fettle and determine their Limits, and 
proceed to ele&t Field Officers to Command the refpeétive Regiments fo formed ; and that the 
Field Officers fo elefted, forthwith endeavour to enlift one Quarter at the leaft of the Number 
of the refpeftive Companies, and form them into Companies of fifty Privates at the Icaft, who 
fhall equip and-hold themfelves in Readinefs to march at the fhorteft Notice ; ard that each 
and every Company fo formed, choofe a Captain and. two Lieutenants to command them on 
any neceflary and emergent Service : And that the faid Captain and Subalterns fo eleéted, form 
the faid Companies into Battalions, to confift of nine Companies each ; and that the Captains 
and Sabelterns of each Battalion fo formed proceed to cleét Field Officers to command the 
fame. And this Congrefs doth moft carneftly recommend that all the aforefaid Eleéions be 
proceeded in andmade with due Deliberation and generous Regard to the public Service. 

Alfo Refolved, That as the Security of the Lives, Liberties and Properties of the Inhabitants 
of this Province depends under Providence on their Knowledge and Skill ‘n the Art Military, 
and in their being properly and effectually armed and equipt, if any of faid Inhabitants are 
not provided with Arms and Ammunition according to Law, they immediately provide them- 

felves therewith ; and that they ofe their vtmoft Diligence to perfcat themfelves_ in Military 
Skill ; and that ifany Town or Diftri& within the Province is not provided with tbe full 
Town Stock of Arms and Ammunition s¢cording to Law, the Seleétmen of fuch Town or 
DitsiG take effeétual Cate without Delay ro provide the fame. 
Al true Extraét from the Minutes. ; 
Benjamin Lincoun, Sec'ry 


From a broadside of the Resolves of the Massachusetts Provincial Congress, 
recommending the towns to prepare for defense, in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL FAVORS THE USE 
OF FORCE 


In the fall of 1774, new elections gave added parliamentary 
power to the ministerial party. With press and Parliament 
favoring, the Privy Council determined that force must be used 
to suppress the rebellion in America. “The New England gov- 
ernments,” wrote the King to Lord North, “are now in a state 
of rebellion. Blows must decide whether they are to be subject 
to this country or independent.” The accompanying cari- 
cature represents this phase of contemporary English public 
sentiment. King George and his chief Minister, Lord North, 
are dancing in carefree fashion around the thistle, symbol of 
Scottish predominance in the councils of state. They appear to 
be exulting in a supercilious manner at the impending confusion 
of those who have opposed the royal policies embodied in the 
Acts of 1774. Lord Mansfield weighty representative of the 
law, and supporter of those policies — particularly as embodied 
in the Quebec Act — is giving to the performance benign ap- 
proval. Above, the thistle sheds its effulgent rays to all corners. 


y m a caricature in the London Magazine, 
Ae Feb. 177 
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The motion made by Lord North on Msn- 
day laft is as follows: 

*¢ That it iy the osinion of this Commit 
tee; that when the.Governor, Council, and 
Affimbly, of General Court, of any of his 
Miajefty’s provinces’or colonies in America, 
thalt propofe to make provifion according to 
the condition, circumftances, and fituation of 
fach province or colony, for contributing 
ehsie pedporsion £0 the common defence (fuck 

portion to be.raifed under the authority of 
the, General Court or Affembly of fuch pro- 
vinee af c fony, and difpofable by Parlia- 
mént) and fhall engage to make provifi n 
ufo for che Civil Government and the Ad- 
miniftration of Juftice in fuch province or 


colony; it will be proper, if fuch propofal 
Bs) be approved oe M jefty and the two 
Honfes of Patliament, and for fo long as 
fuch provifvn fh:]! be made accordingly, to 
forbear, in cefpe& of fuch province or colony, 
w yt uty, tax, aad aflefiment, except 


oaly datics as it may be expedient to 
eantnuese levy and impofe for the reguta- 
ties of commerce, the nett produce of the 
dudes ialt mentioned to be carried to the 
accougt of fuch province or colony refpec- 
tively.” 
A motion-sas made, after a long debate, 

for the Chairman to leave the Charr, 

Aya 88 

Noes 274 
Then the main qaettion was put, and agreed to. 


—> 


203 From the London Packet, Feb. 22, 1775, 
in the New York Public Library 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


LORD NORTH OFFERS CONCILIATORY RESOLVES 


On January 19, 1775, the Congress petition (Nos. 192, 193) came be- 
fore Parliament. The next day Chatham moved that the British 
troops be at once withdrawn from Boston: “An hour now lost may 
produce years of calamity.” But Pitt’s insight was not shared by 
the ministry. Yet the friends of America persisted. Chatham pre- 
sented, on February 1, a scheme that, with mutual concessions, 
would have paved the way to harmony between America and Eng- 
land. But Parliament refused to give this bill even the usual courtesy 
of lying on the table. On first reading it was overwhelmingly 
rejected. Then, a few days later, Lord North surprised everyone by 
bringing in a conciliatory resolution (No. 203). The measure was 
regarded with distaste by the high Tories and with suspicion by 
American sympathizers. Disingenuous and trivial as it was, only 
strict party discipline secured its passage. 


EDMUND BURKE SPEAKS ON CONCILIATION 


Tue true policy of the ministry became clear on the tenth of Feb- 
ruary. On that day North, asserting that “‘as the Americans had 
refused to trade with this kingdom, it was but just that we should 
not suffer them to trade with any other nation,” asked leave to 
bring in the New England Restraining Act. Permission was granted 
by a vote of two hundred and sixty-one to eighty-five. This was 
one of the important factors in driving colonial Americans from the 
fight for their rights under the English constitution to a battle for 
political independence. In the ensuing debate Edmund Burke made 


his famous speech on conciliation. Burke had already shown interest in American affairs. His first speech 
in Parliament had been in January, 1766, favoring the reception of the petition of the Stamp Act Congress. 
He had disapproved of the Townshend duties and of the Intolerable Acts; and now in March, 1775, he won 
the hearts of Americans by his plea for her cause. 


The SPEECH of EDMUND BURKE, Ef; 0a 
moving his Re@lutions fur Cvaciliaion with che 
Coloies, Matsh 23, 1775. 

{Contivned frem seed: 

BE propchice is peace. Not peace through 

> the medium of war, Not peace to be hunted 
through the Jaby rinth of intricate aed cad/efs negocia~ 
tions. Not peace to arife out of uaiverfal ducerd> 
fomeated from principle in all parts of the empire. 

Nos peace to depend oa the juridical determinatioa of 

perpen auctions zor the precife making the 

wy boundaries of acomphx povernment. It 
ia hmpie ae: fought in its natural wourte, aad its 
Grdiuaty havo. cis peace fcught in the Ypisit of 
ave, and laid in principles purely pacific, 1 propofe 
5 remeving the greund of th: dillereace and by re- 
Goring the formar nalujecDing coufiteace of the covonies 
Sethe metber country, to give peaancnt fatinfattioa to 
your people ; and (far trom a fcheme.of ruling by 
difcord) to reconcile shem tw each ocher in the tame 
a@, sad by the boad of the very fame iaterett, which 
yeconeites therh to Britith governmént. mi 
Mly.iden is nothing more. Refided policy ever has 
Veen the parent of confufion, and ever will be fo long 
g the world eadures, Plaid good intention, which 
80 8s ecafily difcovered at the firlf view, os fraud is 
Furely desedied at laft, is, Ht me fey, of no mean force 
im the goveramentof maakind. Genuine fimplicity 
of hean is an healing and ceaienting ptiaciple. My 
plan, tharufore, being formed upon the moft fimple 
angel Sie difappoxnt fome pcopic when 
hearit, It has nothing to recommend it to the 

prurteacy of curiox> ears. “There is nothing at a!l 

Bew and captivating in it. It has noibiog cf the 

fplendor ot the projet, which has been Iacly laid 

wpoe your table, by the nobis Lord in the blue rib- 
band®. It dors not prepefe to fill your lobby with 
fyuabbliog colony agents, who will require the inter- 
pofition ot your mace, at every inflaat, to keep the 
ses among them. It doss not inftitute a magni- 

at auction of fimance, where Captivated provinces 
come to gencral ratfom by bidding againfl each other, 
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~The fu 


have inflituted a mode that is altogether mew ; ose 
that is, indeed, wholly alien from a!] the ancient me- 
thods and fone. of parliament. 

The principic of this proceeding is }: enow 
for my purpyie, The means red ers cole 
J.td for carrying his ideas into execution, I think, 
indeed, are very indifferenuy fuited to the end ; and 
this U thall endeavour to thew you before I fit down, 
But, for the prefent, Itake any grosnd on the ad- 
mitted principle. J mean to give pasce. Peace im- 
p'ies reconciliation ; and, where therd has been a ma- 
terial difpute, reconciliaion does in a manner al- 
ways imply conceflion on the one or oa the other, 
Tn this fare of things [ make no difficulty in affirming 
that the Eoces Ought to originate from us, Great _ 
aad acknowleged force is wot impaired, cither ia ef- 
feét or in opinica, by an unwillingness to exert itfelf. 
iour power may offer peace with honour and 
with uy: Such an ofer from fach a ; ower will be 
attrib to magnarimity. But the conceffions of 
the weak are the conceffiuns of fear, When fuch a 
onc is cifarmed, he is wholly at the captor! his fupe- 
rior, and he lofes tur eves that cime and thofe changes 
which, a they happen to all men, are the ftrength 
cod refources of all mferioar power. 

The capital Seed ak auch ost: oa which you maft 
this day decide, are wwe, Fir, whether you. 
ought Lo concede ; and fecondly, what year con! 

heco be. On the Grit of thcte queftions we have 
gaibed (a Ihave Ju& token liberty of obferving to 
yoo) fome ground, But I am fenfble chat a good, 
deal more is till tobe done. Indeed, Sir, to enable | 
us to determine both on tbe oneand the oiker of thefe 
great queftions with a frm aad precife jadgment, I 
thiek is may be neceflary tocondder diftindly thetruc 
nature end the peculiar circumfances of the objet 
which we have before us, Becaufe after all our 
Rruggle whether we will or not, we mutt povera 
America according to that nature, and to thoie cir- 
cumfances, and act according to our own imaginati- + 
ons ; not according to abftragt ideas of right ; by no 
means accorcing to mere geatral theories of govern- 


and prpvoked with linle dazger, Ic wil prove tbat 
fome degree of care and caution is required 


; 


no time do fo without guilt, snd be alfred you will 
not be able to do it fog wih ear 
But the popalation of this 


ry ton, 3 important coage 
fey wall lofe much of irs weight i oct combined’ 
with other cirevmRances. of 


the Sy 

be sole eee gat 
a a ag ‘. 

Tb pestknes ha Gi ee ee 
at the fame plear to 
Commerce of Great-Britain, has come 
you to plead the fame caufe, without any 


is 
ee: 


et 
A 


of time than that tothe fire of imcginatioa aad extent 
of erudition, which evea thea maked him as one of 
the firlt literary charadters of his age ; bs has added 2: 


confummate know in the commercial 
his country, formed by a loug courke of ealightened, 
and diftrimioating i * 


& 


perfon with aay detail, if members, 
feiSoa : Who bon Gil tee hoake: ket nor ma cise ta be 
at 


abfent whea he bar. Befides, Sir, 
Uecops’s io take matter an perio of faboe. 
wharailfereat from Ns, There is, U1 mi aot, 
& point of view from whence, if you wild loek at this 
fabject, itis impofGbl thar it Should mot make an im- 


as it ftood ia the year 1704, and as it fiood 
year 1772. The other a ftate of the export trode 
this country to its celdnies alobc, as it Sood in 
1772, Compared with the whole trade of Ragland tq 
ae setae Arteta) canlgcmte paler in hq 
year irog. ‘They are good vouchers pthe later, 


From the Massachusetts Spy, Worcester, Sept. 29, 1775, in the New York Public Library 
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Sing ra cclesba silted 
| di ow Boone? Aconpl 
1 Gan you that, mais corey forty ude: 
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From the caricature Virtual Representation, dated Apr. 1, 1775, in the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 


THE KING APPROVES THE NEW ENGLAND RESTRAINING ACT 


In March the Act received the royal assent. Once again the British Government had shown its inability to 
comprehend that the colonial problem was no longer one of Massachusetts, or of New England, but of a 
continent. Even in Canada signs of dissatisfaction were not lacking and Governor Carleton was employing 
all his ingenuity to prevent an open expression of sympathy with the southern provinces. The contemporary 


cartoon here shown carries, in handwriting of the time, the following “explanation”’: 


“No. 1 intends the 


Kg of G.B., to whom the House of Commons (4) gives the Americans’ money for the use of that very 
H. of C., and which he is endeavoring to take away with the power of cannon. No. 2, by a Frenchman, signifies 
the tyranny that is intended for America. No. 3, the figure of a Roman Catholic priest.” [This alludes 


perhaps to the Quebec Act and its sanction of that religion, or to 
Carleton’s attempt to enlist the Catholic priesthood in political 
propaganda.] ‘‘Nos. 5 and 6 are honest American yeomen, who 
oppose an oaken staff to G—’s cannon, and determine they will 
not be robbed. No. 7 is poor Britannia blindfolded, falling into 
the bottomless pit which her infamous rulers have prepared for 
the Americans. Nos. 8 and 9 represent Quebec triumphant and 
Boston in flames, to show the probable consequence of submis- 
sion to the present wicked ministerial system, — that popery and 
tyranny will triumph over true religion, virtue, and liberty.” 


FRANKLIN WARNS LORD NORTH 


Wuen Lord North apprised Franklin of the ministerial policy, 
that great American replied: “‘The people of Massachusetts must 
suffer all the hazards and mischiefs of war, rather than admit the 
alteration of their charter and laws by Parliament. They that can 
give up essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.”” This attitude received warm assent 
in America on the receipt of news of the actions of Parliament. 
The second Massachusetts Provincial Congress was in session at 
Cambridge. In February this assemblage spurred on the military 
preparations authorized the preceding fall. In the other colonies 
like efforts were on foot. 


New-York, May 8, 1775. 


Extrad of a Letter 
From Philadelphia, 


Lo aGentleman in this City, dated the 6th inft. 


Ve oh evening Dr.F RANK LIN arrived 
here from: London ini fix weeks, which he left the 
20th of March, which bas given great joy to this town, 
he fays we have no favours to expe from the Miniftry, 
nothing but fubmiffion will fatisfy them, they expeé 
Tittle of no oppofition will be made to their troops, thofe 
that are now coming are ‘for Wew.York, where it is 
expected. they will be received with cordiality. Ag near 
as we can learn there are about four thoufand troops 
coming 1n this fleet, the mien of war and tranfports are 
in a great meafure loaded with dry goods, to fupply 
Mew. York, and the country round it, agents are coming 
over with them. Dr. Fravhlin is highly pleafed to find. 
us arming and preparing for the worft events, he thinks 
nothing elfe can-fave us from the moft abject flavery aad 
deftrugion, at the fame time encourages us to believe a 
fpirited oppofition, will be the means of our falvation. 
‘The Miniftry are alarmed at every oppofition, and lifted 
Dpagain at every thing which appears the leaft in their 
gts every letter and every paper from ~hencey aré read 
y them. 


LISLE PRT OGG Nas 


: NEW-YTOR K. 5 5 
Printed py JOHN ANDERSON, at Bockman's Sip? 


206 From a facsimile of a New York Handbill, 
nerd 8, 1775, in the Bancker Collection catalogue, 
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WARREN WROTE, SPOKE AND DIED 
FOR AMERICA 


A LEADER in this movement was Dr. Joseph Warren of 
Boston. After graduation at Harvard, Warren had in 1764 
begun the practice of medicine. The following year wit- 
nessed the beginning of his political activity. In 1772 he 
gained further prominence by delivering the memorial 
address on the Boston Massacre. The same year found him 
a member of the Committee of Correspondence. In 1774 he 
was the draftsman of the stirring Suffolk Resolves. In 
October he became head of the Committee of Safety, charged 
with the preparation for defense. Winning manners, cul- 
_tivated speech and manliness had won him wide affection. 
When the redcoats in Boston threatened the life of the 
“Massacre” orator for 1775, Joseph Warren pushed for- 
ward to the post of danger. So crowded was Old South 
Church that March day that the speaker, ever loath to 
create unnecessary trouble, climbed in at a window to the 
rear of the pulpit. There followed a noble exhortation to the 
people to resist the wrongs which America “‘had suffered 
from the hands of cruel and ungodly men.” The British 
officers in the assemblage made no move to stop his oration. 

But Warren scarce outlived the echoes of the speech. For 
207, Foseph Warren, 1741-75, from the portratt by John x fell at Bunker Hill, perhaps the greatest single loss to the 

© Detroit Publishing-Co. , merican cause throughout the war. 


THE BRITISH RETREAT FROM CONCORD 


WarrEN had said: “America must and will be free. The contest may -be severe; and the end will be 
glorious. We would not boast, but we think, united and prepared as we are, we have no reason to doubt of 
success, if we should be compelled to make the last appeal; but we mean not to make that appeal, until we 
can be justified in doing it in the sight of God and man.” That appeal was taken on the 19th of April, 1775. 
General Gage, determined to destroy munitions stored at Concord, sent out a detachment under cover of 
night and secrecy. Warren discovered the move; and Dawes and Revere carried the message, the conse- 
quences of which are familiar to all (See Vol. V1). The British forces were saved from utter rout solely by the 
appearance of reinforcements under Lord Percy, under whose protection the retreat to Boston was managed. 
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The Retreat 


Frm lneord to Lerugion of the Ciny of Wild Trish Uses Dyfeated ly the Brave Anercan Mddha 
M Deacm M Leeings M" Mulitens MW Bonds Keufses and Barn all Plundort and Burnt onAynit yg 


208 From a British cartoon, 1775, in the collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


THE COLONIES 
PRESENT 
A UNITED FRONT 


THE country was roused. 
Everywhere Lord North’s 
plan of conciliation was 
pushed aside. Ticonder- 
oga and Crown Point were 
taken. Stimulated by the 
improvised revolutionary 
governments, a _ united 
front was presented to 
England. The familiar 
symbols of earlier protests 
were revived to quicken 
public spirit. Here we find 
Thomas Paine, disguised 
as a classicist, urging the 
common cause through 
the medium of verse on 
the Liberty Tree. The 
prophecy of Warren was 
met. The Provincial Con- 
gress of South Carolina 
adopted, on June 3, an 
Association; ‘‘The actual 
commencement of hostili- 
ties against this continent 
by the British troops, on 
the 19th of April last, and 
the dread of insurrections . 
of South Carolina, . . 
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justified before God and man in resisting force by force, do . . 


—_ e es 


une hallor he lied fot of Family 


210 From a British caricature in possession 
of the publishers 
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For JULY. 


For the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE 


Liserty Tree. Anew Song. 


Tune, The Gods of the Greeks. 
N a chariot of light from the regions of 


day, 
The Goddefs of Liberty came; 
Ten thoufand celefials directed the way, 
Aud hither conduded the dame. 
A fair budding branch trom the gardens 
above, 
Where millions with millions agree, 
She brought in her hand, as a pledge of 
her love, * 
And the plant fhe named, Liberty Tree. 


— 


I, 
The celeflial exotic (truck deep In the 
ground, 
Like a native it flourith'd and bore, 
‘he fame of its fruit drew the nations a- 
round, 
"To feek out this peaceable thore. 
Unmindful of names or diftingtions they 


came, 
__ For freen <n like brothers agree, 
With one fpirit endued, they one friend- 
thip purtued, 
And their temple was Liberty tree. 


Ml. 
Beneath this fair tree, like the patriarchs, 


of old, 
Their bread in contentment they eat, 
Unvex'd with the troubles of filver and 


old, 
The cares of the grand and the great. 
Whkh timber and tar they Old England 
fupply’d, 
And tupported her power on the fea3 
Her battles they fought, without getting 
a groat, 
‘For the honour of Liberty tree. 


IV. 
But hear, O ye fwains, (‘tls a tale mofk 
profane, ) 
How all the tyrannical powers, 
King, Commons, and Lords, are uniting 
amain, 
"To cut down this guardian of ours 3 


Fiom the ealt to the welt, blow the trum. 


pet to arms, | 
Thro’ the land let the found of it flee, 
Let the far and the near, —all auite with 
achces, 
In defence of our Lilerty tree. 
ATLANTICUS. 


Ode by Thomas Paine on the Liberty Tree, from the Pennsylvania Magazine July 1775 


safety.” 


FRANCE AND SPAIN EAGERLY WATCH AMERICA 


In the quiet of Mount Vernon, Washington wrote: “Unhappy is 
it to reflect that a brother’s sword has been sheathed in a brother’s 
breast, and that the once happy and peaceful plains of America are to 
be either drenched with blood or inhabited by slaves. Sad alterna- 
tive! But can a virtuous man hesitate in his choice?” The English 
sympathizer agreed, but saw in the conflict issues both narrower 
and wider than a struggle for continental liberty. On the one hand, 
Lexington seemed only the outcome of the light-hearted misrule of 
the King’s friends, North, Bute and Mansfield. Yet the American 
war loomed also as a European war. France and Spain were thought 
eager to utilize the civil strife to humble Britannia and to regain 
Latin supremacy in the world. The cartoonist in his Bunker’s hill, 
or the blessed effects of Family quarrels, represents Spain striking 
the shield from Britannia and holding America with a rope while 


France stabs Britannia in the back. 
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. are causes sufficient to drive an oppressed people to arms. We, inhabitants 
. thoroughly convinced that under our present distressed circumstances we shall be 
. associate as a band in her defense against 
every foe; hereby solemnly engaging that, whenever our continental 
or provincial councils shall deem it necessary, we will go forth, and be 
ready to sacrifice our lives and fortunes to secure her freedom and 
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211 From a caricature published at London, Feb. 1776, courtesy of 
R. T. H. Halsey and the Grolier Club, New York 


CONGRESS DECLARES 
PRINCIPLE OF RETALIATION 


Facts could not be dodged. The 
Second Continental Congress, meeting 
on May 10, 1775, determined to lend its 
support to the Cambridge forces. On 
motion of John Adams, Washington was 
chosen commander-in-chief of the army 
arrayed against what he called “the 
ministerial troops.” For the “patriots” 
were not yet fighting for national inde- 
pendence, but for relief from the op- 
pressive conduct of the King’s ministers. 
So on July 8 the Congress adopted a 
petition to the King, “beseeching” him 
to use his office to interpose between 
the colonies and “those artful and cruel 
enemies, who abuse your royal confi- 
dence and authority, for the purpose of 
effecting our destruction.”” On the day 
on which Richard Penn was to present 
this to. the Government, there was 
issued, as answer, the proclamation “for 
suppressing rebellion and sedition.”’ The 
Crown and its ministry were prepared 
to call the bluff of the colonies, or to 
put down the insurrection. 
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ENGLISH LIBERALS CRITICIZE 
BUTE’S POLICY 


Turis cartoon, offered for sale in London shortly after 
Bunker Hill, depicts another phase of English 
opinion. The British lion naps in-the sunshine, care- 
less of his realm. King George, North, Mansfield 
and the bishops watch Bute as that conspirator seeks 
to secure, with one fell blow, all the coveted wealth 
of America. The last lines of the legend read: 


About her Neck they put a Chain, 

And more their Folly to compleat 

They Stampt upon her Wings and Feet. 
But this had no Effect at all, 

Yet made her struggle, flutter, squall, 
And do what every Goose would do 
That had her Liberty in view; 

When one of more distinguished Note 
Cry’d D—-n her let me Cut her Throat. 
They did, but not an Egg was found 
But Blood came flowing from ye wound. 


By the KING, 
PROCLAMATION, 


For fupprefling Rebellion and Sedition. 


(PISO ANE IO, Ve 


A 7 NEREAS many of Our Subjedts in divers Parts of Our Colonies and Plantations ia 
vorth Aimerica, mifled by dangerous and ill-defigning Men, and forgetting the 
Allegiance which they owe to the Power that has protcéted and foflained them,- 

afte: va-iou$ dil rderly A@s committed in Difkurbaace of the Publick Peace, to the ObRrudtion . 
of lawful Com.nerce, and to the Oppretlion of Our loyal Subjeéts carrying on the fame, have ut 
length preceeded to an open and avowed Rebellion, by arfaying themtelves in hoitits.. Manner fo. 
wispttund the Execution of the Law, and traitoroufly preparing, ordering, and _Jevying War 
Saint Us; And whereas there is Reafon to apprehend that Juch Rebellion hath been much 
promoted and encouraged by the traitorous.Correfpondence,. Counfels, and ’Corifort of divers 
wicked and defperate Perfons within this Realm: To the End therefore that none of Our 
Subjeéts may negleé or violate their Duty through Ignorance thereof, or through any Doubt of 
the Proteétion which the f.aw will afford to their Loyalty and Zeal ; We have thought fit, by 
and with the Advice of Our Privy Council, to iffue this Our Royal Proclamation, hereby declaring 
that not only all Our Officers Civil and Military are obliged to exert their urmoft Endeavours to 
fuppzefs fuch Rebellion, and to bring the Traitors to Juice ; but that all Our Subje@s of this 
Realm and the Dominions thereunto belonging are bound by Law to be aiding and affifting in 
the Suppreffion of fuch Rebellion, and to dilclofe and «ake known all traitorous Confpiracies and 
Attempts againft Us, Our Crown and Dignitv ; And We do,accordingly ftri@ly charge and 
‘command all Our Officers as well Civil as Milicary, and all other Our obedient and loyal Subjeéts, 
to ufe their utmoft Endeavours to withfland,and iupprefs fuch Rebellion, and to difclofe and 
make known all ‘Creafons and traitorous Confpiracies which they. fhall. know to be againft Us, 
Our Crown and Dignity ; and for that Purpole, that they tranfmit to One of Our Principal 
Secretaries of State, or other proper Officer, due and full Information of all Perfoas who fhall be 
found carrying on Correfpondence with, or in any Manner or Degree aiding or abetting the 
Perlons now in open Arms and Rebellion ayainft Our Governmént within any of Our Colonies 
aud Plantations in Worth America, in order to bring to condign Punifhment the Authors, 
Purpetrators and Abcttors of fuch traitorous Defigns. 


Given at Our Court at Se. Yames’s, the Twenty-third Day of Augu/t, One thoufand 
f.ven hundred and feventy-five, in the Fiftcenth Year of Our Reign, 


- God fave the King. 


Royal Proclamation, Aug. 23, 1775, from the copy in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society 
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PROMINENT LOYALISTS OPPOSE VIOLENCE 
Tuis last reference included the large body of colonists remain- 
ing faithful to England. John Adams estimated that one-third 
of the population were at first opposed to armed rebellion. 
Included in their number were most of the official class, the 
clergy, and those whose vested interests had bred a conservative 
political attitude. Some, of course, were simply playing the 
game of expediency; but many, like Galloway, admitted the 
grievances of America while honestly shrinking from violent 
methods of remedy. Many a thoughtful and patriotic con- 
servative distrusted the radical elements in the colonies and 
feared the consequences for society that might result from war 
and from a successful revolution. Not a few of these men were 
driven to sacrifice property, position and friends by their loy- 
alty to the ancient kingdom whence their forefathers had come. 

Two of these 
Loyalists deserve : 
mention g One, 213 Jonathan Boucher, 1738-1804, from Letters of Jona- 


than Boucher to George Washington, collected and edited 
Jonathan Boucher, by Worthington Chauncey Ford, Brooklyn, 1899 


Virginia rector and friend of Washington, drew down upon him- 
self by his frankness the wrath of his parish. Boucher was 
a devout follower of the doctrines of Filmer and Hooker; passive 
obedience was to him the most effective and only honorable 
means of securing redress of wrongs. In his sermon, published 
in 1797, may be found the ablest statement of the Loyalist case. 
Boucher gave such offence to the members of his congregation 
that in 1785 he was obliged to return to England. The other 
was of a more militant turn. James Rivington had in 1773 
established the New York Gazetteer as an organ for the Govern- 
ment party. Its virulence led to its being wrecked in 1775 at 
the hands of enraged Patriots. Rivington’s utterances came to 
the notice of the Continental Congress, to which, while it was 
considering his case. he wrote that “ however wrong and mistaken 
he may have been in his opinions, he has always meant honestly 
and openly to do his duty as a servant of the people.” Soon 
after he was appointed King’s printer for New York, and in 


214 James Rivington, 1724-1802, from a portrait by an 


Marsiownl artist Ta bhe Mewa~ ork Mistctical Pockety 1777 he resumed publication of what soon became the Royal 
Gazette. This was the chief American vehicle for the Loyalists, and Rivington was singled out by the 
Patriots for vicious scorn. William Livingston wrote to Gouverneur Morris: “ If Rivington is taken, I must 
have one of his ears; Governor Clinton is entitled to the other; and General Washington, if he pleases, 
may take his head.” Rivington was cleverly satirized by Francis Hopkinson, Philip Freneau and John 
Witherspoon. Nevertheless, when the British cause became doubtful he played the spy and provided 
Washington with important information. 


THURSDAY, Aprit 13, 1795 Ns [N° 104. ¥ 
GAZETTEER; 
Ge leh ols 


Connecticut, Hudfon’s River, New-Jerfey, and Quebec. 


WEEK L YZSSZSN ADVERTISER 


PRINTED at his OPEN and UNINFLUENCED PRESS, fronting HaNoveR-SQuare. 


215 Heading of Rivington’s New York Gazetteer or Weekly Advertiser, Apr. 13, 1775, from a copy in the New York Public Library 
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BY HIS EXCELLENCY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, Efquire, 


Commander in Chief of the Army of the United Colonies of 
North-Ametica. 


To th INHABITANTS of CANADA, 


FRIENDS and BRETHREN, 


-HE unnatural Conteft between the Englith Colonies and 
Great-Britain, has now rifen to fuch a Heighth, that Arms 
alone mutt decide it. The Colonies, confiding in the Juftice 
of their Cau‘e, and the Purity of their Intentions, have re- 

luCtantly appealed to that Being, in whofe Hands are all human Evengs, 
He has hitherto {mile upen their virtuous Efforts—The Hand of 
Tyranny has been arrefted in its Ravages, and the Brith Arms which 
have fhone with fo much Splendor in every Past of the Globe, are now 
tarnifhed with Difgrace anc Difappointment.——Generals of approved, 
Experience, who boafted of fubduing this great Continent, fing thims 
felves circumfcribed within the Limits of a lingle City and its Suburbs, 
fuffering all the Shame and Diftrefs of a Siege. While the Freeborn 
Sons of America, animated by the genuine Pearioles of Liberty and 
Love of their Country, with increafing Union, Firmnels and Difipline 
repel every Attack, and defpife every Danger. 


Above all, we rejoice, that our Enemies have been deceived with 
Regard to you—They have perfwaded themfelves, they have even 
dared to fay, chat the Canadians were not capable of dillinguithing 
between the Bleflings of Liberty, and the Wretchednefs of Slavery ; 
that gratifying the Vanity of a little Circle of Nobility—would blind 
the Eyes of the People of Canada.—By fuch Artifices they hoped to 
bend you to tkeir Views, but they have been deceived, inftead of finding 
in you that Poverty of Soul, and Bafenels of Spirit, they fee with a 
Chagrin equal to our Joy, that you are enlightened, generous, and vir 
tuous—that you will not renounce your own Rights, or ferve as Jn- 
ftruments to deprive your Fellow Subjects of theirs. —Come then, my 
Brethren, unite with us in an indiffoluble Union, let us run together to 
the fame Goal.— We have taken up Arms in Defence of our Liberty, 
our Property, our Wives, and our Children, we are determined to pre- 
ferve them, or die. We look forward with Pkeafure to that Day not far 
remote (we hope) when the Inhabitants of Anverica fhall have one 
Sentiment, and the full Enjoyment of the Bleilings of a free 
Government. 


Incited by thefe Motives, and encouragal by the Advice of many 
Friends of Liberty among you, the Grand American Congrels have fent 
anArmy into your Province, under theCommuand of General SCHUYLER ; 
not to plunder, but to protest you ; to animate, and bring forth into 
Adticn thofe Sentiments*of Freedoms ou have ditclofed, and which the 
‘Yools of De:potifm would extinguith through the whole Creation,— 
‘To co-operaté with this Defign, an.J to fruftrate thofe cruel and perfidious 
Schemes, which would deluge our Frontiers with the Blood of Women 
and Children; Ihave detached Colonel Arnold into your Country, with 
a Part of the Army under my Command—I have enjoined upon him, 
and [ am certain thst he will confider himfelf, and aft as in the Country 
of his Patrons, and beft Friencis. Neceflaries and Accommodations of 
every Kind which you may furnith, he will thankfully receive, and ren- 
der the full Value.—I[ invite you therefore as Friends and Bieihren, to 
provide him with fuch Supplies as your Country affords; and I pledge 
myfelf not only for your Safety and Security, but for ample Compenfation, 
Let no Man defert his I labitation—Let no one flee as before an [nemy: 
The Caufe of America, and of Liberty, is the Caufe of every virtuous 
American Citizen ; whatever may be his Religion or his Defcent, the 
United Colonies know no Diftinétion but fuch 2s Slavery, Corruption 
and arbitrary Domination may create, Come then, ye generous Citi- 
zens, range yourfelvcs under the Standard.of general Liberty—againtt 
which all the Force and Artifice of Tyranny will never be able to 


prevail. ? 
G. Wafbington. 


Washington’s Letter to the Canadians, 1775 (distributed also in French), 
from a broadside in the New York Public Library 


CANADA HOLDS ALOOF FROM 
COLONIAL UNION 


Tue colonists were not, then, united. Much 
of the time of the new commander-in-chief 
was consumed in consolidating the American 
front against England. One fair prospect 
was Canada. The Congress hoped that loy- 
alty to the British Crown sat but lightly on 
the recently conquered French. Franklin 
and the Catholic John Carroll of Maryland 
were sent to try their hand at winning Can- 
adian support. They found George III's 
French-speaking subjects, however, not 
greatly interested and Sir Guy Carleton 
showed too great military ability. Canada 
was not won to the cause. 


mus Canotiwa: SuLIVAN =| 
one og the olstinate daughtersof OQmerrca. 1776 


217 From a British cartoon in the collection of 
R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


THE BRITISH ARE REPULSED 
OFF CHARLESTON 


CountTING upon Loyalist strength in Caro- 
lina, the British offensive was opened there. 
A fleet under Admiral Sir Peter Parker ap- 
peared off Charleston on the 4th of June. 
The citizens had built a crude fort of green 
palmetto on Sullivan’s Island, commanding 
the channel. This rough defense the Ad- 
miral thought to annihilate. But his shots 
were buried harmlessly in the soft logs, while 
a telling fire from the Island played havoc 
with the fleet. After ten hours of fighting the 
latter was glad to withdraw. It was another 
heartening victory for the Patriots, another 
blow to the Loyalists. (See Vol. VI.) 
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218 From the painting Tory Refugees on Their Way to 
Canada, by Howard Pyle for Woodrow Wilson, A History 
of the American People, 1901. © Harper & Bros. 


LOYALISTS ARE DRIVEN FROM 
THEIR HOMES 


InvEEp the Loyalists proved of little aid to 
Great Britain. Though numerous in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New 

* Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina 
and Georgia, the superior zeal of the Pa- 
triots kept them disorganized and downcast. 
They received scant sympathy at the hands 
of the dominant group. Harried from pillar 
to post, many fled to Canada and England, 
leaving all their possessions behind. New 
York proved for a time the sanctuary of 
hundreds. Indignities of manifold character 
were heaped upon the Loyalists remaining 
in America. Some were thrown into the 
underground mines of Newgate prison. 
Others suffered still greater severities. This 
fratricidal war is the great tragedy of the 
Revolution. 


THE FIRST VICTORIES 
BRING ELATION 


Horr ran high among the revolutionaries. 
It seemed as if their goal would be attained 
overnight. Broadsides of the period contain 
many songs and verses that illustrate the 
exultant spirit of the people. 


219 Reception of the American Loyalists in England, from an engraving by 
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H. Moses after the painting by Benjamin West 


Two favorite SONGS, 


made on the Evacuation of the Town of BOSTON. 
by che Briti/h Troops, on the 17th of March, 1776. 


he fevefitcen hundred. and feventy fix, 

On March the eleventh, the tiroe was prefix'd 
Our forces march'd on upon Dorchefter-neck, 
Made fortifications againft an attack. 

The morning next following, as Howe did cfpy, 
The banks we caft up, were fo copious and high, 
Said he in three months, all my men with heir might, 
Cou'd not make ewo fuch Forts as they've made in a night. 

Now we hear that their Adsniral was very wroth, 
And drawing his (word, he bids Howe to go forth, 
And drive off the Yanxtes from Dorchefter hill : 

Or he'd leave the harbour and his co their wibl. 

Howe rallics his forces upon che nex day, 

One party embark'd for rhe Caftle they fay, 
Buc the wind and the weather againft them did nght, 
On Governor's Ifland it drove ‘em that night. 

Then being difcourag’d hey Loon did agree, 

From Bunker and Bolton, on board fhip to fice + 
Great Howe loft his fenfes, they fay for a week, 
For fear our next fort thould be zais‘d in King-ftreet. 

But yet notwithftanding the finger of Nocies 
In the wind and the weather which often occurr'd ; 
Sul! Howe} Pharaoh like, did harden his hearc, 

Being thirfty for viGtory to maintain his parc. 

He ae out freth orders on Thurfday 10's faid, 
Forms his me¢n io three branches upon the parade 5 
AcKnowledging it was a defperate cafe, 

In their ficuation the Yasxess to face : 

Yet neverthelefs being haughty of heart, 

On Friday one branch of his men did embark : 
A fecond ftood ready down by the fea fide : 
His Dragoons were mounted all ready to ride. 

Great Howe he now utters a defperate oration, 
Saying fight my brave boys for the crown of our nation: 
Take me for your pattern, and fight ye as I, 

Let ic be ’till we conquer, or elle ‘till wedie. 
Bur all ofa fudden, with an Eagle ey'd glance, 
They efpied 2 fire being kindled by chance, 
Ina barrack at Cambridge, as many do know, 
And then in confufion they ran to and fro, 
Moreover as Providence order'd the thing, 
Our drums beat alarm, our bell it did cing, 
Which made chem cry out, O the Yanness wil! come ; 
O horrar ! they’U have us, come let us begone. 

Then bilter fkilter they ran in the Mreet, 
Sometimes on their heads and fometimes on their fect, 
Leaving cannon and mortars, pack faddles and wheat, 
Being glad to efcape with the fkin of their teeth. 

lick with his men ina fright, 
MU they thow fpite, 


And as for his men, they are fools for their pains, 
So let then return to Old-England again. 


T was'nt our will thar Bunker Hill | 
From us fhould ¢,cr be taken ; 
We thoughe ‘twould never be revook, 
But w- find we are Miftaken. 
The foldiers bid the hill farewell, 
Two images let fengreis, 
This they had done all out of fun 
‘Lo the American Yankees. 


A flag of truce was fent thereon, 
. To fee if the hill was clear, 
No living foul was found thereon, 
But thefe images ftood there. 
Their hars they wave, come if you plate, 
There’s none here to moleft us, 
cfe wooden men chathere do ftand, 
Are only to defy us. 
Thefe images they foon shrew down, 
Not one Se was loft then, 
No foover they were on the tif 
But they landed into Bofton. 


The women come, and children run, 
To brave Putnam rejoicing, : 
Saying now is your time to man your lines 
For the foldiers have left Bofton. 
The troops you fairly fcar’d away, 
On board the thips they’re q d, 
The children laugh’d, faying over the wharf 
They threw their beft b mrostar. 
With the blazing of your guay char night, 
And roaring of your mortars, 
The foldiers cry’d the Yankees come 
Totear us all in quarttrs. 
The barracks being fet on fire, 
Which made the foldiers quiver, 4 
foon embark on board ¢ ships, 
y they ftay there forever. . 
Soon after this the fleet fell down, 
It’s what we long defir'd, 
I think the Gen'rals were afraid 
That they'd be fer on fire. 
The thipping now have all fer sul, 
No caufe have we to raourn, 
Buc feem afraid becaufe 'rs faid 
That they wif fooa return. 
Some fay they're fail'd for Halcfx, 
And others for New York 
Howe let none know whe. 
\ the foldiers chd¢ 
coors 
fn on hu 
May allour heads be es sy 
When cannon balls do dv 


From a broadside in the Massachusetts Historical Society 


ant Dominion, it 
1, pteat and saciety of Enjuttice and 
thle Land; 


, wo fecure a tating Ke- 


Proclamation of Jonathan Trumbull, June 18, 1776, from a broadside 
in the New York Public Library 


NEW POWERS ARE GRADUALLY ESTABLISHED 


Moke prosaic, but more perplexing, was the dilemma facing Con- 
gress. How could the fact of war be reconciled with continued 
allegiance and the theory of subjection to the British crown? 
Illegal bodies had assumed actual political control in the colonies, 
and the result was a general confusion. John Adams even feared 
that the system would “injure the morale of the people, and 
destroy their habits of order and attachment to regular govern- 
ment.’ Civil government must continue. So, as early as Novem- 
ber, 1775, the Congress recommended the establishment of new 
governments where the old had fallen. This policy was fully ac- 
cepted as orthodox by the Resolution of May 15,1776. The fact 
of war was pushing the colonies to a declaration of independence. 
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CONNECTICUT’S GOVERNOR 
SUMMONS RECRUITS 
Wuat was that goal? Time and time 
again it had been stated to be freedom 
from the oppression of England’s Govern- 
ment. But freedom is a word of fire. 
Whereas it at first meant simply relief 
from the unconstitutional acts of the 
British Parliament, it came, bit by bit, 
to mean political independence from the 
mother country. Throughout the litera- 
ture of the period runs this ambiguity. 
Here we find it in a proclamation of the 
devout Jonathan Trumbull, that stanch 
adviser of Washington, “Brother Jona- 
than” of the war. As Governor of the 
“English Colony of Connecticut” he sum- 
mons recruits to fight England! This 
confusion of thought in the minds of the 
rebel leaders well indicates how loath 
they were to surrender irrevocably the 
benefits of political union with the mother- 
land. Pulled by diverse desires in oppo- 
site directions, they were for the most 
part opportunists, taking steps as need 

for them arose. 


In’ CONG *RaE SiS 


M AY 15, 1776. 


ITEREAS his Britannic Majefty, in conjun@ion witi: 
the Back and Commons of Great-Dritain, has, by a late 
AQ of Parliament, excluded the ishabitasits Of thefe United Colonics (rom 
the protection of his crown: Ana whereas no anfwer whatever to the hum- 
Hle petitions of the Colonies for redrets of grievances; and reconciliation 
with Great-Britain has been or is likely to be given’; but the whole force of 


that kingdom, aided by foreign mercenaries, is to be exerted fur the deftruc= 
tion of the good peopic of theft Colonie’: And whereas it appear: abtolute- 


ly irreconcileable to reafon and good'con{cience, for the people of" thefe Co- 
ionics now to take the oaths snd affirmations nieceflry for the-fupport of 
any government under the Crown of Great-Britain ; tnd it is ricccflary that 
‘the exercife of every kind of authority under the faid Crown thodidtbe to- 
tally feppreffed, and all,the powers cf government exerted uader the autho~ 
rity of the people of the Colonies for the ptelervation of internal peace, 
Virtue, and good order, as well as for the defence of their lives, libesties sd 
properties, again(t the hoftile invafions and cruct depredations of their ene= 
tnics! Therefor 


RESOLVED, That it be recommended to'the refpettive Affemblies 
and Conventions of the United Colonics, where no Government fufficient to’ 
the exigencies of thelr afsirs hes been hitherto efteblihed, to adopt fitch Go- 
ernment as fallin the opinion of the Reprefentattves of the Peépla beft con 
duce to the happine(s and fafety of their ConMituents ia particular, and Arae- 

Extra from the Minutes, 
CHARLES THOMSON, Srcretany. 


fica in general. 


Pritassirata: Printed by JOHN DUNLAP 


222 Resolution of Congress, May 15, 1776, from a broad- 


side in the New York Public Library 
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PAINE’S BRIEF FOR INDEPENDENCE 
OTHER events had contributed to this end. Parliament, in 
December, 1775, had again played into the hands of the 
Patriots. The Prohibitory Act forbade all nations to trade 
with America, and made vessels so trading lawful prizes of 
war. This was the Act that called forth the Resolution just 
noticed (No. 222). Said John Adams: “It makes us inde- 
pendent in spite of our supplications and entreaties.” Ina 
soil fully prepared wasnow sown Tom Paine’s Common Sense. 
Published January 10, 1776, within a few weeks one hundred 
thousand copies were sold. The pamphlet was a passionate 
and brilliant brief for independence. “It is repugnant to 
reason, to the inward order of things, to suppose that this 


COMMON SENSE; 


ADDRESSED. TO THE 


tONSHwAG Bel TeAGNe ras 


OF 


WE 1 Oe aN 


On the following interching 


S) SURE ee Pe eC aT aS: 


L. Of the Origin and Defign of Governnfent in general, 
with ¢ neife Remarks on the Englih Conttitation. 


il. Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succedi on. 


4th Thoughts on the prefent State of American Affairs. 


AV. OF the prefene Ability of America, with fome miicel- 
lanecus Reflections. 


A NiW EDITION, with feweral Additions in the Body of 
the Work. ‘To which is added gn APPENDIX ; together 
with.an AddreG to the People called QUAKERS. 


NOM. The New 3deition here given inertaits the Work 
upward of one Third. 


continent can longer remain subject to any external power. 
The utmost stretch of human wisdom cannot at this time 
compass a plan short of separation.” It became the bible 
of the Revolution, found wherever there was a Patriot. 

Man knows no Mafter fave creating HEAVEN, 


VIRGINIA ADOPTS THE FIRST FREE Me aon Mae fi king eat 
CONSTITUTION a ee aching 
Tue South had not waited for Congressional sanction to (See ee 
form new governments. In Virginia the conduct of Goy- 
ernor Dunmore 
had_ strengthened 
the independents. 
On May 5, 1776, 
a provincial convention met to frame a new constitution. On the 
15th, resolutions drafted by Edmund Pendleton were adopted 
asking Congress to declare separation from Great Britain. North 
Carolina had the preceding month taken similar action. On June 29 
Virginia adopted the first written constitution of a free and 
independent state in America. The fundamental ideas which 
underlay this docu- 
ment were derived 
from the old régime. 
Aside from the abro- 
gation of allegiance 
to the British crown, 
there was no radical 
departure from the 
government of the 


a 


PHILADEITHIA printen. 
And soto by W snd Y BRADFORD 


223 Title-page of the issue, 1776 (new edition), in the 
Thomas Paine National Historical Society, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


24 Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803, from the portrait . 
22¢y ‘Thomas Sully. (1783-1872), in the Virginia colonial days. Inthe 


Historical Society, Richmond Virginia IE aces 
sat two men whose names are indelibly written in American his- 
tory. Both Edmund Pendleton and George Mason had been 
prominent in Virginia politics. The former had been of the com- 
mittee of correspondence in 1773 and of the first Continental Con- 
gress; both were members of the Virginia Committee of Safety in 
1775, the former being President. In 1776 Pendleton drafted 
the resolution calling for national independence, while Mason 
prepared the famous Declaration of Rights. In 1788 reappeared 
the nationalism of the one, the devotion to freedom of the 
other; for while Pendleton, as chairman of the Virginia ratifying 
convention, was a leading advocate of the adoption of the Ae os : 
Constitution, Mason, with Patrick Henry, led the opposition to 225, George Mason, ee ore este” abe 738 
a document regarded by them as dangerous to human bere Eee oe ee 


Library, Richmond 
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226 First draft of the Virginia Declaration of Rights, adopted = 12, 1776, 


from the original in the Virginia State Library, Richmon 


THE TIDE OF EVENTS BEARS CONGRESS 
TOWARD FREEDOM 


VIRGINIA’S DECLARATION 
SERVES AS A MODEL 


SEVENTEEN days prior to the adoption of the 
Virginia Constitution this work of George Mason 
received the assent of the convention. Com- 
posed of sixteen articles, its resemblance to the 
document of July 4 is striking. The spirit of 
its author is seen in his statement of 1778: “We 
have laid our new government upon a broad 
foundation and we have endeavoured to provide 
the most effectual securities for the essential 
rights of human nature, both in civil and reli- 
gious liberty. The people become every day 
more attached to it, and i trust that neither the 
power of Great Britain, nor the power of Hell 
will be able to prevail against it.” 


227 Tadependencs Hall, |B ee from a piiatdgeagl 
by Frank Cousins 


Events were thus pushing the Continental Congress to- 
ward an unequivocal declaration. Many an American, wavering between loyalty to a great nation and a fight 
for independence, suddenly made up his mind when the news came that the British Government had hired Hes- 
sian troops for service against the colonies. The Second Congress, which met in the State House, included, 
like the first, men of all shades of political faith. But now the conservatives were weaker than before; while 
the radicals had the times with them. Yet there were weighty reasons for delay and hesitancy. A final break 
with the home country, to which many of the leaders still felt a sentimental attachment, might alienate power- 
ful English sympathizers such as Pitt and Burke. Open rebellion, moreover, would bring non-intercourse, 
never favored by the commercial class. Then, too, such a declaration must be that of a united people. The 


conservatives — for example, Wilson of Penn- 


sylvania and Jay of New York — reported 

their constituents unready for such a step. 
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228 Resolution of Richard Henry Lee, as reported from Committee, June 7, 
1776, from the original in the Library of Congress 


LEE’S RESOLUTION FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


Tuus, when Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, 
obeying the mandate of the Virginia Con- 
vention, introduced on June 7 a resolution 
for independence, debate ensued. On the 8th 
and the days following, his resolution was 
considered in Committee of the Whole. 
Adoption was urged by Lee, the Adamses, 
Jefferson and others. But the moderates, 
led by Dickinson of Pennsylvania, persuaded 
the Congress to postpone the first resolution, 


declaring independence, till action had been taken on the third, the plan of confederation. 
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THE RADICALS ENDEAVOR 
TO WIN THE 
MODERATES 


To win over, in the interim, the re- 
luctant colonies became the endeavor 
of the radicals. They had already 
secured the appointment of a commit- 
tee to draft the Declaration “lest any 
time be lost in case the Congress agree 
to the resolution” of Lee. Of this 
committee, four — Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, John Adams and Roger Sherman 
— were radicals, while the moderates 
had but one representative in the 
person of Robert Livingston. Early 
in their deliberations this committee 
assigned to Jefferson the task of pre- 
paring the draft. The work submitted 
by him received few changes at the 
hands of Franklin and John Adams. 


NEW YORK DELAYS 
UNANIMITY FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


On July 1 the Lee resolution again 
came before the Congress. Debate 
closed with a vote showing nine 
colonies in favor and two against the 
declaration. The delegates from New 
York refused to vote, while Delaware 


was evenly divided. The following 229 From the painting Writing the Declaration of Independence, = 7 L. G. Fons 
day another vote was taken. The (1863), in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 

result showed the all-night efforts of the radical leaders. The South Carolina delegation now determined 
to side with the majority, running the risk of misrepresenting their distant constituents. Caesar Rodney, 
who was eighty miles from 
Philadelphia, rode all night 
and arrived in time to swing 
the Delaware vote to the 
affirmative. Enough Pennsyl- 
, Vania delegates were won over 
to secure a final vote of twelve 
to none, with New York still 
abstaining. A week later the 
New York convention gave 
its approval. Unanimity had 
been secured. On the same 
day the report of the drafting 
committee was taken under 
advisement. Debate was 
lively, and several changes 
were made. On the 4th, the 
edited Declaration of Inde- 


pendence was formally 


Z the painting in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Zhe Congress Voting Independence, by 
erobert “page Pine (1730-88), left unfinished at the artist’s death and completed by Edward Savage adopted by the Congress. 
(1761-1817) 
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THE DECLARATION 
IS SIGNED ON 
AUGUST 2ND 


Tue form of the Dec- 
laration as it came from 
the committee was Jeffer- 
son’s, and he was proud 
of it. He was noticeably 
restive as the Congress 
proceeded to alter the 
report; and in the suc- 
ceeding days he prepared 
several copies of the docu- 
ment as the committee 
had reported it, with the 
portions changed or re- 
jected by Congress under- 
lined. One copy he sent 
to Lee, who had said that 
it was “copied from 
Locke’s Two Treatises on Government,” with the words, “You will judge whether it is better or worse 
for the critics.” So many members were absent on the 4th that no effort was made to secure the sig- 
natures of the members. But on the 19th a committee to engross the resolution on parchment was author- 
ized; and on August 2 the final copy was ready. The members present then affixed their names, and in 
the course of time, two other signatures, those of Thomas McKean and William Thornton, were added. 


235 : From the painting, 1816, The Declaration of Independence, by John Trumbull, 
in the capitol, Washington 


236 Algernon Sidney, 1622-83, from the 237 James Harrington, 1611-77, from the 238 Thomas Paine, 1737-1809, from an en- 
portrait by Justus van Egmont (1601-74), portrait by A. Van der Venne (1589-1662) graving by William Sharp (1749-1824) after 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London in the National Portrait Gallery, London the portrait by George Romney (1734-1802) 


IDEAS FROM MANY MINDS ARE MERGED IN THE DECLARATION 


Tue political ideas in the Declaration were not new. The philosophy — even the phraseology — is that of 
the colonial thought of the time. In Locke’s Two Treatises on Government (1689), Sidney’s Discourses con- 
cerning Government (1698), Harrington’s Oceana (1656), Paine’s Common Sense (1776), the patriots found the 
principles of government that justified revolution. Though no book or pamphlet was used in the prepara- 
tion, Jefferson was “so thoroughly imbued with the republican spirit of the Parliamentarians of the times 
of the Commonwealth, that the paper reflects their dignity of thought and solidity of style.” — FrorHincHam, 
Rise of the Republic, p. 548. Jefferson himself has ably stated the purpose and achievement of the Declaration: 
“Neither aiming at originality of principle or sentiment, nor yet copied from any particular or previous 
writings, it was intended to be an expression of the American mind, and to give to that expression the proper 
tone and spirit called for by the occasion.” 
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laflinieree 
THE meetings of Congress were held behind closed doors. 


4s is Vs, eae 
So, while the Philadelphians knew that Lee’s resolution had Tteljero LYLE Sty 
been adopted, the Declaration of Independence first appeared tty se Merman fitn tdams C287 oe 


in the Pennsylvania Packet of July 6. Two days later dein ET nid a ee Urctye fory 
the Province bell, henceforth to be called the Liberty Bell, Bet FiaMT i oe,, eet 
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announced a public reading in the State House yard. From a dione ‘ ae Co Gort et 


stand built for astronomical observations, John Nixon’s a 
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g voice carried out over the great crowd assembled an Georg Wythe Via rps 


below. After the ceremony the royal coat-of-arms, suspended 


THE PUBLIC HEARS THE DECLARATION 
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239 Signatures of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, reduced from the original document 


THE DECLARATION ANIMATES 
THE COLONISTS 
240 From the engraving by John ©. McRae, about 1870, after the Painting No state paper ever received such widespread 
Pulling down the Statue of George III, by Johannes A. Oertel (1823-1909) and hearty endorsement: As Couriers RR | 
it over the country it was everywhere welcomed by popular assemblages. New York on the 10th cele- 
brated by pulling down the statue of the King, erected but six years before, and ordering the monument 
to be run into bullets. The New York Gazette of July 15 further reports that “In Pursuance of the 
Declaration of Independence, a general Gaol Delivery, with respect to Debtors, took place.” In Boston, 
on the 18th, the Council “proclaimed from 
the Balcony of the State-House the DEC- 
LARATION of the AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS, absolving the United Colonies from 
their Allegiance to the British Crown... . 
After which, Thirteen Pieces of Cannon were 
fired from the Fort on Fort-Hill. ... The 
Ceremony was closed with a proper collation 
to the Gentlemen in the Council Cham- 
ber... . On the same Evening the King’s 
Arms, and every sign with any Resemblance 
of it, whether Lion and Crown, Pestle and 
Mortar and Crown, Heart and Crown, etc., 
together with every Sign that belonged to a 
Tory was taken down, and the latter made a 
general Conflagration of in King Street.” 
William Whipple, one of the signers, ex- 
pressed the effect of the Declaration upon the 
people, in a letter written July 16: “It has 
had a glorious effect — has made these col- 


. . ” “b 3 ANE : 
onles all alive. 241 Reading the Declaration ror the Old State House, Boston, from a recon- 
struction based on contemporary accounts. © Halliday Historic Photograph Co. 
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fez 


do eae the UNITED eS of A MiB 
RICA, to be Free, Independent and Sovereign States, and 
declare that the people thereof owe no allegiance or obedi- 
ence to George the Third, King of Great-Britain; and I re- 
nounce, refuly and abjure any allegiance or obedience to him; 
and I do M22 —— that I will to the utmoft of 
my power, fupport, maintain and defend the faid United 
States, againft the faid King George the Third, his heirs and 
fucceffors and his or their abettors,, alliftants and Be ees 
and will ferve the faid United States j jn the office of C2a~ 

Ache av axter which I now hold, with fidelity, 
according | to the beft of my fkill. and underftanding. 


LAK a Bactiny for 


erling TAL as 
242 Facsimile of Washington’s Oath of Allegiance, in the War Department, Washington 


HOWE’S OVERTURES 


LirrLe wonder, then, that Lord Howe, commander of the 
royal forces in America, hoped to win without the necessity 
of bloodshed. While Congress was voting independence, 
the British army, aiming to threaten the rebels at a crucial 
point, was concentrating on New York. To oppose this 
formidable array, Washington, with unfriendly Tories at 
his rear, had a few thousand raw militiamen. Yet all over- 
tures of conciliation from Howe were spurned, and the 
British reverted to the military weapon. 


THE BATTLE CE YONG ISLAND 

TueERE followed, 

on August 27, 
the battle of Long 
Island. New York 
fell to the British. 
The Americans re- 
treated to Jersey. 
The victory seemed 
to the British min- 
istry to be decis- 
ive. The cartoon 
pictures Lord 
North, surrounded 
by the King, Bute 
and Mansfield, tri- 
umphantly — dis- 
playing Howe’s 
dispatch to the 
chagrined opposi- 
tion, typified by 
Wilkes, Rocking- 
hamandastrumpet 
with Liberty Cap. 


244 From a caricature in the London Magazine, 
Novy. 1776 


GREAT DIFFICULTIES 
FACE THE NEW 
NATION 


A SEQUEL of the Declaration 
was that Americans were com- 
pelled to take sides for or 
against the new government. 
The oath of allegiance became 
the test. It remained to make 
good the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on the field of battle. 


2 - That was to be no easy task. 
The American army was small, 


poorly equipped and irregularly 
paid. State jealousies often 
jeopardized success. 
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Gentier ea of the amy on board. The 

from Lord Howe, with aletter io 
General Wa athingvon. Bet as 
roperly ‘direéted, Ro was not. 
uch folicited by the offices, 

aid it contuincd nothicg of a 

that Lord Hewe came over 

poffeffed of ‘aniimited power, and was much 

oncerned | : hac aot mR deleay a few dh ays. Ais 


Bee. Doves it bons id 
not extend ¢ even 0 the 
of a negociation—an Aue é as 
_ right of the perlons to whom hee cams, (9 treat 
withiim. 
Tudeed the iea of co: ming over to pro 
aciliation, Ik in every vie 
vas, for ac the Colonics 
waded the rights of Britain, and only dete 
their own, there Was no occafion cr all for ne-. 
geciation. .The moment Great-Britain receed 
_ ed from her uaiuft clas ea th 
end. 
The very propay, 
tion, Was a proot ¢ 
in her iacroaehs a 
nies, and ws initiell 
On Tueidey ancihce & 4g om 1h 
peared, and was met as before, whe 
Was again © red, es for the fame 
the former, rej & 
A gentleman fon n Virginia fays, that Gene : 
ral LEE had fent there for foue troops, whe 
were on their march for Care Ina, “Whea ang 
ther exprefs arrived, or Ge ing them nor to 
march, and by all accounts the fleer has met 
with much damage at Caroliva, but the parti- 
- culers we have not yet heard. oa 

We hear from Poughkcepfie, tet 23 per 
fons difaffeed to our common canfe : 
vouring to difarm the friends of liber 


243 Contempbenry account of Howe's oir of conciliation, 
from The New England Chronicle, J 
New York Public Library uly 25. A778. tathe 
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245 Proclamation signed by Lord Howe and General William Howe, New York, Nov. 30, 1776, offering protection to 
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all who should return to British allegiance, from a broadside in the New York Public Library 


BRITISH OFFER OF PARDON 

Again the British resorted to peaceful penetration of the American 
position. Renewed offers of pardon brought to the side of the 
Crown some three thousand Jersey farmers. Desertions from the 
Continental army were constant. With the remainder — a bare 
three thousand — Washington crossed the Delaware, in early 
December, into Pennsylvania, while Howe threw outposts across 
New Jersey. The Congress fled to Baltimore. (See Vol. VI.) 


TOM PAINE 


Turse were dark days for the patriot cause. On the 17th of 
December Washington wrote: “Our only dependence now is 
the speedy enlistment of a new army. If this fails, I think the 
game will be pretty well up.” The dismal circumstances of the 
Americans offered little inducement to volunteers. It was at this 
moment that there was published the first issue of Paine’s Crisis, 
a series of pamphlets that appeared intermittently until the close 
of the war. This first number was a clarion call to the Patriots. 
“Up to help us; lay your shoulders to the wheel. . . . Let it be 
told to the future world, that in the depth of winter, when nothing 
but hope and virtue could survive, the city and country, alarmed 
at one common danger, came forth to meet and repulse it.” A 
week later came Trenton and the beginning of the brilliant cam- 
paign that ended with the recovery of Jersey and the reinvigoration 
of the flagging spirit of the rebels. 


The American Crisis. 


Numsper If, 


By the Author of Common SENSE. 


HESE are the times that try men’s fouls: The 
fummer foldier and the’funthine patriot will, in this 
crifis, fhrink from the fervice of his country ; but 
he that ftands it so w, deferves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not eafily conquered ; 
yet. we have this confolation with us, that the harder the 
confli&, the more glorious the triumph. What we obtain 
too cheap, we efteem too lightly :-~-’Tis dearnefs only 
that gives every thing its value, Heaven knows how to fet 
= proper price upon its goods; and it would be ftrange in- 
tleed, if fo celeftial an article as FkEspont fhould not be 
highly rated. Britain, with an army to enforce her tyranny, 
has declared, that the has a right (not only to Tax, but) ‘* ¢9 
“* BIND us in ALL CASES WHATSOEVER,” and if being 
bund in that manner is not flayery, then is there not fuch a 
thing as flavery upon earth. Even the expreffion is impious, 
for fo unlimited a power can belong only to Gop. 
Wuetuer the Independence of the Continent was de- 
clared too foon, or delayed too Jong, I will not now entor 
into as an-argument; my own fimple opinion is, that had 
it been eight months earlier, it would have been much bet- 
ter. We.did not make a propér ufe of laft winter, neither 
could we, while we were in a dependent ftate. However, 
‘the fauk, if it were one, was all our own; we have none 
to blame but ourfelves*.. But no great deal is loft yet; alt 
that Howe has been doing for this month pift is rather a 
ravage than a conqueft, which the fpirit of the Jerfics a year 
ago would have quickly repulfed, and which time and a 
little refolution will foon recover. 
T have as little fuperftition in me_as any man living, but 
my . 
* “The prefent winter” (meaning the laft) ‘* is worth an 
“* age, if rightly employed, but if loft, or negleéted, the whole 
** Continent will ae of the evil / and is no puaifh- 
** ment that man docs not deferve, be he who, or wazt, of 
“*,where he will, that may be the means of faenticing a feaon 
* 0 precious and wfeful.”” Common Sensg, 


246 Title-page of The American Crisis, Philadelphia, 
Dec. 19, 1776, in the New York Public Library 
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247 From the caricature The Flight of Congress, published at London, Nov., 1777, by William Hitchcock,in the collection 
of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


PHILADELPHIA FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF THE BRITISH 


Yer this success was but momentary. With gaa ee ne 
the aid of the fleet and the Hessian mercenaries, 
the British, in the fall of 1777, captured the 
American capital. Once more Howe rested 
content. The Americans were being pushed 
back; their Congress was forced to fly to Lan- 
caster and York; their credit was almost 
annihilated by the profuse issues of paper 
money. Even Burgoyne’s surrender in October 
was soon overshadowed by the sufferings at 


Valley Forge. (See Vol. VI.) 


AMERICA’S FRIENDS 
IN PARLIAMENT 


THERE were, however, a number of hopeful 
conditions. America was not without influ- 
ential aids in England. Chief among the 
opposition to the King’s Friends in Parliament 
were Rockingham, Pitt, Burke and Fox. The 
last named entered Parliament as a stripling 
in 1768. For a time he supported the ministry; 
but in 1774 he changed sides, and from then 
on he steadily grew to a position of leadership. 
Of picturesque character, he came to favor the 
American cause and to push its interests with 


vigor and adroitness. 248 Charles James Fox, 1749-1806, from. the portrait by Karl Anton Hickel 
8 (1745-98), in the National Portrait Galley Leader be do 
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AMERICA HONORS AN ENGLISH 
INTELLECTUAL 


Berore the outbreak of the American Revolution Richard 
Price, a liberal clergyman and educator, had risen to 
prominence among the intellectuals of England. He had 
won for himself the reputation of being one of England’s 
leading students of finance. He saw in the struggle of 
the colonials a fight for the liberties of Englishmen as 
well as Americans. He read Tom Paine’s Common Sense 
and wrote Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, the 
Principles of Government, and the Justice and Policy of 
the War with America. His reasoned arguments for 
liberty fell on friendly times in England. The press 
could not supply the demand for his pamphlet. “It ran 
into five editions in as many weeks, and into over a dozen 
editions in the course of the year.” — Ro“anp Tuomas, 
Richard Price, p. 74. To the end of the war Price main- 
tained an unshaken stand for liberty and an unwavering 
support of the Americans. The writings of “Dr. Price,” 
as he was known in America, made a profound impression 
west of the Atlantic. On October 6, 1778, the American 
Congress resolved: “That the Honorable Benjamin 4545 


3 Richard Price, 1723-91, from the portrait by Benjamin 
Franklin, Arthur Lee, and John Adams, Esquires, or ee TEE ee gueccae 7 SUeon 


any one of them, be directed forthwith to apply to Dr. Price and inform him that it is the desire of Congress 
to consider him as a Citizen of the United States, and to receive his assistance in regulating their finances.” 


For personal reasons Price declined to come to America. 
But this was not the end of American recognition for his 
services. The following is a minute from the records of 
Yale University: “At a meeting of the Yale Corporation on 
April 24, 1781, it was voted to confer the degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon George Washington and upon Richard Price.” 
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EUROPE SMILES AT BRITAIN’S 
EMBARRASSMENT 


By the fall of 1777 pressure from many sources in England 
counseled resort to a conciliatory policy. Those suffering from 
the disturbed trade conditions began to cry out against higher 
taxes levied to carry on a fruitless war. Naval administra- 
tion was notoriously corrupt and inefficient. In the cabinet 
itself appeared divisions of opinion. In January, Lord North 
had proposed the restoration of America to the condition 
of 1763, only to be overridden by the war party. Perhaps 
most influential was Britain’s isolated position in international 
affairs. France, Spain, Holland, Prussia — none was sorry 
to see her embarrassed. From the beginning, the continen- 
tal countries had regarded the American rebellion as an 
unexpected and fine opening to recover the prestige and the 
power that England had so recently won from them. And 
now the British merchants had learned that the American 
war was costly; and even the ministry was inclined to con- 
sider it more than an easily suppressed insurrection. The 
cartoon, representing England bearing the burden of the thir- 

teen consolidated colonies on his back, well illustrated the 
250 From a contemporary French caricature The Arbiter of 


Europe or Political Atlas, published in Paris, in the collection ; : 
ot RT. H. Halsey, New York current feeling 
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251 Title-page of Lord Chatham’s Speech otf 
Nov. 1777, printed in London, 1778, in the 
New York Public Library 


Cit) 
fpirited Remonftrance of the Duke of Alva, 
Vilizabeth found herfelf obliged to deny tho 
Flemifh Hxiles all countenance, fupport, or 
even entrance into her dominions; and the 
Count Le Marque, with his few defperate 


followers, was expelled.-—-[lappening. to ar-" 


rive at the Brille, and finding it weak in de- 
fence, they made themtelves matters of the 
place:— And this was the foundation of the 
United Provinces, 


My Lords, this ruinous and ignominious 
fituation, where we cannot act with fuccefs,’ 
nor fuffer with honour, calls upon me to re- 
monftrate in the ftrongeft and loudeft lan- 
guage of Truth, to refeue the Ear of Ma- 
jelly from the delufions which furround it.— 
‘Lhe defperate ftate of our Arms abroad is 
in part known.—No Man thinks more high- 
ly of them than I do;—I love and honour 
the Mnglith troops :—I know thcir Virtues 
and their Valour :—I know they can atchieve 
any thing except Impoffibilities ;—And I 
know that the Conqueft of Englifh Ameri- 
ca is an Impofidility. You cannot,—I ven- 


ture to fay it, You Cannot’ conquer Ame- 


rica.—Your Armies laft War effected every 
thing that could be effeéted ;—and what 
wag it? It cof your numerous army, under 
-the 


C9 

the command of a moft able Gencral *, now 
anoble Lord in this houfe, a long and Li- 
borious campaign to ¢xpel 5,000 Frenchi- 
men from French America: My Lords, 
you cannot conquer Aomerica :—What is your 
prefent fituation there? We do not know 
the worft; but we know, that in three cam- 
paigns we have done nothing, and fuilered 
much. Befides the fufferings, perhaps the 
total lofs, of the Northern Force: ‘he beft 
appointed Army that ever took the field, 
commanded by Sir William Howe, has re- 
tired from the American lines :—He was 
obliged to relinquifh his attempt, and with 
great delay and danger to adopt a new and 
diftin& plan of operations. We fhall foon 
“know, and in any event have reafon to la- 
ment; what may have happened fince.—As 
to conqueft, therefore, my Lords, I repeat, 
it is impofible:—You may {well every ¢x- 
pence and every effort fill more extvava- 
gantly.;—Pile and accumulate every affiflance 
you can buy or borrow ; traffic and barter 
with every little pitiful German Prince that 
‘fells his fubjeéts to the fhambles of a foreiga 
-Prince;—your efforts are for ever vain and im- 
potent :--doubly fo from this mercenary aid oa 
which you rely; for it imitates 10 an incu- 
-rable refentment the ininds of your ene- 

B mies: 

Sir Jeffry (now Lord) Arnhert 


Pages 8 and 9 of Lord Chatham's Speech, printed in London. 1778 253 


PITT WARNS OF FRENCH INTERVENTION 


Fear of French intervention in the American war led to further British efforts toward conciliation. Pitt, 
in a speech on the 30th of May, deftly joined this dread with the American issue as viewed by the liberals. 
“We are the aggressors. Instead of exacting unconditional submission from the colonies, we ought to grant 
them unconditional redress. Now is the crisis, before France is a party. Whenever France or Spain enter 
into a treaty of any sort with America, Great Britain must immediately declare war against them, even if we 
have but five ships of the line in our ports, and such a treaty must and will shortly take place, if pacification 
be delayed.” With the opening of Parliament in November, Pitt again pressed for conciliation. 


BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER 


On the second of December had come the news of Burgoyne’s surrender. Lord North “was so agitated that 
he could neither eat nor sleep, and the next day at the levee his distress was visible to the foreign ministers. 
He desired to make peace by 
giving up all the points which 
had been in dispute with America, 
or to retire from the ministry. 
Concession after defeat was 
humiliating; but there must be 
prompt action or France would 
interfere.”” — Bancrort, History 
of the United States, 1866, IX, 
p. 478. Fox said: “If no better 
terms can be had, I would treat 
them as allies, nor do I fear the 
consequences of their independ- 
ence.’ The King and Lord 
Germaine, however, stood out 
for a continuation of the war. 
On January 20, 1778, the Par- 
liament was adjourned. 
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THE HORSE AM ERICA, Grime lis Master 


254 From a British cartoon published Aug. 1, 1779, in the collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 
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255 Due de Choiseul, 1719-85, from Charles Gavard, 256 Comte de Vergennes, 1717-87, from an_ engraving 


Gallerie Historique de Versailles, after an engraving by after a portrait by Antoine Callet (1741-1823), in the 
Fontaine Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


FRENCH DIPLOMATS SURVEY THE SITUATION 


Aut this anxiety about the French was far from groundless. The Seven Years’ War had disrupted the 
European balance of power by enhancing England at the expense of France. Traditional French foreign 
policy called for a rectification of such a maladjustment. It is, then, not surprising to find Choiseul, adept 
French diplomatist, watching with keen interest. the early signs of unrest in British America. In 1774, 
Vergennes, equally versed in diplomacy, became minister of foreign affairs. At once he saw the possibilities 
latent in American revolt. France might regain the power lost in 1763; at the least, England might be 
driven from the North American continent whence she had so recently ousted France. (See Vol. VI.) 


CONGRESS SENDS AGENTS TO ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


In November, 1775, the Continental Congress had created “‘a Committee of Correspondence with our friends 
abroad,” the function of which was to probe European sentiment toward the American struggle. Arthur Lee 
of the famous Vir- 
ginia family, then 
in London, was 
made its agent. 
Lee had been edu- 
cated in England 
and had lived 
abroad since 1766. 
This experience, 
combined with his 
reputation as prop- 
agandist for the 
American cause, 
now proved serv- 
iceable. In June, 
1776, Silas Deane 
of Connecticut 
reached Paris as 
Congressional 


agent at the capi- 


i SS aving by B. Read- is X 258 Arthur Lee, 1740-92, from a portrait by Charles Will- 
ace Poe cee cea Rone Meierce Pig Simitiere tal of L Ouls XVI. gon Peale in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


(-1784) in Philadelphia, published at London, 1783 
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259 Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, 1732-99, from 
a lithograph by Jacques Matthieu_Delpech (1775-1832), 
Paris, in the Fmmet Collection, New York Public Library 
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FRANCE SENDS AMMUNITION TO AMERICA 
VERGENNES had already been approached, indirectly of 
course, in behalf of the Americans. Through the agency of 
Beaumarchais, dramatist and wealthy gentleman- 
adventurer, active aid was now given. “Take every pre- 
caution,” wrote Vergennes to a colleague, “that our motives, 
our intentions, and, as far as possible, our proceedings, 
may be hidden from the English.” In 1775, Beaumarchais 
had held conversations with Lee in London. So the firm 
of “Rodrigue Hortalez et Cie’? began to sell merchandise 
to “Timothy Jones” of Bermuda. In reality, Jones was 
Silas Deane, and Beaumarchais, aided by the French 
Government, was the vendor of ammunition. 


CONGRESS SEEKS EUROPEAN RECOGNITION 
Tue second of the Lee resolutions of June 10, 1776, read: 
“That it is expedient forthwith to take the most effectual 
measures for forming foreign alliances.” In the autumn 
of that year, therefore, the Congress took further action 
to secure French aid. In December, Benjamin Franklin, 
in European eyes the greatest of Americans, joined Deane 
and Lee in the diplomatic game to be played. Lee was 
soon sent on a vain mission to Spain to win her support. 


Vergennes had in August urged upon Louis XVI the expediency of war with England; but the King and 
his chief minister, Maurepas, were unwilling to burden a demoralized treasury in such a dubious cause. 
News of the battle of Long Island dampened any ardor for American liberty. 
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Instructions of Congress to Franklin and Deane, Oct. 16, 1776, from the original in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 
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FRANKLIN MAKES A FAVORABLE 
IMPRESSION IN FRANCE 


FRANKLIN then assumed, with much personal 
satisfaction, a Messianic réle. Overwhelmed 
with plaudits from the Encyclopedists, féted as 
the disciple of new truth, he deftly led French 
public opinion — at least that opinion which 
would be serviceable — to believe that the cause 
of American independence was the cause of hu- 
man liberty. This was the easier because there 
were on the continent few Americans, because 
Paine’s Common Sense and Richard Price’s Obser- 
vations on Civil Liberty and the Justice of the War 
with America were exceedingly popular, and the 
French were ever ready to believe evil of Eng- 
land. The quintessence of this incident is 
found in the allegory pictured here. Clasping 
the altar of Liberty kneels America near her 
benignant protector Franklin. Above is Mi- 
nerva ready to shield them from harm; while 
below Hercules, wearing a Gallic cock for crest, 
hurls backward into the sea downcast Neptune 
and Britannia with the chains she would have 


used to hold America. 262 From an engraving L’ Amérique Indépendante, 1778, by J. C. le Vasseur 
after a design by Borel, in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


THE DUTCH TRADE WITH AMERICA 


MEANWHILE assistance came to the revolutionaries from another source. Holland was a commercial country 
and governed by the commercial spirit. Though she was tied by treaty to England, little love was lost between 
the two peoples. The Dutch “wished nothing more than to see the Republic’s commercial rivals in the 
hands of a receiver.”” — Van Loon, Fall of the Dutch Republic, 1913, p. 197. The American war was thus an 
opportunity not to be wasted. With no fleet, America was at the mercy of England on the sea. But the 
Dutch had ships, munitions of war, and the desire to make a profit. So a brisk smuggling trade between 
the Dutch West Indies and American ports sprang up, much to the annoyance of the English. Many of the 
more influential among the Dutch sympathized with the American cause; and private loans to the rebels 
were forthcoming. Here is 
pictured Dutch propaganda 
for the United States. The 
King, about to be disrobed 
of his royal prerogatives by 
two stalwart Americans, calls 
on the faltering North for 
aid. At one side are Eng- 
lishmen petitioning Crom- 
well, who had given them 
such mighty support in their 
commercial rivalry with the 
Dutch, to come to their aid 
now, when the ministry of 
North was turning a deaf 
ear to their pleas. The 
Goddess of Justice, however, 
is about to strike the unsus- 


pecting English. 
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ENGLAND’S ENEMIES TAKE ADVANTAGE OF HER QUARREL 


Tue international situation was becoming distinctly menacing for Great Britain. The indiscretions of Deane 
had let her know of his secret negotiations at the French Court; the avarice of the Dutch had been detected; 
but England hesitated to declare war upon these unfriendly neutrals. The longer she hesitated, the bolder 
they became. The bolder they grew, the more they came to believe that Great Britain could not win in the 
struggle. The process of stealing from England her naval and commercial supremacy seemed as easy as 
milking a cow. With the Howes resting in captured Philadelphia, and with the British fleet incapacitated by 
a negligent administration, the British lion seemed harmless. This cartoon proved quite popular, and was 
reproduced in America, probably by the hand of Paul Revere. It represents the American Congress disarming 
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the British cow of commerce by cutting off its horns. A Hol- 
lander is milking the cow, while a Frenchman and a Spaniard 
wait with bowls for milk. A British ship is stranded at Phila- 
delphia, where English generals are forced into inaction. The 
British lion drowses, and its master is too dismayed to rouse 
the beast to defend his prerogatives. 
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264 From a French cartoon JIl turns to him who wishes il, (trams.), in the 
collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


FRANCE SIGNS A SECRET TREATY 


Tue diplomacy of Franklin needed, therefore, but the stimulus 
of the victory at Saratoga to throw France openly into alliance 
with the United States. Two months after the news of this 
success reached Paris, the secret treaty was signed. France 
sought the weakening of her ancient enemy and the trade of 
insane America. 


Facsimile of Treaty of Alliance with France, Feb. 6, 1778, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 
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267 From a French engraving attributed to ‘‘Corbut,’’ Boston, 1778, Dedicated to the Generals 0, the ruts A ‘ 
(trans.), in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Libre Bee ee Tey 


FRENCH AND AMERICANS REJOICE OVER THEIR ALLIANCE 


Hattep with delight by the French intellectuals who in their enthusiasm garbed themselves in hats and coats 
a Vaméricaine, the alliance brought new courage and hope to the American colonies. This French cartoon 
represents the angel of France bearing a shield embossed with a Medusa’s head to inspire terror, and bran- 
dishing a flaming sword with which it chases the English from Philadelphia. A group of Americans dance 
around the Liberty Pole, “rejoicing over the rebirth of the Golden Age.” 


FRANCE HOPES 
TO WEAKEN 
ENGLAND 


To the French minis- 
try the objective of 
the alliance was less 
the desire to see a new 
nation born in Amer- 
ica than to protect 
French interests, to 
humble England. Ver- 
gennes in astate paper 
of August, 1776, had 
urged French entry 
into the struggle. 
“The war will form 
a connection between 
France and North America which will not be merely a temporary expedient. Nothing can divide the two 
nations. Commerce will form a durable if not eternal chain between them; it will revive industry, bringing 
into our harbors the commodities which America formerly poured into English ports. Even could we be 
passive spectators of the revolution in North America, can we look on unmoved at what is taking place in 
Hindustan, and which will be as fatal to us as the American revolution to England? If the revolution in 
Hindustan is once begun, it will console England for her losses, by increasing her means and her riches tenfold. 
This we are still able to prevent.”” The cartoon represents England as an Admiral (1) with the wings and 
feet of a vulture. The creature is tied to a tree; the American Congress (2) cuts off its talons, while the 
Spaniard (3) holds one of the wings which the Frenchman (4) clips to prevent its flying. 


268 From a French engraving attributed to *‘Corbut,’’ Boston, 1778, Dedicated io the Lords of the British Admi- 
ralty by a Member of the American Congress (trans.), in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 
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FRENCH GOLD PAYS AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


In America news of the alliance caused outbursts of joy. The 
winter of 1777-78 had been depressing. Without funds, the 
Congress could not relieve the sufferings at Valley Forge. The 
farmers preferred the specie of the British in Philadelphia to 
the depreciated continental money. So French coéperation 
meant French gold to fill the coffers of the Revolutionary 
treasury, without which further prosecution of the cause 
seemed hopeless indeed. 


LORD NORTH MAKES CONCESSIONS 


Rumors of the French treaties had crossed the Channel. In 
a desperate effort to stave off a Continental war Lord North, 
on the 17th of February, announced to the Parliament a plan 


of conciliation with America, repealing the imposition of taxes on the Colonies. With nearly unanimous 
consent, the proposition was accepted, receiving the royal signature on March 11, 1778. But Congress, 


then in session at York, Pennsylvania, to 
forestall any wavering among the states and 
the people, issued an address “to the Inhab- 
itants of the United States of America” 
urging continued resistance. For the Colo- 
nies, encouraged by the prospect of affairs, 
were now more than ever insistent upon 
independence as the essential condition of 
peace. And the North proposals, conciliatory 
as they were in certain respects, did not 
include or even consider any recognition of 
independence. Congress recommended to 
ministers of the gospel, of all denominations, 
to read or cause to be read, immediately 
after divine service, its address spurning Lord 
North’s peace offer. The cartoon, which gives 
a very early representation of ‘Brother Jona- 
than,”’ was intended to aid in bringing about 
a rapprochement between the warring parties. 
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271 From a British caricature pebiened by M. Darley, London, 1778, courtes 
of R. T. H. Halsey, New York bs 


AMERICA REJECTS 
THE BRITISH 
OVERTURES 


THE answer of America 
to the proposition is here 
depicted. Three members 
of Congress (intended 
to represent Rutledge, 
Adams, and Franklin), 
dressed as Tartars, re- 
ceive with scorn and con- 
tumely the offers of Gen- 
eral Clinton and his three 
associates sent from Eng- 
land. ‘“‘Lord North,’’ 
well said Governor Clin- 
ton of New York, “is two 
years too late with his 
political maneuver.” 


DANGER FROM EUROPE AROUSES GREAT BRITAIN 


INDEPENDENCE 


Tue entry of France changed the whole character of the struggle. It now became, for England, a war to 
preserve her empire and her maritime and commercial supremacy. As Spain and Holland later joined 
France, America and her independence became of secondary importance. In this there were advantages to 
England. For members of the opposition who had obstructed the government in its conduct toward 


America, who had inclined to favor the American cause, now rallied to the defense of the realm. 


Chath- 


am’s dying speech (April, 1778) called the country to arms. “My lords! I rejoice that the grave has not 
closed upon me, that I am still alive to lift up my voice against the dismemberment of this ancient and 
most noble monarchy.” France was more to be feared than America. 
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From a British caricature in the collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 
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274 From the etching The Botching Taylor, Cutting his Cloth to Cover a Button by John Simpson 
(1782-1847), in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


stand the Pope and the Pretender, joyfully watching England’s perplexity, while 
prophecies. 
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275 From a British cartoon, 1781, by Robert Sayres, in the collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


INEFFICIENT 
MINISTERS CRIPPLE 
THE BRITISH 


Tue bungling of the North 
ministry, the obstinacy of 
the King, the discontent 
of the people — all played 
their part in retarding any 
vigorous campaign against 
the continental confeder- 
ates. The etching here 
pictured tells the tale. 
George III, sitting cross- 
legged, is about to cut 
Great Britain to pieces; 
Bute beside him points to 
a piece held up by North, 
marked North America, 
with the suggestion that 
that would do; under the 
table in the “Taylor’s 
Hell” lie discarded pieces, 
marked Magna Charta, 
Memorials. In the rear 
on the wall are placarded 


GREAT BRITAIN FEELS CONFIDENT OF SUCCESS 


For a time, however, Great Britain thought the scale would incline in her favor. 


In December, 1778, Savan- 


nah was captured; the seizure of Charleston followed in May, 1780. The preceding January, Admiral Rodney 


won a sweeping victory over the Spaniards off Cape St. Vincent. In February, 


1781, the flourishing Dutch 


West Indian island of St. Eustatius, headquarters of a lively smuggling trade with America, was taken. 
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276 From a British caricature, 1782, in the collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


THE NORTH MINISTRY COMES TO AN END 


Bot with the surrender of Cornwallis in October, 1781, affairs turned definitely against Great Britain. The 
people were tired of war and of the taxes it brought. Moreover, the corruption that marked the day in Eng- 


277 Lord Rockingham, 1730-82, from a portrait 
painted in the school of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
, in the National Portrait Gallery, London 


sympathizers, including the Duke of Richmond, Admiral 
Keppel and Fox. Lord Shelburne, ablest of Pitt’s followers 
and old friend of Franklin, became Secretary of State in 
charge of American affairs, and, after Rockingham’s death, 
chief minister. Before accepting office, Rockingham had 
secured from the King a promise that there should be “no 


lish politics had not abated. A contemporary cartoonist pictured 
North as a colossus standing, with ill-gotten prizes in one hand and 
flaming America in the other, above a stream polluted by political 
monsters. Commerce was unsettled. The French had captured 
St. Eustatius from the British; Minorca had fallen into enemy 
hands. So on the 22nd of February, 1782, a motion against con- 
tinuing the American war, supported by Barré, Fox and Burke, 
failed of passage by but a single vote. For months the ministry had 
been losing ground as new instances of corruption and inefficiency 
came to light. On the 4th of March, Fox denounced them as “men 
void of honour and honesty.” On the 20th North resigned. 


NEW BRITISH 
POWERS ARE 
FRIENDLY 
Lorp RockINGHAM, 
the man who had 
proposed the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, 
became Prime Min- 
ister. With him 
were associated 
other American 


278 Lord Shelburne, 1737-1805, from a portrait after Sir 


° = > 
veto to the independence of America. Joshua Reynolds, in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
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She RECONCILIATION betiveen d 
279 From a British caricature published by W. Humphrey, London, in the collection of R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA MAKE A TREATY OF PEACE 


Necor1aTIons to this end were at once opened between Shelburne, through his agent Richard Oswald and the 
American peace commissioners. France interposed objections. The treaty of alliance had stipulated that 
neither France nor America would conclude a peace without the consent of the other party. France now in- 
sisted that the war was, after all, not solely an Anglo-American affair. The matter was further complicated 
by the fact that Spain had joined France in the war against Great Britain, after Vergennes had made the 
Spanish Government certain promises regarding the spoils. So pressure was now brought to bear by France 
and Spain to prevent a separate peace between England and America. The Dutch, little regarded by any of 
the parties, hoped for the best. Faced with such a situation, the American commissioners disregarded 
their instructions and entered into a separate treaty of peace, which secured the independence of the United 
States and marked the Mississippi River as the western boundary of the new nation. 
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280 From a British caricature on the Treaty published by W. Richardson, London, in the collection of 
R. T. H. Halsey, New York 


ENGLAND WANTS 
FRIENDLY RELATIONS 


ENGLAND, having conceded 
American independence, was 
in haste to establish friendly 
relations with the new coun- 
try. That America and France 
might thereby become es- 
tranged was no drawback to 
her. So on November 30, 
1782, an agreement between 
Great Britain and America 
was reached, and the docu- 
ment signed by the American 
commissioners — _ Franklin, 
Jay, and John Adams — and 
Oswald. Strictly speaking, this 
was not a treaty, but simply 
a protocol, the articles of 
which were to be subsequently 
incorporated in a formal treaty 
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281 From H.C. Lodge, History of the Nations, after the painting Signing the Preliminary Treaty 
at Paris by C. Seller, courtesy of John D. Morris and P. F. Collier & Son Company 


after Great Britain had come to terms with France. So the alliance was lived up to according to the letter, 
though hardly according to the spirit. 


AMERICA GAINS LAND WITH INDEPENDENCE 


OF all the parties, America fared best by the negotiations. Her political independence was recognized, her 
boundaries were established liberally, with scant regard to the claims of Spain for the trans-Allegheny country. 
John Adams’ stubbornness won for America privileges in the Newfoundland fisheries. In January, 1783, 
France, Spain and Great Britain came to an understanding, with some gains for each of the former. The pre- 
liminary agreement with the Dutch was not reached until the fall of the year. The crude cartoon presents the 
point of view of a certain body of English opmion upon the outcome. 
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282 From a British caricature eee tre 14, 1783, by W. Humphrey, London, in the collection of 


T. H. Halsey; New York 
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283 From the unfinished painting The COM SIONETS to Sign the Treaty of Peace, 1783, by 
Benjamin West, in the possession of J. Pierpont Morgan, New York 


AMERICA 


THE DEFINITIVE TREATY 
IS SIGNED IN PARIS 


TuouGH hostilities were sus- 
pended early in 1783, the defini- 
tive treaty of peace was not 
signed until September 3. The 
preliminary treaty had roused 
such opposition in Great Britain 
that the Shelburne ministry had 
fallen, to be succeeded by a 
peculiar coalition between the 
followers of Fox and North. 
The British agent was now 
David Hartley, a friend of 
Franklin who had throughout 
the American war sought means 
of conciliation between the two 
English-speaking nations. His 
attempts, countenanced by Fox, 
to bring about a commercial 
understanding at this time failed 


because of the opposition of British shipping and mercantile interests. So in the final treaty were incorporated 
simply the terms of the agreement of the preceding November. One morning in Paris, to the lodgings of 
Hartley, came Franklin, Adams, Jay and Laurens, together with the secretary of the commission and grandson 
of the philosopher-diplomat. Here the final act was taken. After some trouble in securing a quorum, the 
Congress accepted the treaty, and in May, 1784, ratifications were exchanged. Peace had come. 
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284 First and last pages of the Definitive Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, Sept. 3, 1783, from the original 
Department of State, Washington’ 3 autho 285 
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THE REVOLUTION AS A SOCIAL FORCE 
TuE Revolution shook American life to its foundations. The 
period of the “emergency” was from 1775 until the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace in 1783. For a community to be sub- 
jected for nearly eight years to the uncertainties of war and 
the hardships which resulted from war finance was to endure 
profound social changes. But when to this situation is added 
the fact that the Revolution involved the destruction of a’ 
deep and traditional loyalty to the British Crown and the 
elimination of an important part of the more educated and 
well-to-do part of the population, it can be seen how im- 
portant the social consequences were bound to be. It was a 
time when the less fortunate classes, in an economic or social 
sense, were becoming more assertive and were securing more 
advantageous positions. It was a time when individuals 
from this group, like Sam Adams and Patrick Henry, were 
achieving national reputations and were rising to positions 
of power. The American Revolution brought about no such 
upheaval as the French Revolution which followed it so closely 
but, in both cases, when the period of the crisis had passed, the 
mass of the people emerged with a new point of view and a 
new attitude of mind. 


CHANGES IN LAND POLICY 
Tue Americans of the Revolutionary epoch, both the humble 955 grom a petition to purchase confiscated Loyalist 
aud the great, were practically all farmers. Industry; fishing 990° > 20ne ‘land: in the Now York Historical Society 
and even commerce occupied the full time of but a small fraction of the people. Some of these farmers 
like the tobacco planters in Virginia or the rice planters in South Carolina were dependent on foreign trade 
for an adequate market. But a large majority of husbandmen, even in the South, lived on practically self- 
sufficient farms, going outside of their acres for but the fewest commodities. Life in such rural communities 
was not subject to the dislocation which war inevitably brings to a highly urbanized people. The extremity 
of distress, the destroying of crops and buildings by a hostile army, such as at Bush-Hill which suffered almost 
total demolition, was followed by quick recuperation. When General Sullivan passed through Wyoming the 
year following its destruction by Indians and Tories, he found the cabins rebuilt and the women with what 
men were left tilling fields again. In spite of this, however, some of the most important consequences of the 
Revolution were changes in landownership. Many a great estate like that of the Penn family in Pennsylvania 
and of the Philipse family in New 
LEBEL IMDS, York (No. 289) were sold off in parcels 
to individual buyers by the new state 
governments which were created during 
the war. The sufferers were almost 
universally Loyalists. In this way the 
landed aristocracy, which was charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth-century col- 
onies, received a heavy blow. The 
ultimate disappearance of this class was 
practically assured by the widespread 
abrogation of the old laws regarding en- 
tail and primogeniture. After the Rev- 
olution the small farmer became the 
characteristic figure in American agri- 
culture. In the South for both eco- 
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f confiscated Loyalist Let from Abstract of Sales of Forfeited Lands, Southern District, 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE REVOLUTION 


Tue new states that confiscated the Tory property also widened the franchise. ‘The status in which the 
electoral franchise was left at the end of the Revolutionary period fell far short of complete democracy. Yet 
during the years we are considering the right of suffrage was much extended. The freeholder, or owner of 
real estate, was given special privileges in four of the new state constitutions, two others widened the suffrage 
to include all owners of either land or personal property to a certain limit, and two others conferred it upon all 


taxpayers. . . . Multitudes of squires had been driven into exile or driven from their high position of domi- 
nance over the community. Multitudes of other Loyalists had been disfranchised, or impoverished by con- 
fiscations. . . . In fact the sense of social change pervaded the country.” — J. F. Jameson, The American 


Revolution Considered as a Social Movement, pp. 26-28, Princeton, 1925. The years immediately 
following the close of the war 
were to see the newly enfran- 
chised voters making a use of 
their power that was discon- 
certing to the more conservative 
elements of the population. The 
political consequences of the 
war were of such transcendent 
importance that historians have 
long failed to recognize the 
full significance of the social 
changes. Out of that conflict, 
however, a new America was 
born. Unquestionably the war 
hastened the changes in customs 
and social structure that the 
nineteenth century was inevita- 


89 Philipse Manor in 1784, after a contemporary sepia drawing signed D. R. fecit, jornenis Sand “1 
2 iy IDRIN: Stauffer; now in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia bly to bring. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


T is not an easy matter to judge the part played in history by the individual man or 
woman. Yet one may, with perfect consistency, accept the view that “the times 
made the man,” while still asserting that the man so made is great, and an influence 

upon his times. These statements apply with much force to Franklin. Amid the in- 
tellectual unrest of the eighteenth century his figure bulks large. This is so because of 
the integrity of his mind, and because of the manifold fields in which it sowed fruitful seed. 

Franklin’s worth was recognized by the people of his own day. Long before he had 
reached old age he was regarded as the wise man of America, to whom men looked for 
counsel. Upon no one in the country were more numerous and more varied public obli- 
gations imposed; nor did any other respond more fully and with greater ingenuity. 
Of all his qualities, sagacity was probably the most highly valued by his contemporaries. 
When matters of state demanded deliberation, he was sought out time and time again. 
His tact and his humor smoothed out the hindrances which personal irritations and 
asperities threw in the way of agreement. His fertility in suggestion and “uncommon 
common sense’ made solution appear easy; his persuasiveness made its acceptance 
inescapable. 

To this quality the common folk of his day, and of succeeding generations, added 
others which found their embodiment in “Poor Richard.” Franklin’s wisdom was of 
the homely kind that makes instant appeal to the untutored mind. His maxims of con- 
duct were phrased in the language of the people, and they preached the virtues of the 
simple life led by the people of his day. The virtues in which he instructed the people 
were, moreover, virtues the practice of which would prove profitable in material ways. 
It was thus not too hard to come to believe that one’s desires were morally justifiable. 
To be both virtuous and comfortable was delightful. And so the sales of the Almanac 
grew apace. : 

The chief merit of Franklin’s teachings, however, is to be found in the fact that the 
virtues he inculcated were those peculiarly advantageous to such a society as he found 
around him. Thus he contributed to the stabilization and improvement of America; 
thus he buttressed the social practices that enabled Americans to gain political inde- 
pendence. This service is imponderable; but it is one which entitles him to a prominent 
place in the political chronicles of the country. 

He deserves that place for one other reason. Franklin’s work oe: and play — at the 
French Court were properly valued by the discriminating few during his lifetime. With 
the passage of years Franklin the diplomat has outweighed Franklin the moralist. He 
went to France with a reputation that brought him the favor of the enlightened classes ; 
upon that he built, with rare dexterity and good humor, until he won for the struggling 
colonies the active support of the French Government. That support. was the more 
valuable in that it was based upon widespread sympathy with America’s aims and 
aspirations. And such sympathy was aroused in Europeans because they came to feel 
that the spirit of Franklin was the spirit of America. To the present day, the American 
holds much the same notion. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN COMES OF 
STURDY STOCK 


In an unpretentious house on Milk Street, Boston, Franklin 
was born in January, 1706. His father was an Englishman 
whose ancestors for centuries had been sturdy and inde- 
pendent freeholders in Northamptonshire. A desire to 
practise his nonconformist creed in peace had led Josiah 
Franklin to migrate, in 1682, to the new country. Here, 
as his second wife, he had married Abiah Folger, daughter 
of Peter Folger, one of the first and most distinguished 
settlers of New England. They had ten children, of whom 
Benjamin was the eighth. 


THE BOY FRANKLIN 
*“As the tithe of his sons,” 
the father early determined 
to make of Benjamin a min- 
ister of the gospel. But the 
son had other notions, and 
it was not long before this 
project was abandoned. 
His eagerness for books led 
to his apprenticeship, in 
: his thirteenth year, to his 
290 Franklin's Birthplace, Milk Street, Boston, from a litho- brother James, printer and 


graph, 1858, by J. H. Buffords, Boston, in the Huntington i 
Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York publisher of the New Eng- 


land Courant. 


HIS ARRIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA 
Berore long, however, troubles fell upon the printing house. Ben- 
jamin, moreover, had made himself an object of suspicion to his 
worthy townsmen by certain “‘indiscreet disputations about religion.” 
He thus determined to seek more congenial surroundings, and in the 
autumn of 1723 he embarked for New York. Finding no employ- 
ment, he continued his journey to Philadelphia; the account of his 291 From the statue Franklin as a Young Man, 


: . : : at the University of Pennsylvania. by R. Tait 
entrance into the city is known to every American boy. MacKenzie (1867-) z 
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$3 E. Mills (1856-) in the Franklin Union, Boston. © Detroit Publishing Co. 


292 From the mural painting Franklin the Printer’s 'Prentice by Charle 
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FRANKLIN BECOMES A SUCCESSFUL PRINTER 


ty Philadelphia Franklin soon found his skill as a printer in 
demand. He attracted the attention of the Governor, who 
proposed to establish the young man as an independent trades- 
man. Franklin was dispatched to England to purchase a 
printing press and types, with money to be advanced by 
Sir William Keith. At the last moment the Governor con- 
veniently forgot this promise, and Franklin was left stranded 
in London. On his return to Philadelphia, he again embarked 
upon the printing trade, and this time with notable success, 
for he soon became the leading printer of the Province. 


a 


293 The Franklin Printing Press, from the original 
in the Smithsonian Institution, Washington 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE 
SHOWS A NEW SPIRIT 


He was soon able to buy one of the two news- 
paper establishments in Pennsylvania. Under his 
294 From the mural painting Franklin the Editor by Charles E. Mills management, the Pennsylvania Gazette “‘ prov’d in 

in the Franklin Union, Boston. © Detroit Publishing Co. a few years extremely profitable.” Witetcarces 
for this happy outcome are best told in his own words: “Our first papers made a quite different appearance 
from any before in the Province; a better type, and better printed; but some spirited remarks of my writ- 
ing, on the dispute then going on between Governor Burnet and the Massachusetts Assembly, struck the 
principal people, occasioned the paper and the manager of it to be much talked of, and in a few weeks brought 
them all to be our subscribers.” Ever alert to capitalize virtue, Franklin became a model citizen. “In order 
to secure my credit and character as a tradesman, I took care to be not only in reality industrious and frugal, 
but to avoid all appearances to the contrary.” 


BOOKS FOR THE 
COMMON PEOPLE 


FRANKLIN’S trade as printer and 
publisher convinced him there 
was a public whose desire for 
reading he could develop and 
meet. He therefore established, 
in 1731, a subscription library. 
“This,” he wrote, “was the 
mother of all the North Ameri- 
can subscription libraries, now 
so numerous. . . . These libra- 
_ries have improved the general ee ' 
conversation of the Americans, 995 From the mural painting Franklin the Librarian by Charles B. Mills in the Franklin 
Union, Boston. © Detroit Publishing Co. 

made the common traders and 

farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps have contributed in some degree 
to the stand so generally made throughout the colonies in defense of their privileges.” 
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296 From Poor Richard's Almanac, published by P. Maverick, New York, 1817 


FRANKLIN’S SHREWD MAXIMS 
ARE POPULAR 


In December, 1732, he issued the first 
number of his Almanac. It proved an 
immediate success; and for a quarter of a 
century it was continued with an average 
sale of ten thousand copies a year. In it 
Franklin put, with homely humor and 
phrase, “the gleanings that I had made of 
the sense of all ages and nations.” “Poor 
Richard,’ writes Morse, ““was the revered 
and popular schoolmaster of a young 
nation during its period of tutelage. . . . 
Its wit and humor, its practical tone, its 
shrewd maxims, its worldly honesty, its 
morality of common sense, its useful 
information, all chimed well with the 
national character. . His teachings 
are among the powerful forces which have 
gone to shaping the habits of Americans.” 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


FRANKLIN was by this time a leading 
citizen of Philadelphia, and to him came 
many opportunities to inculcate and to 
practise his gospel of practical virtue. In 
1732 he planned a treatise to be entitled 
The Art of Virtue, wherein would be 
presented not “‘mere exhortation to be 
good, that does not instruct or indicate 
the means,” but ““the means and manner 
of obtaining virtue.” Though his pet 


project was never completed, Franklin in his life gave innumerable illustrations of its precepts. He founded 
the Junto as a “club of mutual improvement, in which were discussed queries on any point of morals, politics, 
or natural philosophy.” This club he often used to further his schemes for public improvement, such as the 


Union Fire Company, the first 
organized volunteer fire brigade 
in the city. His energy was 
indeed prodigious, his interests 
of startling variety. His experi- 
ments in natural science and 
his founding, with others, of the 
American Philosophical Society 
(1727) to promote like studies, 
are among them. To him the 
people were indebted for what is 
now the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for an efficient constabu- 
lary, for paved and well-lighted 
streets. Whenever and wherever 
there was need of improvement 
of the public or its circumstances, 
Franklin’s ingenuity provided 
the means to achievement. 


297 From the mural painting Franklin M anna his Famous Sidentine Haverbuen by Charles E. 
Mills in the Franklin Union, Boston. © Detroit Publishing Co. 
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298 From the mural painting Franklin Building Fort Allen by Charles E, Mills in the Franklin Union, Boston, 
© Detroit Publishing Co. 


PUBLIC HONORS 


Sucu activity inevitably brought Franklin before the public. 


In 1736 he was made clerk of the Pennsylvania 


General Assembly, a position he continued to hold until in 1750 he was elected a member of that body. In 
1737 he was appointed postmaster at Philadelphia, a post that proved characteristically useful, “for, tho’ the 
salary was small, it facilitated the correspondence that improv’d my newspaper, increased the number de- 
manded, as well as the advertisements to be inserted, so that it came to afford me a considerable income.” 


In 1753 he was made deputy postmaster-general of America; 


whereupon he set to work to remove from the 


service waste and spoils, so successfully that soon the office came “‘to yield three times as much clear revenue 


to the crown as the post-office of Ireland.” 
imprudent transaction,” he comments, “they have received 
from it —not one farthing.” Into military affairs, even, 
Franklin ventured. After Braddock’s defeat the frightened 
Pennsylvanians turned to the many-sided citizen for aid. 
With no illusions concerning his military skill, Franklin 
went to the western frontier and there erected forts to 
protect the weaker settlements. As soon as possible, how- 
ever, he withdrew to civilian pursuits as more suited to 
his abilities. 
A PLAN FOR UNION 

Even before his excursion into military matters, Franklin 
had gained a wide reputation for his practical wisdom. 
When, therefore, the Albany conference was called to meet 
in 1754, it was natural that he should be selected to represent 
Pennsylvania. On his journey he “projected and drew a 
plan for the union of all the colonies under one government, 
so far as might be necessary for defense and other important 
general purposes.” With few changes, his scheme was 
adopted by the conference. “Its fate,” said Franklin, “was 
singular.’ By the colonies assembled it was rejected because 
“there was too much prerogative in it’; from the Board of 
Trade in London it received no more favorable treatment, 
for to them it had “too much of the democratic.” To 
Franklin himself its chief virtue was “that the colonies 
would, by this connection, learn to consider themselves, 
not as so many independent states, but as members of the 
same body; and thence be more ready to afford assistance 
and support to each other.” 


In 1774 his politics caused his summary removal: 
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From a facsimile of Franklin’s plan for Colonial 
Union, in the New York Historical Society 
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FIVE YEARS IN ENGLAND 


WueEn, therefore, Franklin was in February, 1757, appointed 
the emissary of the Provincial Assembly to England, his fame 
had preceded him, his experiments with electricity were already 
recognized abroad as among the significant contemporary 
contributions to knowledge. The years during which his suit 
before the proprietaries and the Government, in behalf of the 
Province, dragged on were enlivened for him by that intellectual 
intercourse and social deference he loved. He became the 
friend of David 
Hume, of Lord 
Kames, and of 
other men of let- 
ters. Edinburgh 
extended to him 
the freedom of the 
city, while Oxford 
conferred upon him 
the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. It 
300 From a mezzotint after the portrait by Mason WwaS with extreme 
Chamberlin painted in London between 1760 and 1762 
reluctance that he 


finally, in the autumn of 1762, sailed for Philadelphia. 


“THE REPRESENTATIVE OF A 
DISAFFECTED PEOPLE” 


Waite on board ship, Franklin had been reélected to the 
Provincial Assembly. On his arrival he was at once plunged into 
the midst of political controversy. To a friend in England he so = 
wrote: “Business, public and private, consumes all my time; “by Mejor‘Andre trom Franklin's house, restored to the 
I must return to England for repose.” It so fell out that to White House: Watinen penance 
England he did return. The quarrels between the Assembly and the Proprietor came to a head with the 
passage by the former of a petition to the King-in-Council for a royal government for Pennsylvania. To 
present this petition Franklin in December, 1764, arrived in 
London. He expected to remain but a few months; in fact, 
he stayed ten years. For in England he found momentous 
events impending. In March, 1764, Grenville had given notice 
of his intent to introduce a bill imposing a stamp tax in America; 
the Pennsylvania Assembly had instructed Franklin to inform 
the minister of the colony’s protest, and this duty, originally 
incidental, quickly overshadowed all others. ‘“‘Instead of re- 
maining simply an agent 
charged with urging a petition 
which brought him in conflict 
only with private persons, like 
himself subjects of the King, 
he saw his position rapidly 
change and develop until he be- 
came really the representative 
of a disaffected people main- 
taining a cause against the 
monarch and the government of 2 a 
AER ata ; _the great British Empire.’””— 303 The Royal Society's Medal Given 
302 From the bust of Franklin by Jean Antoine Houdon to Franklin, from an engraving in the 


(1740-1828), in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New J. ‘I’. Morsn, Franklin, p- 101. Emmet Collection, New York Public 
or rary 
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304 From the mural painting Franklin at the Bar of the House of Commons, 1766, by Charles B. Mills in the 
Franklin Union, Boston. © Detroit Publishing Co. 


FRANKLIN PROTESTS AGAINST THE STAMP TAX 


Ir was in this capacity, and as a familiar and respected companion of the men of affairs in England, that 
Franklin was in February, 1766, summoned before the House of Commons to give testimony in regard to the 
attitude of the colonies toward the stamp tax. His sturdy position in this examination he reasserted, in 
characteristic phrase, some weeks later. “I have some little property in America,” he wrote. “I will freely 
spend nineteen shillings in the pound to defend my right of giving or refusing the other shilling. And, after 
all, if I cannot defend that right, I can retire cheerfully with my family into the boundless woods of America, 
which are sure to afford freedom and subsistence to any man who can bait a hook or pull atrigger.” Franklin’s 
strong common sense and wide knowledge contributed powerfully toward the repeal of the Stamp Act. 


t ngraving by Robert Whitechurch, published 1859, after the painting Franklin Before The Lords in Council 
EE Se anil Soe Christian Schuessele (1824-79), courtesy of Kennedy & Co., New York 


HIS MISSION TO ENGLAND COMES TO. AN END 


FRANKLIN now came to be recognized in the colonies, as he was already in England, as the chief spokesman 
abroad of colonial opinion. New Jersey, Georgia, Maryland and Massachusetts made him their agent. Tt 
was in this last capacity that Franklin was, in January, 1774, summoned to appear before the Privy Coun- 
cil. The scene there enacted marked the end of Franklin’s usefulness as counsellor to the colonies and to 
England. This in course of time Franklin understood. He remained in England a year longer. Many 
things were done to make his stay unpleasant, and in March, 1775, he sailed for home, no longer hopeful 


that the quarrel would end otherwise than in war. 
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POLITICS BREAKS PERSONAL 
FRIENDSHIPS 


In 1773, Franklin had written from Eng- 
land: ‘The great defect here is, in all 
sorts of people, a want of attention to 
what passes in such remote countries as 
America; an unwillingness to read any- 
thing about them, if it appears a little 
lengthy; and a disposition to postpone 
a consideration even of the things which 
they know they must at last consider.” 
SLO Ph re ph Arriving in Philadelphia on May 5, 1775, 


ee Zz he learned of the inevitable results of 
ie ie Eat Joume this indifference. To his great friend, 


Zi) p i fas Cz. Zoe oer: A tren Dr. Priestley, he wrote on the 16th, 


“You will have heard, before this reaches 
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Piso Boh Cie fee: Per ee expedition back again. They retreated 
| twenty miles in six hours... .” But 

long Koerner, ow are fie gees Las Franklin found in that happening more 
fe | than cause for joking. It meant the 
oF severance of many ties between America 
and the home country, between him and 
his English friends. Fortunately, some 
of these friendships, as that with Strahan, 
an English journalist who had been his 
intimate during Franklin’s first stay in 
England, were later resumed. It was to 
Strahan that he wrote the famous letter 
concluding with the words: “‘ You and I 
were long Friends:— You are now my 
Enemy,—and Iam, Yours, B. Franklin.” 


306 Franklin’s Letter to Strahan, 1775, from the original in the Franklin Papers 
in the Library of Congress 


FRANKLIN PARTICIPATES IN THE WORK OF CONGRESS 
Bort sterner matters were in hand. On the day of his return, he had been unanimously elected delegate from 
Pennsylvania to the Continental Congress. In all of its manifold activities he participated, until in September, 
1776, he was selected as one of three commissioners from the new America to England’s enemy, France. 
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307 Bron the mural painting Franklin Stenting. ‘the Dedaraaee of 1 adonendenes by Charles E. Mills in itis Franklin Union, Boston. 
Detroit Publishing Co. 


THE ENGLISH FEAR FRANKLIN’S INFLUENCE 
IN FRANCE 


THE prospect of the presence of the “chief of the American 
rebels” at the Court of Louis XVI was far from pleasing to those 
English statesmen who had had opportunity to gauge his skill. 
Lord Rockingham said that this more than offset the British 
victory on Long Island. 
The Reprisal, the sloop of war on which Franklin had sailed, 


309 From an engraving by Alix 
of an aquatint in color by 
Cc. - P. Vanloo (1719-95), 

published in Paris 


WELCOME TO 
FRANKLIN 
IN FRANCE 


“But while the English 
were angry, the French 
indulged in a furore of 
welcome. They made 
feasts and hailed the 
American as the friend of 
humankind, as the ‘ideal 
of a patriarchal republic 
and of idyllic simplicity,’ 
as a sage of antiquity; 
the exuberant classicism 
of the nation exhausted 


itself glorifying him by comparison with those great names of 
Greece and Rome which have become symbols of all private and 
public virtues. They admired him because he did not wear a wig; 
they lauded his spectacles; they were overcome with enthusiasm as 
they contemplated his great cap of marten fur, his scrupulously 
white linen, and the quaint simplicity of his brown Quaker raiment 
of colonial make. They noted with amazement that his ‘only de- 
fense’ was a ‘walking-stick in his hand.’ The print-shops were soon 
full of countless representations of his noble face and venerable 
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All attempts, however, to capture 


were vain. Late in 
1776 he reached Nantes. 
When the Marquis of 
Rockingham heard the 
news, the significance of 
it appalled him. “The 


rr 1 308 The ‘‘watch-case”’ portrait of Franklin, from a 
ho rid scene at a Privy print after the orignal by John Lodge (died 1796) 


Council,” he wrote, re- 

ferring to the occasion (No. 305) when Franklin met the withering 
invective of Wedderburn, “is in my memory, though, perhaps, 
not in his. It may not 
excite his conduct. It cer- 
tainly deters him not... . 
He boldly ventures to 
cross the Atlantic. ... The 
sight of Banquo’s ghost 
could not more offend the 
eyes of Macbeth than the 
knowledge of this old man 
being at Versailles should 
affect the minds of those 
who were principals in 
that horrid scene.” Even 
Stormont regarded Frank- 
lin’s mission as a grave dan- 
ger, because of “the partial- 
ity of the French people.” 


310 From a mezzotint after the portrait, Paris, 1777, 
by Charles Nicholas Cochin (1715-90) ' 


311 The ‘‘fur cap”’ portrait, from a mezzotint 


figure.” — J. T. Morse, Benjamin Franklin, 1889, pp. 231-32. after the drawing, 1777, by Cochin 
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312 The House where Franklin lived at Passy, from an original sketch by Victor Hugo, 1836, in the New York Public Library 


HE LIVES APART FROM THE DISTRACTIONS OF PARIS 


FRANKLIN at once established himself at Passy, then a suburb of Paris. Here he was able at once to partici- 
pate in the social festivities that furthered his mission among the people and to escape the dangers of too 
great proximity to the ministers who might at times be embarrassed by his presence. ‘Thus, at the very 
outset of his mission, Franklin gave evidence of the discretion and tact for which he was already known, 
and through the use of which he was able to serve his country with conspicuous success. 


SS \ 


313 From the mural painting Franklin Signing The Treaty of Alliance, by Charles E. Mills in the Franklin Union, Boston. 
© Detroit Publishing Co. 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE 


FRANKLIN’s position was a difficult one. It was his duty to get from France as much assistance, of all kinds, 
as possible. France was willing to aid so long as she did not become embroiled in war with England. Thus 
for a year or more, Franklin busied himself chiefly with gaining such covert and indirect assistance as he 
could win for the American cause. Then came, in December, 1777, the news of Burgoyne’s surrender 
the preceding October. (Vol. VI.) France became convinced that she could venture upon open recognition 
of the new nation, and in February, 1778, the treaties of alliance and of commerce were signed. 
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314 From the painting Franklin at the Court of France by Baron Jolly in the collection of Cyrus Curtis, Philadelphia 


THE COURT HONORS THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER 

Tuts achievement was in part due to the character of Franklin. Lacretelle, a French publicist, has well 
written: “His virtues and renown negotiated for him; and before the second year of his mission had expired, 
no one conceived it possible to refuse fleets and armies to the countrymen of Franklin.” At the Court of 
Louis XVI, homage was paid him as a philosopher and as the representative of the new country whose 
watchword was liberty. He symbolized the liberty for which the French people were yearning. Trades- 
men ran to the doors of their shops as he passed and the most distinguished ladies of Paris outdid one 
another in making their obeisance to him. 


OG ¥ y SE § 
liaire in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


315 From a contemporary French engraving The Tomb of Vo 


A TRIBUTE TO VOLTAIRE 
He became, indeed, representative, not solely of America, but of liberating truth. Even his somewhat luke- 
warm admirer, John Adams, later conceded that “If a collection could be made of all the gazettes of Europe 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century, a greater number of panegyrical paragraphs upon le grand Franklin 
would appear, it is believed, than upon any other man that ever lived.” 
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316 From an engraving by Edward Savage after the portrait by 
David Martin (1736-98), published in London, 1793 


HOME AGAIN AFTER NINE YEARS 
IN FRANCE 


By the spring of 1781, Franklin had tired of the 
worries of his post. He sent his resignation to 
Congress. That body, however, not only ignored it, 
but appointed him one of the commissioners to nego- 
tiate peace. So he took up the new task. After the 
signing of the preliminary treaty in 1782, and again 
after the definitive treaty of 1783, he renewed his 
plea for recall. But not until March, 1785, did Con- 
gress grant him permission to “return to America 
as soon as convenient.” On September 13 he sighted 
“dear Philadelphia,” where a cheering throng 
greeted his arrival. But Franklin’s labors were not 
done. Immediately the people selected him as a 
member of the State Council, of which he soon became 
President. To this office he was reélected in 1786 
and in 1787. Of this distinction he characteristically 
wrote: “‘I had not firmness enough to resist the 
unanimous desire of my country-folks; and I find my- 
self harnessed again in their service. They engrossed 
the prime of my life. They have eaten my flesh, 
and seem resolved now to pick my bones.” To the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 he was sent, one 


of four members who had signed the Declaration of Independence. While he took no active share in the 
proceedings, his presence and occasional homely advice were invaluable in smoothing out difficulties. ““ When 
the work was done, probably no signature except that of Washington did so much as Franklin’s to win 


popular confidence” in the new instrument of government. — 
GREENE, Foundations of American Nationality, p. 586. 


A PROTEST AGAINST SLAVERY 


FRANKLIN’s body now refused longer to support his still active 
mind. As he himself said: “I seem to have intruded myself 
into the company of posterity, when I ought to have been 
Throughout a lingering and painful illness 
he kept his humor playing upon the foibles of mankind and 
kept alive his interest in the 
One of his 


9 


abed and asleep. 


317 From a stipple portrait engraved 


welfare of men. 
last acts was to sign, as pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery, a memorial to 
Congress praying that it 
“devise means for removing 
this inconsistency from the 
character of the American 
people.” On April 17, 1790 
he died, full of years, of 
manifold experiences, of 
homely wisdom; 
throughout the western 
world for his many services 
by Stottrup to his fellow men. 


PHILADELPHIA, 22 April. 
The following was the order of Proceffion yel-| 
terday at the funeral of oar late learned and il-| 
luftrious citizen, Dr FRANRLIN 
Ail the Clergy of the city, before the corpfe. 
THE CORPSE, 
Carried by Citizens. 
The Pall fupported by The Prefident of the State 
the Chict Juftice—the Prefident of the Bank, : 
Sainucl Powell, William Bingham, and 
David Rittenhonfe, Efquires, 
l Mourners, 
Confitting of the Family of the deceafed—with a 
number of particular friends, 
The Secretary and Members of the Supren 
Executive Council. 
TheSpeakerandMembers of theGeneralAfiembly, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, 
And other Officers of Governmenr. 
The Gentlemen of the Bar 
The Mayor and Corporation of the city of 
Philadelphia. 
The Printers of the city, with their Journeymen 
“and Apprentices. : 
The Philofuphical Society 
The College ot Phyficians. 
The Cincinnati. 
The College of Philadelphia. 
Sundiy other Societies—together witha numer- 
aus and refpectable body of Cirizeas. 

The concourfe of fpectators was greater ‘than 
ever was known on a like occafion. It is comm pu- 
ted that not lef than 20,000 perfons attended and 
witnefled the faneral. Vhe order and filence 
which prevailed, during the Proceifion, deeply 
evinced the heartfelt fenfe, entertained by ail 
chales of citizens, of the unparralleled virtues 
talents, and fervices of the deteafed. é 


318 _ The Procession at Franklin’s Funeral, from The 
Gazette of the United States, Philadelphia, Apr. 22, 1790 


honored 
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FRANKLIN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Joun T. Morse thus concludes his very 
readable biography of Benjamin Franklin: 
“Tt is hard indeed to give full expression to 
a man of such scope in morals, in mind and 
in affairs. He illustrates humanity in an 
astonishing multiplicity of ways at an 
infinite number of points. He, more than 
any other, seems to show us how many- 
sided our human nature is. No individual, 
of course, fills the entire circle; but if we 
can imagine a circumference which shall 
express humanity, we can place within it 
no one man who will reach out to approach 
it and to touch it at so many points as 
will Franklin. A man of active as well as 
universal good-will, of perfect truthfulness 
towards all dwellers on the earth, of supreme 
wisdom expanding over all the interests of 
the race, none has earned a more kindly 
loyalty. By the instruction which he gave, 
by his discoveries, by his inventions and 
by his achievements in public life he earns 
the distinction of having rendered to men 
varied and useful services excelled by no 
other one man; and thus he has established 
a claim upon the gratitude of mankind so 
broad that history holds few who can be 
his rivals.” 


Z a ees 


1787, by Charles Willson Peale 
Society of Pennsylvania 


in the Historical 


319 From the portrait, 


320 Graves of Benjamin and Deborah Franklin, 
Christ Church burying ground, Philadelphia, 
from Scharf and Westcott, History of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, 1884 


CHAPTER V 


FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION 


HILE Franklin was laboring in France to promote the American cause, 

other patriots at home faced a different political problem. With the 

adoption of the Declaration of Independence, in July, 1776, the Conti- 

nental Congress presented the American people with a twofold task. On the one hand, 

they were obliged to achieve independence on the field of battle. Simultaneously, they 

were obliged to establish a government more regular in origin and full-bodied in form than 

their hastily constructed machinery, in order that the military arm might be properly 

equipped and the union maintained. The event proved this latter task no easier than the 

former. Blunders by Britain, coupled with twists of European politics, might facilitate 

military victory; but to set up a government and to keep it operating, America had to 
rely upon herself alone. 

At the outset there had to be fostered that spirit of community of interest without 
which political union — and only through union could independence be won — would 
prove impossible. Provincial exclusiveness and intercolonial jealousies made the task 
of education difficult. The leaders possessed of vision to see what must come were 
forced to proceed with care and circumspection. In 1776 it was recognized that the 
several states were willing to be united only to the extent needed to win a common 
victory against Great Britain. So the Articles of Confederation left to the member- 
states all of the form of sovereignty and most of the substance. The central Congress, 
with its committees, was simply an agent of the states in the execution of a set and 
specific piece of work, that of winning the war. Even such a slight union offended certain 
of the states; not until 1781 did the Confederation come into operation, and only because 
through no other agency could the war be won was it treated with indulgence by the 
touchy commonwealths. Indeed, within the sphere of its legitimate and recognized 
function, the Congress was often buffeted by the suspicious and ignored by the thoughtless. 

The Congress of the Confederation did, however, manage to fulfill its duty. The 
Continentals were, in one way or another, kept in the field; foreign aid was solicited and 
obtained; the treaty of peace was signed. To some of the leaders of the states, this last 
act bespoke the end of the Confederation; now that independence had been gained, the | 
several states should go their ways, friends but not members of the same family. To 
others, however, the Confederation was not the end of union, but the forerunner of a 
greater and better union. They felt that there were too many bonds of sympathy, of like 
interest, of tradition, between the states to admit of separation. 

The position of these Federalists, as they came to be called, was destined to be 
adopted by America. The central Congress of the Confederation had, indeed, by its 
very existence and by its conduct, strengthened the national spirit, the feeling of com- 
munity among the peoples of the several commonwealths. The economic distress of 
the postwar years soon gave additional impetus to the urgings of such men as Washing- 
ton, Madison and Hamilton, until at last the need for a stronger central government, 
which could restrain the vagaries and the excesses of the states, forced upon the reluctant 
a new constitution with a new government standing for the new nation that was to be. 
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FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FALLS TO THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


Iv 1776 it was necessary to provide a civil government to direct the 
conduct of the war. What more natural than that the existing 
Continental Congress should assume that office? It had come into 
being because of a recognized need for united action to oppose the 
unconstitutional aggressions of Great Britain; with independence 
declared, there was need for united action to attain the new goal. 
So the Congress, called in one capacity, proceeded to act in another. 
It recommended to the Provincial Assemblies military preparation; 
it adopted as its own the troops around Boston and sent them a 
commander; it provided for a navy; and it established agents to 
supervise all military and naval activities. Thus the Congress 
assumed under pressure of circumstance the exercise of numerous 
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Deftrudtion therein, through the aegle@ of yourlell or 
vour Officer Vou are co take notice, chat on your 
rewurn ee thal) demand an exad Inventory of every 
Thing belonging co your Veffel. and thal) compare the 
Gime ith the Returns now teh in this Office, ma 
thas) make you chargeable for al) Defhcrencies chat may 
‘pear to have been occafioned dy wilful) Inattenuion 
«nd wars of Care and thar ee thal) allow 90 Accounts 
of your own Expenditures. unlefs they are vouched by 
Bills @ Recerpes 
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functions that could be handled most effectively from one central 


agency, acting for all the states. 


4A PROCLAMATION 


HER EAS Congrcfs have received information and complaints. “ That cialences nave 
W @ been done by Amencan armed weffels co acutra! nations. tn (ezing thips belonging «w 
“ their fubjedts and under their colcurs, and in making captures of thofe of the enemy 
© whild! under the protetion of neurral coalts, contrary to the afage and cuflom of Nations. To che 
end that fuch unjuftiBable and piratical ats, which refle@ dithonour upon the aational character of 
thele States, may be in future effectually prevented, the faid Congrefs hath thoughr proper co direét, 
exyoan and command, end they do hereby direct, enjoin and command, all Captains, Commanders and 
other Officers and Seamen belonging to any American armed veffels, co govern themfves (trictly 
all things, agreeably to che cenor of cheir Commiffions, and the {nftru@tions and Refolutions of Con- 
gr; particularly that they pay # facred regard to the rights of neutral powers, and the ufage and cuf- 
tom of civilized nations, and on no pretence whatever prefume to cake or fcize any thips or veffels be- 
longing to the fubjedts of princes or powers wn alliance with thefe United States, exccpt they are em- 
ployed in carrying contraband goods, or foldiers to our enemies and im {uch cafe chat they conform 
to the Stipalations contained in Treaties fubfifting between fach princes or powers and chefe States: and 
that they do nor capture, feize or plunder any fhips or veffcls of our enemies being under the proteétion 
of neutral coafts, nations or princes, under the pemilty of being condignly punifhed therefor. and alfo 
of being bound to make fatisfadtion for al] macter? of damage, and che intereft thereof by reparation, 
user the pain and obligation of their perions and goods. And further. The faid Congrefs doth hercby 
Refi lve and Declare, That perfons wilfully offendiag io any of the foregoing unftances, if taken by any 
forego powers in confequence thereof, thal not be confidered as having 9 mghr to claum protection from 
thefe States, bur thal] fuffer fach punifhment as by the ufage and cultom of nations may be inflifted 
pa foch offender, 


GIVEN in CONGRESS a@ Yous, in the State of Penwstivanta, this Nixth 
Dey of Winy, Anne Domini On Thogfend Seven Hundred ond Seventy Right. 


HENBY LAURENS, Prefident. 


Arnur, CHARLES THOMSON, Secretary, 


POR APPLE LI OPP PLA DLP PALL LAP ALOE 
Paiwtzpy sy JOHN DUNLAP. 
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ion of Congress respecting Neutral Vessels, 1778, in the 
aT paamnarts Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


FRANKLIN SENT TO FRANCE 
TO REPRESENT AMERICA 
Tur results of such contact have been told. The French 
alliance, the negotiations with Spain and Holland, led to 
the dispatch to European courts of duly accredited repre- 
sentatives. Quite fittingly, Franklin was selected as 
America’s first envoy to France. (See page 139.) 
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321 Instructions to the man-of-war Andria Doria, 
Sept. 1777, from a facsimile in the catalogue of 
the Bancker Collection, 1898 


CONGRESS CONTROLS WARSHIPS 


From authorizing such activities to regulating 
them proved a short and necessary step. Having 
permitted the outfitting of privateers, the Con- 
gress soon found that, unguided, they would 
harm the cause. Hence, the Provisional Assem- 
bly assumed still another function of govern- 
ment, and one which was bound to bring it 
into contact with foreign nations. 
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3 ter of the Congress to Louis XVI, Oct. 21, 1778, ap- 
oe dhe Franklin as envoy, in the Historical Society of Penn- 
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even of imagination. But 
it is the Almighty who 
raiseth up. He hath 
stationed America among 
the powers of the earth, 
and clothed her in robes 
of sovereignty.” With 
the reception of a foreign 
envoy, the Continental 
Congress received addi- 
tional prestige and 
strength. It seemed in 
a fair way to become 


oe . 3 o 
aan Chevalier Gérard, from the portrait by the central government 


Scipns Peale in Independence Hall, Phila- of the new nation. 


SOLDIERS MUST BE PAID 


Nor all the problems facing the Provisional Assembly had such 
a happy conclusion. Too soon the Congress discovered that the 
establishment of a fighting army involved the furnishing of 
munitions, equipment, food and fodder. All of this required 
money and management; so new functions were undertaken. 
Money was borrowed abroad and at home; paper currency 


FRANCE’S MINISTER APPEARS BEFORE CONGRESS 


On the 6th of August, 1778, Conrad Alexandre, Chevalier Gérard, 
was received as Minister from France. The occasion is thus described 
in the Continental Journal of the 17th of that month: “Thus had a 
new and noble sight been exhibited in this New World, the representa- 
tives of the United States of America solemnly giving public audience 
to a minister plenipotentiary from the most powerful Prince in Europe. 
Four years ago, such an event, at so near a day, was not in view 
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325 Hancock to Captain William Bradford, June 17, 1776, 
from a facsimile in possession of the publishers 


was issued. All in all, more and more power was rapidly passing into the hands of Congress. 


GOVERNMENTAL MACHINERY DEVELOPS SLOWLY 


As the war continued, weaknesses in this arrangement became more and more evident. The Congress was 
composed of delegates, chosen and paid by the member states, whose instructions usually determined the 
action of their “‘ambassadors.” Each state had one vote, each was watchful of its own interests, and the 
adherence of all was essential to the preservation of each; hence debatable matters suffered from either 
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326 Office of Secretary of porelen Affairs, South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, from 


J. F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, edition of 1850, after an engraving by Mumford 


compromise or inaction. In short, the 
Congress was in the unenviable position 
of attempting to run a government when 
the operating machinery was not yet 
designed or installed. Not until near the 
close of the war did it learn and apply the 
principle of concentrated responsibility. 
At first it tried to handle everything in 
general session. After a time numerous 
committees, with overlapping personnel 
— such as a war office and a navy board 
— were set up to do the administrative 
work. Meanwhile the ineptitude of 
Congress, and more attractive public 
service elsewhere, resulted in a de- 
teriorated membership of the body. 
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MORRIS IS FINANCIAL ADVISER 


Peruaps the outstanding exception to this wholesale 
withdrawal of the capable was Robert Morris of Pennsyl- 
vania. A wealthy banker who had from the beginning 
espoused the American cause, he had, though opposed to 
the step, signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776, 
and had ever since given his fiscal wisdom and wealth to 
achieving its objectives. His presence in Congress proved 
of extreme value. For the Congress, unable to levy 
taxes, found foreign loans and paper money uncertain 
support for the armies in the field. Then it was that 
Morris earned his title of “Financier of the Revolution.” 
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we DER cover, we tranfmit yon the Plan of a Bawr devifed by Mr. MORF.IS, 
foperintendant of finance elect, and approved of by Congrefs, on the twenty fevensh 


infanc. 


It being « part afligned us therein to begin the execution, by the appointment of perfons 


within the States, to folicit and receive fubferiytions, we take the liberty of nominating You 


a8 our Agent for this purpofe, for Aa 


your well known attachment to the canfe of your country leaving us no room\fo doubt of 


your zeal, and readineG, to fulfil the ends of your appointment. 


We requeft you will advife vs, from rime to time, of your progreft in the bulineft ; it being 
heceflary to know when the fubfcriptions reach the precife point which is to entitle the ftock- 


holders co the right of electing their officers, that notice may be given accordingly 


327 Robert Morris, 1734-1806, from the portrait by C. W. Peale 
in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR A BANK 


ols oba ‘eet foc) Sr aa as WHEN in 1781 he persuaded Congress to establish 


the convenience of affigument made Sat (Sr fingle hares; if any remain unufed, you will be 


pleafed to retorn them; if roo few, written receipts may be given, and afterwards replaced by the office of Superintendent of Finance and to 


the printed furms, which we will fend you on che fir notice. The money when received, 


a RI Sf OCSCIGER OI IC provide for a central bank, Morris was chosen for 
bre ntsureteadl general eclisgree national barks areieell| keowns iban{ta(retescace so/our the post. And in it he served with distinction for 


pecaliar circrenftances, it has been obferved that this eftablithmemt appears well adapted to 
Supply the place of the prefent circulation, wifich In forme meafure bas loft its ule, both asa 


three years, when he withdrew in disgust at the 


Bea ae ase fee eens terres Cee ene esate © pettiness of his colleagues and the states. Everyone 


bank ralfed on theft folid principles, by « fultable enlargement of Its foundation, may in time, 


by the aniiipation of de publle revenoe, 7idd the promptft and moftefeCtal aide te che was jealous of the others. They were unwilling to 


United States: And we are mot without a bope, bet that even in its infant fare, if thofe on 
whom Its execation depends, apply vigoroufly to thelr truft, {t may have co immaterial in- 


surrender to some one else, no matter how efficient 


fluence pon the prefeat eampalgas and able he might be, powers of action which were 
Fee ran a a ere es ctlca Teer celwre May % fade needed to tide over the crisis facing the country. 


general difpofition to give It the earlieft encouragement. 
Puttaperpyia, We ary 
May 31.1781. Toor wxef obcdicws 
Hambhe favate 
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328 Circular on Morris’ Plan of a Bank, 1781, in the Emmet 
Collection, New York Public Library 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, 1777 


Tux Congress itself realized its failings. In accord 
with Lee’s resolution of June 7, 1776, it appointed a 
committee, headed by Dickinson of Pennsylvania, 
to “‘prepare a plan of confederation.” Shortly after 
the adoption of the Declaration, the committee re- 
ported and desultory debate followed. No agree- 
ment was reached until November 15, 1777, when 
the plan was presented by Henry Laurens, President 
of Congress, to the several states for ratification. 329 
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330 Ratification of Articles of Confederation by Maryland, 1781, from the original 
in the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


THE STATES WANT SELF-GOVERNMENT 


GOVERNMENT in the United States, then, between 1775 and 
1781, rested upon the several states. Though the powers of 
the Continental Congress were undefined, and on occasion 
vigorously exercised, its authority was constantly dependent 
upon the consent and codperation of the states. And to the 
states the people rendered an allegiance much more willingly 
and more fully than to the body of inept and hampered diplo- 
mats composing the Congress. These “Sovereign, Free and 
Independent States’” —so they were habitually called by 
Congress — had, indeed, initiated the Revolution and created 
the central committee. Even before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, several had established new governments. In the 
following busy years effort was turned to the drafting of new 
forms of government expressive of the current political 
ideals. State after state adopted its written constitution, often 
by a process irregular but always acceptable to the Patriots. 
But the time was soon coming when the states would anxiously 
turn to national authority for relief from conflicting theories. 


OF AMERICA 


JEALOUSY DELAYS RATIFICATION 


PrEoccUPATION with the business of 
warring was one cause of the delay in rati- 
fying the Articles. There were, however, 
differences of opinion among the delegates. 
John Adams, in a letter of July 29, 1776, 
stated the major problems: “One great 
question is how we shall vote — whether 
each colony shall have one, or whether each 
shall have weight in proportion to its num- 
ber or wealth, or imports or exports, or a 
compound ratio of all? Another is whether 
Congress shall have authority to limit the 
dimensions of each colony, to prevent those 
which claim to the South Sea, so as to be 
dangerous to the rest.” The first matter 
was settled in favor of the smaller states, 
the second in the favor of those states 
claiming western lands. Largely because 
of this latter decision, ratification of the 
Articles by all thirteen members was de- 
layed until 1781. Maryland, in particular, 
held out until New York, Virginia and 
Massachusetts — the leading states with 
such claims — agreed to surrender them to 
the common government. 


os FOR Tws 
4 STATE or NEW-YORK, 
JULY 30, 1777, 

A Proclamation. 


HEREAS his Excellency GEORGE CLIN- @ 

TON, Ef; has been duly cledted Governor of & 

S State of New-York, and hath this Day qualified a 
é ase for che Execution of his Office, by caking in & 
ox this Council, the Oaths required by the Conftitution of § t 
this State, to enable him co exercife his faid Office; @ 
: 3 this Council doth therefore, hereby, in the Name and 3 
gS by che Authority of the good People of this State, Pro 74 
“3 claim and Declare the faid George Clinton, Eq; Go- ee 
ZS vernor, General and Commander in Chief of all che $2 
5 Militia, and Admiral of che Navy of his Stace, co whom SS 
4 the good People of this State are to pay all due Obedi- ee 
ence, according to che Laws and Confticution thereof. < 


By Order of the Council of  Safecy, St 
PIERRE VAN CORTLANDT, Prefident. 


KINGSTON. Privtip sy JOHN HOLT, Paixtsrzr to S 


tur STATE of NEW-YORK. 


(MEMEO! s 
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State of Maffachufetts-Bay, 


In the Houfe of REPRESENTATIVES, February 19, 1779. 


1, aes the Comfsason or reg, amar airires which was propofed by the 
stele Conventiva of stis Siase to the édereq], batb dy rd ¥ 
oe pigsty el copie sbereay Wapprewed by @ Majority of 


Aad whersas ut 1s courtfel, srom ihe Reprefentasions made to bis . @whal ere the Seatiments 


Of She mayer Part of bbe good Peo, the State cs 19 tbe Expedseacf of mow procesding to 

B new Confunson of eseeteles A a sd ey 
Therefore, Rifolved. That ie Selefmen of the fereral Towns within this State caufe the 

Freenosen, aod othe Luhaviraots 10 cnewr refpedtive Towns duly qualibed to vote for Kepre- 

feniatives, to Be lawfully warned 10 acer cogether in fome conrenieat Place therein, vo or beture 

the bft Wedacidey of May uexi, 10 cuatider of and determine upoa the following Queftions, 


Fic, Whether they chufe at this Time to have a new Coniluutivo or Form of Gorern- 
ment made. 


Secondly, Whether they will impowér thar Reprefentatives for the next Year to vote for 
tbe calligg a Stare Conrcouoo, for the fole Pyrpole ot formug « new Couilituuon, 
Provide it thall appeas to sem, wu Excmupiicat in a major Part ot the People pretcac 
and voting at the Meetings celles m ive Meuner aud tor the Purpole alorelad, thal 
have aofwered the Gr Queftwo in the Adu moure, 

And im Orde» that the Senfe of the People may be known thereon: Be it fartber Refetved, 
‘That the Scicdmen of cach Towo de aud hereby are duretied to return ito the Secretary’s 
Office, ou or Oelore the Grit Wedochley uw June cext, the Doings of their refpeave Towns on 
the Gr Queiliou sbove-menuoned, ceruutyiog toe Numbers oat prey Sent and the 
Numbers young in ihe Neyaurs, oo ta Quen. 

Sen op tos Concurrence, 
JOHN PICKERING, Speaker. 


ls COUNCIL, February 20, 1779. 
Read end concurred, JOHN AVERY, Dep. Se'ry. 
Confented to by the Msjor Part of the Council. 
Aref,’ 


A are Copy, 
JOBN AVERY, Dep. Sec’ 


332 Resolution of Massachusetts Bay, Feb. 19, 1779, from 
the broadside in the New York Public Library 


State of Mafachufetts-Bay, 
In the Honfe of REPRESENTATIVES, Jame 15, 1779. 


JP FIBRE AS by the Retarns made into te 's Office from wore thas two thirds of the 
Tors, belonging to thes * the General Court of the 204b of Febrosry 
‘fuch Towns. as bavs weds retere as oferty 

Goverament, and are of opinion thot tha 

[pecially ized to mmect for 


RESOLVED, Thst it be and it hereby is recommended 
towns in this State to form 2 Convention for the fole perpole 
Lr bs ag, of foch Number of Delegates from each town throughout the Sete, as 
ai town is iorided to fend Reprefenietives to the General Coort, to meet at Cambridge, in 
the county of Asiddlefex, on the Gift day of Septersber ocxt. 

Aod the SeleStimen of the feveral towns asd places in this State, impowered by the lswe 
thereof to ferd Memners to the General Afiembly, are hereby authorized poly wall 
a Mecting of their reff. Give towns at leaft fourteen Osys before the meeting of the faid Coaves- 
Fion, to ee one or more Delegates to reprefent them in faid Convention, at which i 
for the election of fuch Delegate or Delegates, every Freeman, inbabitant of fuch town, who 
twenty one years of age, thal have 8 right to vore. 

Beit alfo Refohoed, That it be and bereby, is recommended to the inhabitants of the feveral 
fowas in this cate co inftrod their refpedtive Delegates to caufe a printed copy of the Form of 
8 Conftisanon they may agree vpon in Conven *- to be tranfmitted to the SeleAmen ot exch 
town, and the Committee of each plantation, and the faid SeleAmen and Commuiees are hereby 
impowered and dire€ted to lay the fame belore thew re(peive towns ard plantations of 3 
on Meeving of the Male inhabitants thereof, being free and twenty cne years of age, to be 
calied for thar porpefe, in order to its beirg «oly confidered and approved or difspproved by 
Gid towns end plantations ; and it is alfo recommended to the feveral cowcs sith this Sate 
to inftru® their reipeAive Reprefetatives to eflablifh the faid Form of a Conftirution as the 
Confticotton snd Porm of Government of the State of Moffactujetss Bay, it upon fair Exami- 
bation it thal) appear thet it is spproved of by as leaf? two thirds of thofe who are free and 
twenty one yeara of age, belorgirg to this Sue, and prefent in the fevers] Meetings. 


Sent op for Concurrence, 
JOHN HANCOCK, Speaker. 

In COUNCIL, Jase 21, 177% Read and concarred. 
JOHN AVERY, Dep. Sect’y. 


333 Resolution of Massachusetts Bay, June 15, 1779, from 
the broadside in the New York Public Library 


MASSACHUSETTS ADOPTS A CONSTITUTION 
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SINGULARLY enough, Massachusetts was the last to form its fundamental charter. A constitution framed by 
the legislature was rejected early in 1778. Then, thanks to pressure from the farmers of Berkshire County 
in the west, the legislature took the sense of the town meetings on the advisability of calling a special 


constitutional convention whose work would be 
submitted to popular determination. Though 
many of the towns failed to answer this request, 
the vote stood 6,612 to 2,639 in favor of the 
method. In September the convention began its 
deliberations. Under the lead of John Adams, a 
body containing such strong members as Han- 
cock, James Bowdoin, Samuel Adams, Robert 
Treat Paine and Theophilus Parsons, submitted 
to the people a document which they adopted. 
Thus Massachusetts inaugurated the method 
now customary in the preparation and adoption 
of an American constitution. 


BILLS OF RIGHTS BECOME LAWS 


To New Hampshire belongs the honor of first 
employing a special convention (June, 1778) to 
draft a fundamental law. But the convention’s 
work was too conservative to meet the desires 
of the people of the hill towns. As in six of the 
other states, the constitution finally adopted 
contained a bill of rights in which was stated 
the philosophy of the people. Perhaps it was 
the distinguishing mark of the early American 
constitution that the bill of rights summarized 
those provisions of English common law and 
those governmental processes which the struggle 
with England had led the colonists to believe 
fundamental to ordered and free political society. 
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of Ricuts, and PLan of Government for the State of 
New-Hampfbire, 


HEREAS by the tyrennical Adminifiration of the Government of the King ond Parliament of Greot-Briv. this Srare 
alae siy Leader the other fet States of AMERICA, have ea neceffitated to reje€ the rite Guemeer 
and declore rbemfrtves INDEPENDENT STATES ; oll which is more lorgely fet fortd by the CONTINENTAL CON: 
GRESS, in thvir Refolution or Declaration of the fourtd of July A. D. 1775 

AND WHEREAS, it is recommended by the faid CONTINENTAL CONGRESS to rach ond every of the faid United-States te ef~ 
teblify a Form 01 Govannnane sof conducive to the Welfare thereof. We tbe Dartoaras of the faid’ Siete of New-Hamr- 
ahine chofer for ibe Purpofe of forming 4 permanent Pian of Goveanmant {ib ef 10 tbe Revifal of our Coustit vents, beve come 
poled the following Dacuanatiow of RIGHTS, ond Praw of GOVERNMENT , and recommend tbe fome te oer Comstituanrs 
Ter their Appredecion. 


A Decraration of the RI GH T S of the Psopre of the 
State of New-HampsHire. 
Firfl, E deelare, that we the People of the Sue of New-Hamphhire, sve Froe and Independant of the Crown of Great 


Briain, 
See: We the People of this Stato, are intitled to Life, Liberty, and Property 4 and all other Immunities and Privileges 
which we heretofore enjoyed. ‘ 
cre ‘The Common and Srarute Laws of England, zdopted and ufed here , and the Laws of this Stare (not inconfiftent with 
faid ration of INDEPENDENCE) now aro, and thall bo in force here, for ihe Welfare and good Governtnent of the State, 
uanlef the fame thall be repeaicd of altered by the furore Legiflarure thereof. 2 

Fearibl, Tho whole and intire Power of Government of this State, is vefled in, and mutt be derived from the People there- 
of, and from no other Source whatloever, 

Fiftbly. “The furore Paplnere of this State, thall make ho Laws to infringe the Rights of Confcieace, or any other of che na- 
tordl, unalienabse Rights of Men, or contrary to the Laws of GOD, or againft the Protefane Religion. 

Sixtbly, The Baront of Territory of this State, is, and thal! be tho fame which was under the Govortiment of the late Gover- 
por tips Beales Govemor-of New-Hompjbire, Referving heverthelels, our Claim to the New-Hampjbire Grants, fo 
walled, fimare to tho Welt of Connedticor River. 

Weoratbly Tho Right of Trial by Jory in all Cafes as heretofore vfed in this Stare, thall be preferved inviolate forever 


A Puan of Government for the State of New-Hamphhire. 


Firf, I SHE Stare dt New-Hamp/bire fhall be governed by » COUNCIL, and Hoofe of Repatsentauives, to be chofen as here 
in after mentioned, and to be fliled the Gantnar-Covrt of the State of Pe 
.. Second. The COUNCIL thall confilt for the prefent of twelve Members to be eleRed our of che foveral Counties in the Satay 
in Proportion co'their refpeAive Number of Inhabhanis 
Third. The Numbers belonging to each County for the prefent, according to Taid Propottioe being as followeth, vis —To 
the County of Rockingham, five—to the County of Sirafford, cwo---co the Couaty of Hilliborough, two--to the County af Chethire, 
” 


go—-t0 gro Cosnty of Grafion, one 

Fourth, The number for the County of Rockingham, thall not be increafed or diminifhed hereafter, but remain the fame 5 
andthe Numbers for the other Counties fhall be increafed or deminiMed as their aforclaid Proportion ¢o the County of Rocking- 
ham may chance to vary. } 

Fifid, The Hovfe of Repaaseny ativas hall be chofen as follows. Every Town or Parith, choofing Towa Officers, amounts 
ing (0 one hundred Pamuilict, and upwards, fhall fend one Repreteniative for cach hundred Families they confift of, (or fuch leffer 
Number ay shoy pleafe) or clals themfelves with fome other Towns or Parithes that will join io fending a Reprefentacive, 

Sixtb, Ali ciher Towns and Périthes under the number of one hundred Families, thall have Liberry 1@ clals themfelves togecher 
to make the number of one hundred Families or upwards, aad being fo claffed, each Clafs Mall (end one Repre(entative. 

Seventh. The number of COUNCILLORS belonging to cach County thall be afcertained and done by the Geaeral-Oourt every 
Time there isa new Proporuon made of the Stare Tax which thall be once in feven Years atthe leaft, and oftner if need be. 

Eighth, All the Male Inhabsranis of the Stare of lawful Age, paying Taxes, and profeffing the Proveflant Religion, fhall be deem- 
ed legal Vorers in choofing COUNCILLORS and Rerarsentatives, and having aa Eftete ‘of Three Hundred Reuads equal io Silver 
a: fix Shillings and eight Pence per Quace, one half at teait whereof to be real Eftace, and lying within this Suute, wich the Quabfica~ 
tions aforefard, fhall fe capable of being cleQed, 

Ninib, The SeleAmen of each refpeAive Town and Parith, choofing Town Officers containing one hundred Families or upwards, 
and alfo of each refpeGive Clafs of Towns claffed together at aforefaid, thall notify che legal Voters of their refpective Towns, Parith= 
es, of Claffer, qualified as aforefaid, io the vfval Way of notifying Towa-Meerings, giving filtcen Days notice at teat, to meee at (vine 
convemens Plece on the Infl Wednelday of November anally, to choofe COUNCILLORS and Raratsentativas. 

Tenth, And she Vorers being met, and the Modorator chofen, thall proseed to choofe their Reprefentarivo or Ropeprefenrarives, 
required by this Confnuuion by 3 Majority of the Vorers prevent who thall be noufied accordingly, and a Return thereo! made icco 
the Secretary's Office, by the ir Wednetay of January then next. : 

Elevenid. And fuch Reprefentatives hall be paid the Wages by their Conflirvents, and for their Travel by the Sure. 

Twelvid, And in the Choice of COUNCILLORS each Vorer thall deliver his Vore 9 the Moderator for the number of COUN- 
CILLORS refpeBively required, with the Word COUNCILLORS writen thereon, & the Voter Name endorfed to prevent Duplicity. 

Thiricemib, Thole Votes thall be fealed up by the Moderator, and tranfmitted by the Conftable to one of the Juiftices of che Late 
wot Court of Common Picas for the County, teers the Rcond Wedacfday in December next following. 


334 New Hampshire Declaration of Rights, 1779, from a broadside 


in the New York Public Library 
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THE CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR NEW STATES 


Unper the Articles of Confederation there was little im- 
provement in the general government. Its powers were only 
such as the states, jealous of their prerogatives, deemed 
necessary to carry on national affairs. Though its mem- 
bership included such able men as Jefferson, Madison, 
Sherman and Hamilton, state posts were still more attractive. 
Attendance was irregular, support by the states negligible. 
While the Congress in 1782-83 asked the states for $10,000,- 
000, only some $1,500,000 was forthcoming by the end of 
1783. The defects of the Confederation are too well-known 
to require restatement. Yet some achievements must be 
placed to its credit. Under it peace was obtained, commercial 
relations with several European states were established, and 
the union was preserved. Above ail, it imstituted our 
national territorial policy. The land cessions of Virginia, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut enabled the Confederation 
to organize and legislate for the national domain. The 
Continental Congress had in 1780 declared that such land was 
G cciaaieee Seas artis, Ultimately to be formed into member states of the union; 

pr a me ge oe igiea ueac to tare be the proposed state of Franklin in the old Southwest and the 
colonization of the western lands called attention to their importance. The discussion bore fruit in the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, largely framed by Nathan Dane of Massachusetts. This provided for 
temporary governments in the area, and for their ultimate admission to the Union. 
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TRADE IN THE 
POST-WAR PERIOD 


THE achievement of inde- 
pendence left the Ameri- 
cans free to trade in the 
world where they could. 
The merchants soon found, 
however, that the war had 
profoundly changed com- 
mercial conditions. The 
Navigation Acts against 
which the Americans had 
protested before 1775 now ee eee ~— — 
put them on the same % “MVS Hetoninin 10M sng a ueoned pened by Comgeaer an ener, 
footing with other foreign nations in so far as trade within the British empire was concerned. Particularly 
disastrous was the exclusion of vessels flying the Stars and Stripes from the commerce of the British West 
Indies. The French and Spanish made only such concessions as accrued 
to their advantage. John Adams, sent to England as the first Minister, 
made no headway in securing a commercial treaty. The attempts of the 
American merchants to find relief from this boycott caused a venture- 
some expansion along new channels. From the crippled harbors of the 
eastern coast American vessels sailed westward to China in search of the 
profitable cargo of the foreign factories, which, at Canton, were increasing 


es ® in Lawful Sve aay, e each year in number. Yet the new Oriental activities could not provide 
FEF withio this. State, | gm) immediate remedy for a depression as fundamental as that which resulted 
ie ON from the almost complete dislocation of former commerce. (See Volume 
| IV, Chapter I.) The “hard times” of seventeen eighty-four and five 

plop aides served to bring home to the commercial classes the need for a strong 

Feil Gabte | government which could, if necessary, legislate to further American 


of Neapert, A. 


commerce, and institute a 
uniform commercial policy 
for all the states. When an 

effort was made to amend the C A S E, 
Articles of Confederation so TREVETT agant WEEDEN: 


as to give the central govern- 


On Inroxmation and Comptarnt, for refufing 


339 From the original paper money issued by ment such powst but two P. aper Bills in Payment for Butcher's Meat, 
Peconrisiand, 4786, 10 oe Emmet Collection, states supported it. in Market, at Par with Specie. 
Tried before the Honourable SUPERIOR COURT, 
PAPER MONEY in the County of Newport, September Term, 1786. : 
ComMERCTIAL depression was not the only cause for worry in the Aicise. 


years immediately following the close of the Revolution. During : < 
the war the British and French armies had brought considerable The Cafe of the Judges of faid Court, 


specie into the country. When the troops departed, the business Before Se acionue: Reba ee Sed sb ae 
interests began to press for a stable currency to take the place of fing faid Complaint, 

: : ; i Wherein the Rights of the People to trial by ary, We. 
the vastly depreciated paper bills which Congress had issued Meee ee ees 
during the war. Efforts tending to put the currency on a sound Executive Powers of Government examined ind defined. 

1 i iti up of farmers who had ; 
basis met with opposition from a eee ee p eee A by JAMES M. YARNUM, Bly 
mortgages on their property and also from other debtors. he ee Cee Cleans 
Law, and Member of Geet for faid Scate, 


debtor-farmers, already adversely affected by a slump in prices, 
sought to lighten their burden of debt by bringing about the issue 
of miore irredeemable paper money which, in its turn, was certain 
to depreciate. The extension of suffrage during the Revolution {>on ine unepase of the copy in the 

now gave political power to the debtor group. They obtained New York, Public Library 

control of Rhode Island and promptly issued paper money. In other states there were fierce battles at the 
polls between radicals and conservatives. When the latter won in Massachusetts, Shays’ rebellion resulted. 


PROVIDENGE: Printed by Joun Canrza, 1787. 
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SHAYS’ REBELLION 
“Tur conservative elements in Massachusetts, and con- 
$60) of Maffachuletts servative commentators from other states described the 
rebellion as an attack upon property and government by 
reckless radicals, whose aim was to establish mob rule. 
JAMES BOWDOIN, Efquire, But Shays and his band were not trying to overthrow 
Governour of the Commonwealth of Maflachufetts government, as such, although they did want changes. 
... The movement was a protest against hard times, and 
{ it drifted into violence perhaps because of the survival 
A Proclamation. of the state of mind of the Revolution. The common 
ih Cou Ho farmers had been taught that the proper way to end a 


iw veapons, and wigh drums 
the authority of this Government, did, by their threats of vio~ 


By His EXCELLENCY 


Se ee era Se ine nae grievance was to attack the government. Samuel Adams, 
tee the old specialist in revolutionary methods, denounced the 
fulion, which would probably ter: in abfolute deff > ‘< 
Ror we ose 5 \ ; ‘Shaysites’ with considerable more show of horror than 
I HAVE therefore thought fit, by and with the advice of the Council, eis ms 
wit te Conon efoto eb net eas ping ny al aang had been used when British authorities had denounced 
se tne ad a thi a ep him in earlier years. ... Clearly then, in view of the 
tee tod be wet : ; : 
Seay obvious weakness of the Confederation and this threatened 
and pot . 
1 fo et rly overthrow of state government, along with the hopeless 
officers, end co onite in preventing sod 
ceedings, and every meafure that bas @ tendency to cocourage them. : 5 D 
EN ae COUNCH-CHAMIER, een fd pf on he an, failures to solve the problems of commerce and the frontier, 
a fit, oe lodependence ° 5 en 
ape JAM re BOWDOIN. something would have to be done to save the United States 
ig SERA area from chaos. So it happened that those who were most 
4 : é . . . 
ee Pre ann anaes oa SE seriously affected mr ee dangers of the critical period = 
nd the larger property owners, men wi 
341 Proclamation of Sept. 2, 1786, on the ae Rebellion, the merchants a 8 p p Ay <s 
from the copy in the New York Historical Society 


money to lose — began seriously to contemplate the re- 
vision of the Articles of Confederation, with a view to safeguarding, not only their own interests, but the 
public interests, which depended upon a continuance of peace and good order.” — Ratpu V. Haruow, 
Growth of the United States, pp. 231-32. 


Aamfe Ah tan clan Mes come tote f © flratnat hocrrmerent atysnte 

te ti cazorvat of Ke limsen, ant F rofint tek an Oct fa her, 

A NATIONAL CONVENTION PLANNED 
BY THE CONSERVATIVES 


THE movement to revise the Articles had, indeed, begun 
when Alexander Hamilton wrote in September, 1780, 
to Madison, suggesting that a convention be called 
“with full authority to conclude finally on a form of 
general Confederation . . . [and] to provide certain 
perpetual revenues . . . which . . . would give Con- 
gress a substantial existence and a stable foundation.” 
As war receded, leaving in its wake the problems of 
reconstruction, such views came from many of the 
leaders. The failures to secure unanimous agreement 
to proposed strengthening amendments to the Articles 
pointed to the need for more drastic action. Oppor- 
tunity was furnished in a meeting at Annapolis, called 
by Virginia “‘to take into consideration the trade of the 
United States . . . and to consider how far a uniform 
system in their commercial regulations may be necessary 
to their common interests and their permanent har- 
mony.” Only five states were represented, but Madi- 
son and Hamilton obtained the adoption of a report 
calling for a new convention to meet at Philadelphia in 
May following, “to consider the situation of the United 
States and devise such further provisions as should ap- 
pear necessary to render the constitution of the federal 
government adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” 
The Annapolis Convention instituted what proved to 
be a veritable bloodless revolution. 
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342 Last page of the Report of the Annapolis Convention, 1786, 
from the original in the Library of Congress 
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344 Ruius King, 1755-1827, from 
the portrait by C. W. Peale in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia 


343 Gouverneur Morris, 1752-1816, from 
the portrait by Ezra Ames (1768-1836) 
in the New York Historical Society oF EER 

: : i J 5 oger Sherman, 1721-93, from 
the portrait attributed to Ralph 


Earl (1751-1801) in possessi 
Yale Uilveraiey : aaa 


346 Luther Martin, 1748-1826, from the ae 348 Charles Pinckney, 1758-1824 
porate as an resin artist rer the 347 James Madison, 1751-1812, from the portrait by Gilbert {rom the portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
shy eee ao the Superior Court, Stuart (1755-1828) in the Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts, in Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers, 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. aNaX 


THE CONVENTION DRAWS MEN OF PRESTIGE 


To the gathering at Philadelphia came many able men. Most of them had had long and varied experience in 
public and private affairs. Robert and Gouverneur Morris — the latter the stylist of the Constitution — 
represented the financial interests; George Clymer and Roger Sherman the hard-headed business man; 
James Wilson, Luther Martin and Charles Pinckney were eminent lawyers; Hamilton and Madison were 
peerless students of politics and government. Revolutionary leaders such as Patrick Henry and Samuel 
Adams were conspicuous by their absence. In brief, the members came from the prosperous classes, from 
the groups wishing a stable central government sufficiently strong to protect property rights. There was thus 
general agreement on one important point: The central government must be strengthened, particularly in 
its fiscal and commercial controls. Differences arose chiefly with regard to the structure of the government 
that was to exercise this enhanced power. The delegates had come with a variety of instructions as to the 
character and extent of the change to be worked in the Articles of Confederation; but it was soon appar- 
ent that a new government and a new constitution would be necessary. The debates were carried on behind 
closed doors; the greatest strain came over the question of representation in the new national Congress. 
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A NEW NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS FOUNDED 


Tue delegates went far beyond their instructions to patch up the Confederation. In its place they created 
the structure of a truly national government, resting upon the people of America, and not solely upon the 
states. Even among the delegates, there had been dissension as to this point; and with the plan perfected, 
many felt dubious over the outcome. In November Washington wrote: “The warmest friends and the best 
supporters the Constitution has, do not contend that it is free from imperfections; but they found them 
unavoidable, and are sensible, if evil is likely to arise therefrom, the remedy must come hereafter; for in the 
present moment it is not to be obtained; and, as there is a constitutional door open for it, the people (for it 
is with them to judge), can, as they will have the advantage of experience on their side, decide with as much 
propriety on the alterations and amendments which are necessary as ourselves. I do not think we are more 
inspired, have more wisdom, or possess more virtue, than those who will come after us.” 


g 2 


350 From the mural painting by Albert Herter (1871—) in the Supreme Court, Wisconsin State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


THE SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION 


On September 8, a committee of five, dominated by men who in the preceding weeks of discussion had been 
pronouncedly nationalistic, was appointed “to revise the style of and arrange the articles agreed to by the 
House.”” On the 12th they reported. Three days of revision followed, and on the 15th the Constitution was 
accepted by delegates of all the states represented. Two days later the engrossed copy was signed. Thirteen 
members were absent, and three present refused to sign. 


* 


THE CONVENTION 
RECOMMENDS 
RATIFICATION 


FurTHER to insure its adop- 
tion the convention, in sub- 
mitting the document to the 
Congress, made two important 
recommendations. First, the 
Constitution was to be pre- 
sented for ratification in each 
state to conventions specially 
chosen therefor by the people. 
Thus its acceptance would 
rest upon a broad and en- 
during basis. Secondly, it 
was to be put into operation 
when as many as nine states 
had ratified. Thus the tm- 
passe of unanimous consent, 
which the Confederation had 
found insuperable, was to be 
avoided. These reeommenda- 
tions the Congress readily 
adopted; and on Septem- 
ber 28 the Constitution was 
sent to the states for action. 


‘rons aeencral painting Washington before the Constt- 
we by Violet Oakley (1874-) in the 
Harrisburg. 


tutional Convention 
Pennsylvania State Capitol, 
Cameron 
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Last page of the Constitution with signatures of the signers, from the 
original in the Department of State, Washington 


DISSENTING VIEWS SHAKE THE CONVENTION 


OverrR the proceedings of the DDN ERR: a convention at 
times (wrote Luther Martin) “‘scarce held together by the 
strength of a hair,” Washington had presided. Direct partici- 
pation by him in its work had been slight; but his opinions 
on the matters discussed were well known. Nor had he 
refrained from expressing them to members. On the 10th 
of July he had written to Hamilton, then absent from Phila- 
delphia: “I almost despair of seeing a favorable issue to the 
proceedings of our convention, and do therefore repent having 
had any agency in the business. The men, who oppose a 
strong and energetic government, are in my opinion narrow- 
minded politicians, or are under the influence of local views. 
The apprehension expressed by them, that the people will 
not accede to the form proposed, is the ostensible not the real 
cause of opposition. But, admitting that the present senti- 
ment is as they prognosticate, the proper question ought 
nevertheless to be, Is it, or is it not, the best form that such 
a country as this can adopt? If it be the best, recommend it, 
and it will assuredly obtain, maugre opposition.” 


© Curtis & 
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fz ddrefs of the fabjcribert, members 

of the late bexfe of reprefentatrves of 

the commoruxali of Peanfylvania, 

to their conflitacnts. 

Gentlemen, 
W HEN, ia confequence of 
your fuffrages, at the la 

ection, we were choten {0 

you in she 
Of the fame,” 

You will therefore perceive, that 
they had no authority wharever from 
the legiflature, to annibilate the pre- 
fent confederation, and form a con- 
Ajrution entirely new 5; and in doing 
whicu they have ated as mere indi- 
duals, not as the official deputics 
of this commonwealth. Jf, how- 
ever, after mature deliberation, you 
are of opinion, that the plan of go- 
vernment, which they have offered 
or your confideration, is bet calcu. 
Iated to promote your political hap- 
pinefs, and preferve thofe invaluable 
privileges you at prefent enjoy, you 
will, no doubt, choole men to repre- 
fent you in convention who will 


mectually 


adopt it; if you think otherwife, - 


you will, with your ufual firmnefs, 
deterinine accordingly. 


You havea right, and we have no — 
doubt you will confider whether or! 
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not vor are In A LtuatLon to tupport, 


the expence of fuch a governient as” 


iy now offered to you, as well as the 
expence of voue ftate government ? 
or whether a leviflacuce, confitting of 
three branches, neither of them chofen 
annually, und chat the fenate, the 
moit powerful, the members of which 
are for fix years, are likely to lef- 
fen your burdens, or increafe your 
taxes ? orwhether, in cafe your fate 


governinent fhould be annihilated, 


which will probably be the cafe, or 
dwindle into a mer, corporation, the 
continental government will be com- 
tentcoatrend to vour local concerns ? 
Vos can allo bet determine whether 
the power of levying and impofing 
internal taxes, at pleafare, will he ot 
real ufe to you or not ? or whether a 
coatinental collector, afiitted by a few 
faithful foldiers, will be more eligi- 
ble than your prefent colleCtors of 
taxes ? You will alfo, in your deli- 
berations on this important bufinefs, 
judge, whether the liberty of the 
prefs may be confidered as a bleffin 
or acurfe, in a free government, ge 
whether a declaration for the pre- 
fervation of it is neceflary ? dr 
whether, in a plan of government, 
any declaration of rights 
be prefixed or inferted > You witlte 


fhou'd 


able, likewile, to determine, whe- 
ther, in a free government, there 
ought or ought nor to be any’ provi- 
fion againfta ftanding army in_ time 
of peace ? or whether the trial by 
jury, in civil caufes, is become dan- 
gerous, and ought to be abolifhed ? 
and whether the judiciary, of the 
united ftatesis not fo conflru@ted as to 
abforl and dettroy the judiciaries of 


the feveral {tates ? you will alfo he. 


able to judge whether fuch inconre- 
niencies have been experienced by the 
prefent mode of pm plosomcise citi- 
zen.and citizen, of different itates, 
as to render a continental court necef- 
fary for that purpofe? or whether. 
there can be any real ufe in the ap- 
peltite jurifdidtion with ref e& to 
fact as well as law ? We fhall not 
dwell longer on this fubje&t; one 
thing, however, it is proper vou 
thould be informed-of; the conven- 
tion were not unanimous with refpect 
to men, though they were as {tates : 
fevers] of thofe who have figned, did 
not fully approve of the plan of go- 
vernmest : and thsee of the mem- 
bers, t17. governor Randolph, and 
colonel Geo. Mafon, of Virginia, and 
Flbridge Gerry, efg. of Maifachn- 
fetts, whofe charitters are very Teipece 


‘hie Vad toch trove object 


to retule figuing. The confederati- 
on, no doubt, is defective, apd re. 
quires amendment and revifton’; and 
had ‘the convention extended ,thei 
plan coin enabling the united {tates 
to regulate commerce ualize the 
im ‘t—=collea it ABE nat che 
united ftates—and have the entire} 
janidities Over maritime affair 
eaving the exercife of internal tax 
ation to the feparate ftates, we ap- 
prehend there would have been ne 
objettion to the plan of government 

The matter will be before you 
and you will be able to judge fer 
yourfelves. “* Shew that you {& 
not yourfelves, but the good af 
your country: and may He, who 
alone has dominion over the paffions 
and under‘tandings of men, enligh 
and direét vou aright, that pofterir, 
may blefsGod for the wifdom a 
their anceftors.”” 


Famer M‘Calmont, Fohn Gilchnft, 
Robert Clark, Abrabam Smith, 
Jacob Miley, Robert Whiter//, 
Alixander Wright, Dawid Mitcbell, 
Fchn M Dowell,  Fahn Piper, 
John Flennincr, Samuel Dale, 


ames Allyn, William Findley 5 
Then phils Philips, James Barr, 
Saturday, Siptember 29, 178-7. 


Report of the Minority Dissenters in the Pennsylvania Convention, from The Independent Gazetteer; or, The Chronicle of Freedom, 


Philadelphia, Oct. 3, 1787, in the New York Public Library 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPOSES RATIFICATION 


On its first publication, the document seemed to meet with general favor. The desire for a stronger govern- 
ment was widespread; the proposal was the work of the leading men in the country. These men, moreover, 
had gone back to their communities ready to battle for the Constitution. They had heard the vigorous 
debates in the convention and therefore knew what issues were likely to be raised. Thus equipped, the 
Federalists for a time carried the day. Within four months the new Constitution was ratified by five states. 
In Delaware, New Jersey and Georgia, the action was unanimous; the vote in Connecticut was three to one. 
Opposition first raised its head in Pennsylvania. The farmers of the back-country had long opposed the 
“moneyed interests” of Philadelphia; they had carried Pennsylvania for independence in 1776; and now they 
resisted the effort of the city to foist upon them a government which would lessen their liberties. From 
Philadelphia, Gouverneur Morris wrote to Washington (October 30): “With respect to this State I am far 
from being decided in my opinion that they will consent. True it is that the city and its neighborhood 
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1744-1814, from a 
drawing, 1798, by John Vanderlyn (1776-1852) 
in C. W. Bowen, The History of the Centennial 
Celebration of the gi Me hd of George Wash- 


are enthusiastic in the cause; but I dread the cold and sour temper 
of the back counties.” The advantages of the Federalists now ap- 
peared. Working with vigor and haste, they pushed through an 
adjourning legislature a call for the state convention. With scant 
time for campaigning, the opposition found themselves outmaneuvered. 
On the 12th of December, by a vote of forty-six to twenty-three, 
ratification was obtained. Later, the Antis drew up an address to 
the public embodying their amendments. These amendments, ten, 
in time, introduced by Madison, became a part of the Constitution. 


MASSACHUSETTS IS NOW FOR THE CONSTITUTION 


Tue sharp tactics in Pennsylvania served to rouse the anti-Federal- 
ists. In the press began to appear the views of men eminent for 
patriotism and ability, denouncing the Constitution. In Massa- 
chusetts came the next great struggle. For a time the cause of the 
Federalists seemed desperate. Elbridge Gerry had come back from 
Philadelphia without signing the Constitution; Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock hesitated; the farmers who had followed Shays were 
still opinionated and powerful. But shrewd political tactics won; 
and on February 6, by a close vote, Massachusetts took her place 
under the “ New Roof,” as the Constitution was popularly labeled. 


crayon 
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The Ninth PILLAR creed ! 


« The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, thall be ient for the eMablith- 
ment of thia Confitntion, between the Srates fo ratifying the fae.” Art. vii. 


INCIPIENT MAGNI PROCEDERE MENSES. 
: ; ET MWic i v0 wp Crs gy The AtiraAien mul 


NEW HAMPSHIRE IS THE 
NINTH PILLAR 


In the spring of 1788 two more states, Maryland 


. > ae A ‘s " 7 <a Gunite be wreGipible, 
and South Carolina, joined; and on June 21 New yy Fi hh P at GMD ayes 


Hampshire gained the honor of being the ninth 
state to ratify. The quota had been reached. 
But of the large states only two — Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts — had come under the New 
Roof. Without Virginia and New York, the 
structure would indeed be weak. 


OBSERVATIONS 


LEADING ro a FAIR EXAMINATION / 


SYSTEM os GOVERNMENT, 


Pacrosza sy tax sats 


CONVENTION; 


AND To SEVERAL ESSENTIAL AND HECESS 
SAARY ALTERATIURS iw 1T, 


Je 4 @UBBER OF 
LES a la Ee Roa S 


peom tae 


FEDERAL FARMER to ra3 REPUBLICAN, 


The arrival of Mr, Reed, on Sunday laf, 
from Concord, New Hamphhire, with the 
NEWS of the adoption of the New Federal 
Syflem by the Convention of that State, at 
two o'clock, P, M. on Saturday lafl, diffuled 
vnwfual joy through al ranks in this metro- 

lis,—as by this great event, the Federal 
Edifeass reared, and the future good govern 
ment of the States in general fecured to the 
people. On the quefion for adoption, the de- 
nihion appeared as follows ; 

For the Conflitution, 57 
Againh it, 46 
Majority, iu 

Mr. Reed was honoured with difpatches 
from His Eacellency Jahn Sullivan, Efquire, 
Prefident of New-Hampthire Convention, 
w His Exselleney Goyernour Hangock—the 
contents of which follows, — a 


CONCORD, June 21, 1788, 


SIR, 

I HAVE the bonar to inform your Ex- 
ceHeney by favour of Mr. Resp, who is 
Shaves enough wo forward this Lecter, that 


the Convenion of this State have this Moment 
adopted the New Conftrution. Yeas, 57 4 
Nays, 46. The Amendments recommended, 
nearly the fame asin your State. 

With every Seatimeat of ‘refpeaful At- 
tachment, | have the Honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s % 
moft obedient Servant, 
JOHN SULLIVAN. 

Gov, Hancocn.”” 

The bells sn the teveral churches, on Mon- 
day morning, telivfied to the pleafure which 
filled the breaft of every citizen, on this pleal- 


‘ing event. F 

he inhabitants of Rosbury alfo teAified 
thew extreme pleafyre pn the assival of uhis 
important melhgence, by the fame demon- 
Mlrations of joy. 


—_ ’ 

Enrra of a leuce froma gentleman of the firft 
informacion, daicd Prierfburge, June yg, 1788, 
reeerved per a veffel ims days from Norfoth 
“1 have been atteoding the debates of 


Me8"rs. Anams (7 Nourse, -. ; 

H E natal day of our fovereignty. ang 

indepgndenes approaches night 1+—A 
day, whieh will ever be held in grateful re- 
mrembranice bY every true born American ;— 
Ai day, in’ which our illuftrious heroes and 
patriots nobly thook off the galling thackles 
of vaffalage, and fettered tyranny as the fhrino 
of liberty. To the honour of Bofton, be it 
fpoken, that its mhabitants, not content only 
with eglebrating the anniverfiry with fehivity 
and mirth 5 but call upon one of thelr fellow 
citizens publicly ¢® recite the caufes which 
led ta, the late revolution, and reeapitulate the 
teal and indefatigable perfeverance of ott il. 
Juflrious Chiefs in obtaining the acquiftion. 
The youth of this town, that they might not 
be remifs in cafe of ane emy, have de- 
vated much of their time to become ditviptina- 
rians in the art of war; and their frequent 
military exhibitions have carried flrong con- 
vidtions of their, proficiency : And although 
the inflitution of JULY ORATIONS wis 
to keep alive the flame of patriotifm, aod no 
one \s denied accefe tg the allembly, yet the 
young militaigs, to their great difappointment 
and mor ufication, were excluded the lat year, 
by reafon of the Parade, Can patriotifa ever 
ba naytur'd io 8 more grateful foil, than Ja. the 
breafls of thofe who Mand ever rexdy to guard 
the precious aacy left to them by their fa- 
thers ?—And mull they be again deprived of 
thefe pleafures, and excluded hom hearing the 
addrefles of a perfon, who has bane fo con- 
fpicuvus a part in military matrers for fome 
time pat ?—Jultice forbid | In deference to 
the opinions of thofe who fuperintend the af+ 
fairs of that day, I would obferve, that the 
Old: Suyth paseting se oulcy would be more 
convenient than the Chapel-Chureh,—and 
there gun be no impropricty in allotting a gal- 
Nery for the then parading companies, au A ie 
being embodied togeiher in that manner, in 
shgic opiforms,wuuld no ouly add brilliancy to 
the adgmbly, but be produdiive of great fatis- 
fadion to MANY. 


——__ 


.cemushasahtelasinlais cols descaniains caaeacdeeeseeaae mmetyaeamaninal 


From The Independent Chronicle and Universal Advertiser, June 26, 1778 


VIRGINIA AFTER A STRUGGLE FALLS INTO LINE 


In Virginia the struggle was spectacular. On either side 
were ranged men of national fame. Opposing the Consti- 
tution were Patrick Henry, the orator of the Revolution, George Mason, author of the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights, Richard Henry Lee, sponsor of the independence resolution of 1776, now author of one of 
the most popular pamphlets against ratification, and Edmund Randolph, popular Governor. Both Mason 
and Randolph had been members of the Philadelphia Convention; and both had refused to sign the Con- 
stitution. Jefferson, moreover, ab- 
sent in France, at first urged rejec- 
tion. Against this powerful group, 
supported by the people of the Pied- 
mont region, were brought the influ- 
ence of Washington and the skill of 
Madison. In the brilliant young 
lawyer, John Marshall, they found 
an invaluable ally. Randolph was 
won by Madison’s tact; Jefferson 
wrote that, amended, the Consti- 
tution would suit him well enough. 
Mason had opposed it because it 
lacked a bill of rights. Virginia’s 
ratification on June 25 was accompan- 
ied by a demand that this deficiency 
be rectified. 


356 Title-page of Richard Henry Lee's Ob- 
servations, from the original issue, 1787, in 
the New York Public Library 


358 Richard Henry Lee, 1732-94, from the 
portrait by C. W. Peale in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia 


tie eee oe He 
rtrait by St. Memis, about , in the 
Borcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 


357 John Marshall, 
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aN JOHN JAY’S ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
De DPR Eas 


cuO SCP HOE: 


Pow ED -O99 Ps) Lae: 


OF THE 


STATE or NEW-YORK, 


STATE OF NEW-YORK, 1787 


New York remained outside. The fifth in population, from com- 
mercial and military standpoints she was a state vital to the 
success of the new 
Union. Nor was it a 
certainty that she 
would enter. Her crit- 
ical position had early 
been recognized. John 
Agreed upon at Puitaperpuia, Jay, Secretary for 

bE I I esr Foreign Affairs, took 
a hand in the process 
of conversion by pub- 
lishing an influential 
pamphlet in favor of 
the Constitution. 


Cn the Susyect of the 


CVOSN SET tata OnTatrOon: 


BO et th ne 


NEW POE Rae &: 
Panrtsp sy SAMUEL ann JOHN LOUDON, 
Painrans to ras State. 


359 Title-page of the copy in the New York 
Public Library 


To the Inhabitants of 


TelGNeGeS! CCROCU migra Y. 


Friends and Fellow-Citizens ! 


360 George Clinton, 1739-1812, from the portrait, 1812, 
by Ezra Amesin the New York Historical Society 


to the Aing’s County Furmer’s Addrefs of the 26th infant. He 
ayain in the tame dirty path in which he firtt fet out, as if he «& 
carry his point by mere ubufe. 1 well know your fentiments and feelin; 
With refpect toa language of that hind, and I am convinced you wi 


T Mutt beg leave to trefpafs once more on your paticnce, by 2 agitea nd 
whe THE CONSTITUTION MEETS FOES 


361 


univertally condemn the mean fubterfuge of this man.—It matters not 
whether ama madman or fool; whether I am in office, or ip purfuit of an 
office : the point is, whether or not my arguments in favour of the New 
Conftituion are founded on truth.—If they are not, -this King’s County 
Fanner ought to have endeavoured, by reafoning, to convince you of it. 
Hay he attempted thi? Or has he not contented himfelf with dealing éut 
low, mean invective, againft my character. He may reft affured, that 
Such hind of attacks are, and cer {hall be, treated with due contemy 

me—a injnd conicious of its own rectitude, defpifes every accufer. What 
Thave alerted, and reafoned on, in favor of the New Conftitution, he 
cannot confute. He is the mere tool of a party ; and is determined, not- 
withftanding he knows he is wrong, still to perfiftin the error. Thatit 
is your intereft to adopt it I moft egnicoully: believe. He tells you that 
Ihave infulted you ; if I have, it has been without an intention, or 
with fo todo. Had I, in any of addreffes to have made ufe of 


the fame low mean detlamation thas done, 1 fhould then ftand con- 
vigted of having grofily infulted you.: You wil) find in his beft addrefs he 


has not even attempted to oppofe the Conifitution by any kind of angament 
whatever. He fa his caufe upon bare affertion, and wifhes you to 
p08 the adoptinn of it, becaufe men in office have directed him to do fg. 
am fure his objections to the Conititution wil] have no weight with you, 
for they merit none. He tells you that you will be taxed by the State, 
and by Congreis ; you are already taxed by the State for State fes, 
and by the State for the fupplies of Congrefs; what difference, therefore, 
will this make? Jt matters not, whether you pay your taxes immediately 
into the Continent J Treafury, or into the State ‘Treafury ; for, if they 
re into the State Treafury, they niutt go from thence into the ‘freafury 
of the United States. But] continue, my friends, to be of the fame 
opinion with which I fet out, which is, ee ae meta fon oe 
corimerce of this under proper regulations, wi - 
cient to anfwer the demas of the New Government 7 your taxes y ‘ore 
will be made much lighter than they now are. It now refts with usto 
determine radlrheig! we thal] adopt the New Reeeirige wep 
cure to ourfelves, and oor pofterity, s inefs, and a govern- 
ment ; or teject it, and eae dl po Pa and wretchednefs amongft 
us. 1 mofttincerely pray that you will, with one heart, and one voice, 
joim with me in provaiming, adopt it! i it — : 


Flattefl, 28th April, 178. 


NEW-YORK) sxurzp or FRANCIS CHILDS. 


Copy of a handbill from ‘‘a Flatbush Farmer,’’ favoring the adoption of 


the Constitution, in the New York Historical Society 


THE opposition was led by George Clinton, 
Governor of New York since 1777. Popular 
because of his successful war administration, 
he had not neglected to build up a powerful 
political machine. Gouverneur Morris in 
1787 predicted that should the question of 
ratification be left to the “government” of 
New York, the vote would be decidedly in 
the negative. For Clinton was bitter in his 
attacks on a government that would lessen 
the importance of his state. With him sided 
the debtors, the politicians, and the land- 
owners of up-state New York, traditionally 
at outs with the city, now the stronghold of 
the Federalists. 


A BATTLE OF BROADSIDES 
IN NEW YORK 


Late in 1787 the campaign against the 
Constitution had begun. Pamphlets and 
broadsides pro and con were rushed from the 
presses. Verse, oratory, personal backbiting 
and abuse, all the arts of the demagogue, were 
employed, with much skill and an equal bit- 
terness of feeling, on both sides. 
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ses bs vir eins tb the right, ontray artow Sel ib peral dhillyatt 
362 From the first number of The Federalist, Oct. 27, 1787, from the copy in the New York Historical Society 


THE FEDERALIST 


Oct of all this but one piece of writing of permanent value has survived. The strength and number of the 
opposition had convinced Alexander Hamilton that what was needed was a thorough explanation of the 
new form of Government in a fashion to reach the general mass of the people. So began that famous series 
of incisive essays, the work of Hamilton, Madison and Jay, now called The Federalist. Appearing at frequent 
intervals through the winter of 1787-88, these articles must have done much to win over the uncertain. 
To-day they stand as the best contemporaneous analysis of the new Constitution and one of the most strik- 
ing contributions to the history of political literature. 


NEW YORK RATIFIES AMID REJOICING 


NEVERTHELESS, when the state convention met at Poughkeepsie in June, four fifths of the delegates were 
anti-Federalist. For five weeks Hamilton hammered at them. Skillful management, brilliant debating power 
and a growing fear of isolation from the states that were already members of the Union had their effect. 
Melancthon Smith, Clinton’s right-hand supporter, deserted to Hamilton, and on July 26, 1788, by a vote of 
thirty to twenty-seven, New York ratified. Everywhere there was great rejoicing. Through the streets of the 
coming metropolis moved a huge parade, with the ship of state, ““Hamuilton,”’ occupying the place of honor. 
The Union was assured. Though New York had voted for the Constitution, she accompanied her ratification 
with a proposal that a new 
constitutional convention tr ei se 
should be called, to consider Jeong eat pine ts 
amendments to the document i eae 
of 1787. In this move she 
received some support; but 
Massachusetts and Virginia, 
though they had asked for 
amendments to the Consti- 
tution, objected that this | | Same ; 
method of obtaining them bad fel lidas Hh Hats dh mea ee 
would reopen the whole ques- ae 

tion and imperil all the good 
in the New Roof. 


SOU CENA Wea neSea mums Ue 


Last page of New York’s Ratification of the Constitution, from the original in the 
pes ee State Education Department, Albany 
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Ratification of the Conftitution of the United States by the Convention of the State of 
Rhode-Ifland and Providence-Plantations. 
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364 Rhode Island's Ratification of the Constitution! from a printed co anid May 2 
in the Rhode Island Historical Society a Scars 


RHODE ISLAND ADDS THE LAST RATIFICATION 


In several of the states acquiescence in the proposed Constitution had been secured only by a promise that 
certain changes would be made at once. This promise played its part in drawing into the Union the laggards, 
North Carolina and Rhode Island. In both the paper-money party was dominant. North Carolina had 
called a convention in July which soon adjourned without action. Rhode Island disdained even to call a 
convention. But after the new Government had got under way, after a Bill of Rights seemed assured, and 
when the revenue laws of the United States were about to be applied against them, the reluctant states 
changed their attitude. North Carolina came in late in 1789 and Rhode Island in the following May. 
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CHAPTER VI 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


IHE success of the new venture in government, hailed with such delight by its 
advocates, depended in large degree upon the men who were first to hold the 
reins of power. Those who had brought about the change from the Confederacy 

firmly believed the new union a vast improvement upon the weak and vacillating ma- 
chinery it succeeded; and, fortunately, they differed little in the selection of a man to 
head the new government. On all hands Washington was proposed for the presidency; 
indeed, in many parts of the country the assumption that he would so serve had been a 
compelling argument in favor of ratifying the Constitution. Washington himself was 
loath to accept the post. Having given much to the country, he was desirous of seeking 
the pleasant quiet of his estate at Mt. Vernon. Once he acceded to the popular demand, 
however, the qualities which had made him a successful general were at the country’s ser- 
vice. He was of the governing class, and accustomed to govern. It is true that he was 
inexperienced in civil administration; and of this no one was more conscious than himself. 
He was, however, an executive, and a good judge of men; he surrounded himself with 
advisers remarkable not only for their ability, but for their differences in point of view. 
Washington selected men who were supporters of the “new model” government. More- 
over, they were men of experience in public affairs, men of integrity, who commanded 
the respect and loyalty of influential sections of the country. Upon them Washington 
was wise enough to rely for advice and for the immediate execution of national business. 
This had an important effect upon subsequent procedure. Instead of centering in the 
President the direct administration of government, Washington made his office that of 
an executive whose function it was to direct the administering of others. Thus he was 
free from the duties of routine, free to view the activities of the government as a whole, 
and was consequently able to correlate the work of each part with that of other parts. 
In his habit of consulting Hamilton and Jefferson, Washington established the basis for 
the American cabinet system as we know it to-day. So removing himself from concern 
with petty details, Washington drew about his office an independence and a dignity that 
have rarely been absent from it. In accord with the political philosophy of the day, he 
regarded the function of the executive and the legislature as distinct. He was willing to 
receive the advice of the Congress, but not to submit to its dictation. So he established 
firmly another convention of our Constitution, a precedent that has, in recent years, aided 
the growth of the presidency to its present exalted position. 

Keenly aware of his responsibilities as the first president, Washington devoted 
much thought to matters that many considered trivial. To his contemporaries, how- 
ever, this caution for the future meant less than his actions for the immediate day. 
Throughout the country he was respected by all sorts and conditions of people. Only two 
cartoons of him are known. This widespread reverence for the man enhanced allegiance 
to the government of which he was the head; abroad, sympathy for the new nation was 
the more fully forthcoming because of the character of its chief executive. His efforts to 
conciliate those who in ignorance were disaffected, combined with his firmness when he 
thought disaffection became treasonable, are well known. In like fashion, his efforts to 
give moral and political guidance to his fellow-citizens need no emphasis. 
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365 George Washington, 1731-1799, from an unfinished portrait, 1796, by Gilbert Stuart, known 


as the Athenzum portrait, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


366 Mary Ball Washington, died 1788, 
mother of the General, from a portrait 
attributed to Robert Edge Pine, owned by 
W. Lanier Washington, New York 


WASHINGTON’S PLANTER 
FORBEARS 


Tue man who is known as “The Father 
of His Country” was the son of Au- 
gustine Washington, a Virginia gentle- 
man in no way distinguished from the 
class of substantial planters to which 
he belonged. In 1658 there had ap- 
peared in Virginia two brothers, John 
and Lawrence Washington, who pur- 
chased land in Westmoreland County. 
The former soon became a landed 
proprietor and prominent in_ local 
politics. His grandson was Augustine 
Washington, who thus inherited, and 
passed on to his sons, a considerable 
estate. 


367 Martha Custis Washington, 1732- 
1802, from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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THE MOUNT VERNON FARMER 
IS A LEADING CITIZEN 


WASHINGTON first became known outside of Virginia as a 
result of his participation as a Colonel of militia in the 
French and Indian Wars. (See Vol. VI.) When he resigned 
his commission in December, 1758, he had already learned 
the arts of war and of command. Now for some years he 
withdrew to more peaceful pursuits. In 1759, he was hap- 
pily married to Martha, widow of Daniel Custis, a charm- 
img and capable woman. He soon became a diligent and 
successful farmer of wide lands, and one of the wealthiest 
men in the country. His preoccupation with the pleasures of 
his estates did not, however, prevent him from participating 
in the affairs of the community. Early elected to the House 
of Burgesses, he soon became, by force of character and 
prestige, a leading figure in Virginia politics. As trouble with 
the home country loomed large, Washington took counsel 
with his friends. In April, 1769, he wrote to his neighbor, 
George Mason, that “at a time when our lordly masters 
in Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
deprivation of American freedom, something should be done 
to avert the stroke and maintain the liberty which we have 
derived from our ancestors. But the manner of doing it, 
to answer the purpose effectually, is the point in question.” 


368 From the painting Departure of Washington, Henry and 


: ““c 2” Pendleton for the First Congress by Howard Pyle for 
Regarding force as “the last resource,” he then urged the Woodrow Wilson tiisary, of the. American Peosle 1901. 
policy of non-importation as a possible solution. The © Harper & Bros. 


following month he presented to his colleagues at the Raleigh Tavern a set of resolutions to effectuate this 
policy. Thus, when more drastic measures seemed necessary, it was but natural that he should be chosen, 
with Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton, to represent Virginia at the first Continental Congress. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
CONTINENTAL ARMY 


Iw this first Congress Washington took no conspicuous part. 
His time was spent in discovering from the delegates the sen- 
timents of the other colonies. His own position at this time 
was forcibly stated in a letter to a British officer stationed 
in Boston: “‘Permit me, with the freedom of a friend, to 
express my sorrow that fortune should place you in a 
service that must fix curses to the latest posterity upon the 
contrivers, and, if success (which, by the by, is impossible) 
accompanies it, execrations upon all those who have been 
instrumental in the execution. Give me leave to add, . . 

that it is not the wish or intent of that government 
(Massachusetts), or any other upon this continent,’ 
separately or collectively, to set up for mdependence; 
but this you may at the same time rely on, that none of 
them will ever submit to the loss of those valuable rights 
and privileges which are essential to the happiness of every 
free state, and without which life, liberty, and property 
are rendered totally insecure.” By the time of the as- 
i fs _ . Eee sembling of the second Congress, matters were coming to 
369 From a portrait by C. W. Peale painted at Valley Forge 4 head; and Washington appeared at that meeting in the 


on a piece of bedticking, in the State Normal School, West cae 
ae yar uniform of a Virginia colonel. He was thus ready when 


John Adams told the Congress that Washington must be placed at the head of a continental army. 
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370 From the portrait painted at Valley Forge by _C. W. Peale, in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 


wes . é 
372 From the copyright painting Washington and Members of Congress 


leaving Christ Church, Philadelphia, 1781, by John Ward Dunsmore 
(1856-), in his possession 
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HOLDING ON AT VALLEY FORGE 


PERHAPS it is not too much to say that Washington 
became, after the cause of the colonies had been put 
to the hazard of war, the focal point of the rebellion. 
With liberty to be won by force of arms, the former 
Virginia colonel not only led his own independent 
command in the field but, as commander-in-chief 
of the American forces, supervised campaigns against 
Boston, Montreal and Quebec, around New York and 
New Jersey, against the Six Nations in the interior 
of New York, around Philadelphia, and against the 
invading British armies in Georgia and the Carolinas. 
And, when the cause of the Americans more than once 
seemed desperate almost beyond hope, he remained 
steadfast, holding about hima group of patriotic men, 
willing, like himself, to see the fight through to the 
bitter end. Had Washington been lost in battle, 
there was no one who could have taken his place. 


371 From a mezzotint in the ase Collection, New ¥. 
Public Library, after an original ‘““Drawn from the Life ise 
Alexander Campbell of Williamsburgh in Virginia,” published 
in London in 1775, one of many spurious2portraits 


AFTER THE YORKTOWN VICTORY 


Ar last more promising days came. Yorktown he 
rightly thought decisive of the issue. Heartily he 
participated with the members of Congress in the 
memorial service, on December 13, 1781, of “‘thanks- 
giving and prayer,” decreed by Congress in memory 
of the victory. 
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373 From the painting Washington Resigning His Commission by Edwin White (1817-77) in the State House, Annapolis, Md. 


WASHINGTON RESIGNS HIS COMMISSION 


He, however, realized that much was yet to be done. “For my own part,” he wrote, “I view our situation 
as such that, instead of relaxing, we ought to improve the present moment as the most favorable to our 
wishes. The British nation appears to me to be staggered, and almost ready to sink beneath the accumulating 
weight of debt and misfortune. If we follow the blow with vigor and energy, I think the game is our own.” 
He therefore redoubled his efforts to increase the effectiveness of his army. While peace negotiations were 
in progress in Paris, he wrote: “There is nothing which will so soon produce a speedy and honorable peace as 
a state of preparation for war; and we must either do this, or lay our account to patch up an inglorious 
peace, after all the toil, blood and treasure we have spent.”” But, as he wrote in October, 1782: “It was high 
time for a peace”; and on December 23 he felt able to resign his commission and to beg to be allowed to 
retire from public life. 


THE GENERAL BECOMES 
A FARMER AGAIN 


Wits the war over, Washington 
returned to Mt. Vernon. To 
Governor Clinton he wrote: 
“The scene is at last closed. I 
feel myself eased of a load of 
public care. I hope to spend the 
remainder of my days in culti- 
vating the affections of good 
men and in the practice of the 
domestic virtues.” Into the 
old life of the proprietor of a 
large estate he threw himself 
with zest and thankfulness, more 


than happy to be free at last [aaa Sess see 
li 374 Mount Vernon, from Charles William Janson, The Stranger in America, London, 1807, 
from all pub 1c Cares. after an engraving by M. Marigot from a sketch made under the direction of the author 
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375 Statue of Washington, 1788, by Jean Antoine Houdon 


in the state capitol, Richmond, Va. 


“after we were in bed, at eleven o’clock in the evening. 


WASHINGTON IS BESIEGED BY ARTISTS 
AND FRIENDS 


Bur a man of Washington’s fame could not thus with- 
draw from an admiring public. He was besieged by 
visitors and corres- 
pondents, with calls 
upon his time and 
energy. One of the 
more exacting duties 
he was called upon 
to perform was that 
of sitting for his 
portrait. In 1785 
he wrote: “Iam so 
hackneyed to the 
touches of painters’ 
pencils that I am 
now altogether at 
their beck, and sit 
‘like patience on a 
monument,’ whilst 
they are delineating 
the lines of my face.” 
Jean Antoine Hou- 


don, the recognized 376 Bust of Washington from the Houdon statue 
master portrait- 

sculptor of the time, came from France expressly to model 
Washington, arriving, as the latter notes in his diary, 
” The resulting statue was pronounced by Lafayette 


to be “a facsimile of Washington’s person.” 


WASHINGTON ADVOCATES A CONSTITUTION 


As commander-in-chief Washington had become familiar 
with the many deficiencies of the Confederation as a form of 
union government. In his circular Jetter to the Governors 
of the states, issued at the close of the war, and again in his 
farewell address to the army, he had stressed the need for 
a stronger central government. He was now free to con- 
tue his campaign. To Hamilton, a strong sympathizer, 
he wrote, in 1783: “‘ My wish to see the union of these states 
established upon liberal and permanent principles, and 
inclination to contribute my mite in pointing out the defects 
of the present constitution, are equally great. All my 
private letters have teemed with these sentiments, and 
whenever this topic has been the subject of conversation, 
I have endeavored to diffuse and enforce them.” And 
again he wrote: “It is clearly my opinion, unless Congress 
have powers competent to all general purposes, that the 
distresses we have encountered, the expense we have in- 
curred, and the blood we have spilt, will avail us nothing.” 
Thus he was drawn back into the current of public affairs 
to preside over the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, 
whose work produced a frame of government more satisfying 
to him than was the Confederation. 


377 Washington's Entry in his Diary, Sept. 17, 1787, the 
day the Constitutional Convention adjourned, from the 
Washington Papers in the Library of Congress 
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378 From the copyright painting Washington Receiving Notice of his Election as President by John Ward Dunsmore, 
courtesy of the artist 


WASHINGTON BECOMES PRESIDENT 


Wirn the adoption of the new Constitution, Washington’s interest did not cease. He strove to secure as 
members of the new government those who were friendly to it, that it might get under way with a favorable 
breeze. Yet it was with diffidence that he accepted the presidency offered him by the unanimous vote of 


the Electoral College. 


“ ote of Me TRIUMPHAL AR CH, and: Mee Meawret YA MOCO ye 700 nal Wats Mf ygylont 
dé Trenton, ov fis Kaule Ce. how ak York Chwiul Jy La 


379 Washington’s Welcome at Trenton, from the Columbian Magazine, Philadelphia, May, 1789 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT HAS A TRIUMPHAL JOURNEY 


Leavine Mount Vernon on the sixteenth of April, 1789, Washington began his journey to New York, the 
seat of Congress. All along his route people turned out to do him honor. Troops of cavalry and citizens’ 
committees everywhere met him; towns were decorated in his honor, and young girls strewed flowers in the 


road over which he passed. 
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381 From Harper's Bee 11, 1889, after the drawing by 


OF AMERICA 


380 From an engraving by J. Rogers after a painting, 1857, Reception of President Washington at New York, by J. McNevin 


NEW YORK HONORS THE FIRST 
CHIEF MAGISTRATE 


At Elizabethtown Point, Washington embarked 
on a special barge, manned by thirteen masters 
of vessels, which took him to New York. Other 
barges, crowded with public officials and dis- 
tinguished citizens, followed. Ringing bells, 
waving flags, and roaring cannon greeted him on 
all sides. At Murray’s Wharf a throng awaited 
him. Here he was welcomed by Governor 
Clinton, who accompanied him to his house on 
Cherry Street. 


WASHINGTON TAKES THE 
OATH OF OFFICE 


On the thirtieth of April, 1789, the inauguration 
took place. After being received in the Senate 
Chamber, Washington was escorted to the balcony, 
where the oath of office was administered by the 
Chancellor of the State, Robert Livingston, in full 
view of thousands of eager spectators. Grouped 
around Washington were the Vice-President and 
many of the Revolutionary generals. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, Livingston stepped 
forward and cried: “‘ Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States.” The crowd 
broke into cheers as the Stars and Stripes were 
raised on the staff above the balcony. From the 
harbor the cannon announced the new republic. 
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FIRST INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 


WasHINGTON then withdrew 
to the Senate Chamber where 
he delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress. Senator Maclay, who 
was present, has written: 
“This great man was agitated 
and embarrassed more than 
ever he was by the leveled 
cannon or pointed musket. 
He trembled, and _ several 
times could scarce make out 
to read, though it must be 
supposed he had often read 
it before.’ He made no 
legislative recommendations 
to the Congress (though he 
reminded them that consti- 
tutional amendments were to be proposed to the states), for as yet he had formed no detailed policy. He also 
recognized the delicacy of his position. As he wrote some months later: “Few who are not philosophical 
spectators can realize the difficult and delicate part which a man in my situation had to act. ... In our 
progress toward political happiness my station is new, and, if I may use the expression, I walk on untrodden 
ground. There is scarcely an action the motive of which may not be subject to a double interpretation. 
There is scarcely any part of my conduct which may not hereafter be drawn into precedent.” 


382 From the engraving by H. S. Sadd after the painting by Tompkins H. Matteson (1813-84) 


PRECEDENTS OF OFFICIAL DIGNITY 


To this last matter Washington gave great importance. A new government had come into being, for which 
forms of procedure had to be established. What should be the method of intercourse between the President 
and the Senate, between the President and the representatives of foreign countries, between the President 
and the people? Such questions were handled by him with customary deliberateness. To Madison, Hamilton, 
Adams and Jay he set forth his views: “The true medium, I conceive, must lie in pursuing such a course as 
will allow him [the President] time for all the official duties of his station. This should be the primary object. 
The next, to avoid as much as may be the charge of superciliousness, and seclusion from information, by too 
much reserve and too great a withdrawal of himself from company on the one hand, and the inconveniences, 
as well as a diminution of respectability, from too free an intercourse and too much familiarity on the other.” 
This policy he adopted. Thus, in keeping with his conception of his station, he ordered from England a 
coach-of-state. “It was globular, 
canary-coloured, gay with Cupids 
and nymphs of the seasons, and 
emblazoned with the Washington 
arms.” Lest this smack too much 
of pomp and display, he determined 
to hold a weekly reception to which 
any person could come, and at 
which he invariably appeared clad 
in black velvet with a dress sword 
at his side. So he tried to create 
for the office traditions of dignity 
which would avoid both the cere- 
monial of monarchy and the un- 
bridled freedom of republicanism. 


383 The F : ial Mansion, Pearl and Cherry Streets, New York, from Valentine's Manual 
eece the Nie Canon Conncil of New York, 1853, in the New York Public Library 


the City 


384 From the _ portrait, 
Hall, New York, courtesy of the Municipal 
Art Commission 
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THE PRESIDENT PRESENTS HIS POLICY 
TO CONGRESS 


In the more pressing affairs of the new government Washington 
felt less at ease. Hitherto he had, by force of position, viewed 
politics with the eyes of the military statesman. With the 
administration of an army he was familiar; about that of a 
government he was necessarily uninformed. But habits long 
formed came to his aid. He sent for all the papers of the 
Confederation dealing with public affairs since the treaty of 
peace. These he studied and annotated with painstaking care 
until he had at his command a working body of political knowl- 
edge. He then proceeded, relying much upon the advice of 
the men he had appointed to the major offices, to formulate a 
policy. When the Congress met for the second session, on 
January 4, 1790, Washington drove down to Federal Hall to 
“recommend to their consideration such measures” as he 
judged “necessary and expedient.” Characteristically, his 
first consideration was to provide for the common defense by 
setting up a sufficient military force. His other suggestions 
sketched for the Congress “‘the outline of a vigorous system, 
which aimed at the establishment of a strong government with 
enlarged powers.” — Lopce, Washington, II, p.81. Upon many 
of his reeommendations the Congress took action; so that the 


1791, by John Trumbull in 


President was able in 1791 to tell them of “the happy effect of that revival of confidence, public as well as 
private, to which the constitution and laws of the United States have so eminently contributed.” 


Vor Of. 


By PHILIP FRENEAU. 


MONDAY, Ocroser 31, 1791. Nunes. 1. 


385 


~ TUESDAY, Géeber 24. 


Mr Cletk, Mr. Daytea, and Mr Kitchell 
from New-Jerfey} oud Mr. Jacobs from 
Fodiaee, took their feats in the Houfe 
; The Rev Mr Blair was eppointed chap- 
ain. 

A meffage was received fiom the Senate, 
informing that they were ready to attend the 
Houle in receiving the communication from 
the Prefident, Whereupon, 

The Speaker with the members of the Houle, 
preceded by the ferjcant et erms, proceeded to 
the fenate-chamber, where the Prefident w- 
dreffed both Houfes as follows: 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate, and of the 
Houfe of Reprefentatives. 


I MEET you, upon the preJent oc- |nently contributed: And you will have|imary 
ings, which are na- ‘|obferved, with no lefs intereft, new and 
‘ong impreffion ( deeifive proofs of the encreafing 
of the profperous fituation of our com- | tatron and credit of the nation. 


cafion, with the f 
turally infpired bya 


the fum allowed to be kublorbed ina 
fingle day, is among the ftriking end 
plesfig cvisences © ich prefent t 


bleffings which demand our gratcful 
reece, Gane ithe abundance with 
which another year has again rewarded 
the indultry of the hufbandman, is wo{lelv-s, not only of confidence in the 
important to cfcape cecolleéion. government, but of refource in che com- 
our own obfervations, in your re-/munity, 
fpoftive (ituations, will have fatisfied} In the interval of your recefs, due 
of ty progreflive flare of agricul-jartention has been paid to the execu- 
ture, marutadturca, commerce and 2 jtion of the different objefts which were 
vigation : Ln tracifig their caufes, yun] fpecially provided for by the laws and 
will have semarked, with particular] refolutions of the laft feffion. 
pleafure. the happy effcéts of that te] Among the moft important of thefe 
vival of confidence, public as well a> ba thedefeace ind feeayits ofthe Weft- 
rivate to which the conftitution andjern Frontiers. To accomplifh it on 
awe of the United States have fo emi- ithe moft humane principles, was a pri- 
wih. 
Accordingly at the fame time, that 
A po treatees have provifionally con- 
ut |cluded, and other proper means ufed 


mon country, and bya perfuafion equal- 'l you, neverthelefs, cannot fail to derive to attach the wavering, and to confi 


ly ftrong, that the labours of the {ilion, |fatisfaion from the confirmation of jin their friendfhip, 


© well dilpofed 
meafares 


which has juft commenced, will, under |! thefe circ umftances, which will be dif. ‘tribes of Indians—effetual 


the 


gaidance of a {pirit, no lefs pru- '|clofed in the {everal official communi- yaze been adopted to make thofe of a 
dent than patriotic, ific in mrafires Yeations that will be made to you in the 


hofti'e defcription fenfible, that a paci- 


conducive tothe (tability and increste | courfe of your deliberations, \fication was defired upon terms of mo- 


of national profperity. 
N 


umerous as are the providentis) lof the United States, which completed 


The rapid fubfcriptions to the Bank |deration and juftice. 


Thefe meafures having proved un- 


Report of Washington’s Address to Congress, Oct. 25, 1791, from the National Gazette, Philadelphia, Oct. 31, 1791 
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PHILADELPHIA BECOMES 
THE SEAT OF 
GOVERNMENT 


In July, 1790, the Congress decided 
that for the next ten years the seat 
of Government should be located 
at Philadelphia. The executive 
officers moved to that city, and by 
December they were established 
in residence. President Washing- 
ton lived at No. 190 High Street, 
near the southeast corner of Sixth 
Street, which house had been built 
by Richard Penn and had been 
occupied in turn by General Howe, 
Benedict Arnold and Robert Morris. 


Jefferson lived on the same street. 


8 


386 Residence of Washington in Philadelphia, from J. F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, 1830 


WASHINGTON WORKS WITH OPPOSING FACTIONS 


WasHINGTON had entered office with gloomy premonitions of stress and strain. He was profoundly aware 
that his conduct could not meet with unanimous approval. To counter, in some degree, the inevitable criti- 
cism, and to sound out the state of public opinion, he spent much of his time, between sittings of the Congress, 
in travel about the country. He found the people for the most part pleased and prosperous; but he also dis- 
covered the beginnings of division of sentiment, which were rapidly hardening into two distinct parties. 
This development he liked the less when he found the leaders of the opposing groups among his intimate 
advisers. He did his best to reconcile Hamilton and Jefferson. He appealed for a press less scurrilous than 
Freneau’s Gazette, that the people might be given a fair opportunity to form unprejudiced judgments. As the 
time for the presidential election of 1792 approached, he yielded to the demand that he stand for reélection. 
The unanimity of the vote heartened him; though in January, 1793, he wrote, “To say that I feel pleasure 
from the prospect of commencing another tour of duty would be a departure from the truth.” 


387 From the painting Washington’s Second Inauguration by J. L. G. Ferris in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 
VilI—12 
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From the portrait painted at Philadelphia in 1795 by Gilbert Stuart, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


THE FEDERALIST ARISTOCRACY IS ASSAILED 


WASHINGTON soon learned that his reélection did not mean a cessation of criticism of his administration. 
The success of Hamilton’s measures made it difficult for the opposition to take issue with the Government 
on broad grounds of policy. Bent upon establishing a party, however, the Anti-Federalists became hyper- 
critical. The dress, the speech, the private conduct of Washington and his advisers were held up to censure 
and ridicule in the Democratic press, much to the President’s indignation and annoyance. 


He was accused 
of aping the aristocratic ways of monarchial England. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT HAS ITS BEGINNING 


“ALL statesmen entrusted in a representative system with the work 
of government,” writes Henry Cabot Lodge, “are naturally prone to 
think that their opponents are also the enemies of the public welfare, 
and Washington was no exception to the rule.” — Washington, II, 
p- 234. In this belief he was strengthened when the Jeffersonians 
seized upon the foreign issue of the French Revolution as the basis 
of their attacks upon the administration. At the doors of the 
Jacobin Clubs he too readily placed the blame for the Whisky 
Rebellion and the discontent of the transmontane settlements. 
When more virulent opposition rose over the ratification of the Jay 
treaty, Washington asserted his position even more fully. In Sep- 
tember, 1795, he wrote to Pickering, an avowed Federalist and his 
Secretary of State: “I shall not, whilst I have the honor to administer 
the government, bring a man into any office of consequence know- : 
ingly, whose political tenets are adverse to the measures which the 39 he portrait, 1795, by C. W. Peale 
general government are pursuing; for this, in my opinion, would be geet Nie pee oad 

a sort of political suicide. That it would embarrass its movements is most certain.” Thus Washington 
was reluctantly and with perturbation forced to recognize the presence of partisan opinion within the country. 


WASHINGTON GLAD TO RETIRE FROM PUBLIC OFFICE 


ActinG on this insight, he wrote: “To misrepresent my motives, to reprobate my politics, and to weaken 
the confidence which has been reposed in my administration, are objects which cannot be relinquished by 
those who will be satisfied with nothing short of a change in our political system.” Feeling thus, Washington 
regarded his service to the country as complete. When the country had needed firm guidance in the execution 
of an accepted policy, he had worked with unremitting zeal; with the new government established, he wished 
to: give way to men more fit for the active conduct of the new political fight. He therefore resisted all sug- 
gestions for a third term. In September, 1796, he published his Farewell Address, calling upon the people 
to beware of the dangers in the extremes of factional spirit. Then he thankfully withdrew from public office. 
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391 
from a mezzotint by Max Rosenthal after the 
original physionotrace by Charies de St.-Memin 


The Last Portrait of Washington, 1798, 


New-York, December 21. 


Ss YI 
lan = 
Ao Columbia Mourns ! 


IT is with the deepeft grief that 
Awe announce to the public the death 
of our mof? diftinguifhed fellow-citi-} 
izen Lieut. General George Wa/hing- 
tion. He died at Mount Vernon on 
Saturday evening, the 13th inft. of 
fan inflammatory affection of the 
throat, which put a period to his ex-§ 
jiftence in 23 hours. 
The grief which we fuffer on thisk 
Btruly mournful occafion, would be 
in fome degree aleviated, if we pol- 
Bfefled abilities todo juftice to the 
merits of this il/u/rious benefadtor of W 
mankind ; but, confcious of our in-B 
feriority, we fhrink from the fubli- 
Eimity of the fubje&. To the impar-§ 
392 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS STILL INTEREST WASHINGTON 
To Mount Vernon Washington retired to resume the life so pleasant 
to him, a life so long foregone. “To make and sell a little flour 
annually,” he wrote, “‘to repair houses going fast to ruin, to build 
one for the security of my papers of a public nature, will constitute 
employment for the few years I have to remain on this terrestrial 
globe.”’ But no more than in the days between 1782 and 1789 could 
he entirely refrain from participation in the fortunes of his country. 
As the strife between Federalists and Republicans grew more bitter, 
he wrote letter after letter in support of the former against the 
seditious aims he imputed to the latter. When the X Y Z affair made 
war imminent, Washington offered his services, “in case of actual 
invasion by a formidable force.” Again, when the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions were spread abroad, Washington urged Patrick 
Henry to join him in resisting the Republicans. At a time “when 
everything dear and valuable to us is assailed,” he said, “when this 
party hangs upon the wheels of government as a dead weight, oppos- 
ing every measure that is calculated for defense and self-preservation; 

. . when measures are systematically and pertinaciously pursued, 
which must eventually dissolve the Union or produce coercion; I 
say, when these things have become so obvious, ought characters 


who are best able to rescue their country from the pending evil to 
remain at home?” 


dretled the >peaker in the following words : 
Information, fir, has jul been received, that 
lour illuftrious fellow-citizen, the Commande: 
in Chief of the Amcrican army, and the late 
Prefident of the United States, is no more! 
Though this diftrefling intelligence is not 
certain, there is too much reafon to believe its 
truth, 


tial and eloquent hiftorian, there- 
fore, we confign the high and grate- 
ful office of exhibiting the life of 
George Wa/bington to the prefent 
age, and to generations yet unborn, 
as a perfect model of all that is vir- 
uous, noble, great, and dignified in 
man. Our feelings, however, will 
not permit us to forbear obferving, 
that the very difinterefted and im- 
portant fervices rendered by George 
Wafhington to thefe United States, 
both in the Field and in the Cabinet, 
have erected in the hearts of his 
countrymen, monuments of fincere 
and unbounded gratitude, which 
the mouldering hand of Time can- 
not deface; and that in every quar- 
ter of the Globe, where a free Go- 
vernment is ranked amongft the 
choiceft bleffings of Providence, and 
virtue, morality, religion, and patrio- 
tifm are refpected, THE NAME of 
WASHINGTON wit Be HELD IN 


veneration. 


The Houfe immediatejy adjourned. 

The Senate alfo adjourned in confequene 
lof this diftreffing intelligence. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman of vera- 
city, dated Alexandria, Dec. 10, 1799. 

** General Wathington died laf night, unde 
the adjun@ attention of Dodlors Crock and 
Dick, of Alexandria, and Doctor Brown, of 
Port Tobacco, Maryland.” 


A gentleman laft evening politely favored us| 
with the following extra of a letter from 
Alexandria, dated December 15. 


laf night between the hours of 11 and tz after 
la fhort but painful illnels of 23 hours. 
diforder of which he died is by fome called the 
Crupe, by others an Inflamatory Quinzy, adif- 
lorder lately fo mortal among children in this| 
place, and I believe mot until this year known 
to attack perfons at the age of maturity. 

My information I have from dodor Dick, 
who was called in ata late hour, Alexandria 
is making arrangements to fhow its high efeem’ 
for him. We are all toclofe our houfes, and 
act as we fhould doif one of our family had 
departed. The bellsare to toll daily until he 
is buried, which will not be until Wednefda 
lor Thurfday. He died perfedlly in his fenfes, 

nd from dotor Dick's account perfedlly re. 
figned, He informed them he had no fear off 
death, and that his affairs were in good order 
that he had made his will, and that his public! 
bufinefs was but two days behind hand,” 


And as along the flream of time, his name 

Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 

Oh! may our little bark attendant fail, 

Purfue the triumph, and partake the gale! 

While Statefmen, Heroes, Kings, in duft repofe, 

Whole sons fhall bluth their fathers were his foes 

a 
CONGRESS, Dee. 18. 

Immediately after reading the journal, Ge- 

nera) Marfhall came into the Houfe of Repre- 


(Arr See che Refolutions of the Conmon Council. 
fentatives, apparently much agitated, and ad 


a 


WASHINGTON PASSES AT THE CLOSE OF HIS CENTURY 
Wasuincton did not live to see the elevation to power of the faction whose tenets he so disapproved. Early 


in December, 1799, he contracted a sore throat which brought on fatal complications. 


So passed on Decem- 


ber 14 a man who won the reverence of his contemporaries, and has received that of all succeeding generations. 


CHAP LT ER Vit 


THE FEDERALIST REGIME 


N 1789, when the first President of the United States was to be chosen, the Electoral 
College turned naturally to Washington. The name of no other American carried 
so much prestige. Without his active participation the Constitutional Convention 

might well have ended in failure. The success of the campaign for ratification of the 
Constitution had added to his reputation and to his importance. He seemed the proper 
man to give dignity to the new office of President and to increase the confidence of the 
people in the new central government. The success of this Virginia planter in measuring 
up to the wide variety of responsibilities that his fellow countrymen placed upon him has 
been a source of unending wonder to succeeding generations. It was with real reluctance 
that Washington gave up the life of a private citizen to assume the cares of office. His 
achievements have sometimes blinded men of later days to the difficulties of the problems 
then confronting him. 

When distances are considered, the United States even then was a country of truly 
vast size. The normal time spent in traveling from New York to Philadelphia was not 
much different from that which the twentieth-century traveler gives to crossing the 
continent. Measured in time, Boston was farther from Charleston than is San Francisco 
from Shanghai. Along the Atlantic seaboard were communities with interests as diverse 
as those of the small farmers of Massachusetts, the merchants of Philadelphia, and the 
rice planters of South Carolina. Across the mountains in then distant Kentucky and 
Tennessee lived frontiersmen who presented recurring problems both for domestic and 
foreign politics. In all these various sections local loyalties were strong and the sense of 
national unity largely absent. With the passing of the common danger which had been 
present during the Revolution, the particularism of the independent states sharply 
asserted itself. During the period of the Confederation state rivalries and local pride had 
more than once caused discord. While the first President found himself at the head of a 
government created, to be sure, by the combined action of these states, the new organism 
must establish an indisputable position for itself in the face of a not inconsequential 
jealousy on the part of the states. 

When Washington assumed the Presidency some of the results of the Revolutionary 
War were already painfully evident. Seven years of fighting could not fail to have an 
unsettling influence upon the American people. Quite naturally the conflict had been 
followed by a moral and religious let-down. The economic depression of 1784 and 1785 
had goaded the less fortunate classes to demand legislation that threatened property 
rights. Shays’ Rebellion had demonstrated a readiness on the part of the discontented 
classes to resort to force as well as the inability of the central government to put down 


the uprising. The former Commander-in-chief of the Continental armies well knew that 
175 
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the time would come when a threat of force would put to the test the new government of 
which he had been chosen the chief executive. When he considered the difficulties which 
that government would have to face under its new Constitution, he must have dreaded 
the day of testing. 

But Washington at New York taking the oath of office was more fortunate in the 
ability of his associates than Washington at Cambridge assuming command of the 
Continental army. Then, scarcely any of his officers had had adequate military training; 
now he could call upon men who had learned the art of government in the hard school of 
the politics of the Revolution and of the “Critical Period” (1781-89). Most of the 
revolutionary leaders had been in their thirties at the time of the voting of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1789 the same men were rich in experience and at the height of 
their powers. John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton were not untried. With 
such men in high office the success of the new government was more than probable. The 
influence of all of them was powerful in the first formative years under the new Consti- 
tution. But the man to whom Cornwallis had surrendered did not become a figurehead. 
His work in civil office was not so spectacular as that in war, but from first to last Washing- 
ton was President, guiding with his usual sound judgment the destinies of the nation he 
had done so much to create. 

The ratification of the Constitution naturally brought new problems. The instrument 
did not attempt to make provision for all possible conditions that might arise. It was 
little more than a framework upon which there must now be woven the pattern that would 
express the political aspirations of a united people. The men who were chosen to inaugu- 
rate the new system held rather clear-cut ideas of the design that was to be worked out. 
Some, Washington among them, were chiefly anxious for peace and harmony; others, 
like Hamilton, sought material prosperity for America, thinking that in a prosperous 
people lay security for the government; while still others, like Jefferson, were concerned 
lest the new political order should result in a consolidated government that would over- 
shadow the rights of the states and of men. 


393 From the painting Washington leaving Mt. Vernon for his inauguration, by 
John Ward Dunsmore. © by the artist. 
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CONGRESS GIVES WAY TO THE REPUBLIC 


On July 2, 1788, the president of Congress an- 
nounced that nine states had ratified the new 
Constitution. The Congress had been called into 
being by Articles of Confederation which required 
unanimous consent of the states for amendment. 
Few incidents make so clear the political revolution 
for which the constitutional convention was respon- 
sible. The old Congress of thirteen states knuckled 
under and provided for the initiation of a new gov- 
ernment set up by only nine. Though Virginia and 
New York soon ratified, two other states, Rhode 
Island and North Carolina, remained loyal to the old 
government. On the 13th of September a plan for 
initiating the Government was adopted. The states, 
on the first Wednesday in January, 1789, were to 
choose the presidential electors who were to cast 
their ballots a month later; the new Congress was to 
assemble the first Wednesday in March, which hap- 
pened to be the 4th day of the month. (Three years 
later this day was fixed by Congress as the beginning 
of the presidential year.) In accord with these recom- 
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394 Call for the Presidential Election, Bape, 13, 1788, from a copy in 
the Emmet Collection, New York Public Library 


WASHINGTON BECOMES 
PRESIDENT 


For the first office in the land Washington 
was the inevitable choice. Though loath 
to assume new .and arduous duties, the Gen- 
eral found the pressure of public opinion 
too strong to resist. He, it was said, was 
the one man who could ensure the success 
of the new undertaking. “Your cool steady 
temper,”’ wrote Gouverneur Morris to him in 
1787, “is indispensably necessary to give firm 
and manly tone to the new Government. 
To constitute a well-poised political machine 
is the task of no common workman; but 
to set it in motion requires still greater 
qualities. When once agoing it will pro- 
ceed a long time from the original im- 
pulse. ... The exercise of authority de- 
pends on personal character. ... Among 
these thirteen horses now about to be 
coupled together, there are some of every 
race and character. They will listen to your 
voice, and submit to your control; you 
therefore must, I say must, mount the seat.” 
To fill the vice-presidency proved less 
simple. Yet it was generally felt that Massa- 
chusetts, with Virginia the leader of the 
country, should be represented. Thus the 
choice fell upon John Adams. 
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396 Federal Hall, New York City, from the engraving by Amos Doolittle after the draw- 
ie by Peter Lacour, published in New Haven, 1790, in the New York Historical So- 
ciety 


NEW YORK PREPARES A 
TEMPORARY CAPITOL 


In preparation for the impending events 
the citizens of New York hastened to 
furbish up the old City Hall, now re- 
christened Federal Hall. Subscriptions 
of $32,000 enabled them to have the old 
building, erected in 1699, ready in time. 
It was, in truth, a fine structure. A 
grand vestibule, paved with marble, 
prepared one for the Senate Chamber 
with its azure ceiling from which shone the 
sun and thirteen stars. From this room 
three windows opened upon a balcony 
whereon the oath of office was taken 
in full view of the people. But with the 
4th of March came few congressmen, nor 
for a month afterward was there a 
quorum to transact business. This 
delay, due to the short notice given the 
states and the bad conditions for 
traveling, was interpreted by the un- 
friendly as showing a lack of interest in 
the new Government. At last, however, 
the two Houses could organize; and 
on April 6 the electoral votes were 
counted and messengers dispatched to 
notify the chosen. Adams arrived on 
the 22nd and took his seat under the 


canopy of crimson cloth. On the following day Washington was greeted by a Joyous multitude. A week 


later he assumed office. 


EXPERIENCED MEN GUIDE 
THE NEW CONGRESS 


Tue work before the new Congress was prodigious. 
Much depended upon the wisdom of the initial steps, 
and caution was necessary. Though its membership 
was not as illustrious as that of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, there were many able and experienced men 
present. In the Senate were found Robert Morris, 
Richard Henry Lee, Rufus King and Oliver Ellsworth, 
later to become Chief Justice. The House leader was 
James Madison; his colleagues included Fisher Ames 
and Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts, Elias Boudinot 
of New Jersey, and Jonathan Trumbull and Roger 
Sherman of Connecticut, all veterans of earlier political 
strife. Frederick Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania, a former 
Lutheran pastor of German descent, was chosen Speaker 
because of his reputation as a presiding officer of de- 
liberative assemblies. Not until 1791 did the office be- 
come partisan. Committees were chosen by ballot of the 
House, and most of its work was done in Committee of 
the Whole, as had been the practice of the old Congress 
under the Articles of Confederation. 


397 Frederick Augustus Conrad Muhlenberg, 1750-1801, from the 
portrait by C. W. Peale, courtesy of Edward Brooke, Birds- 
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A FINANCIER BECOMES CHIEF JUSTICE 


ELLsworTH was one of the committee of four, called the “Pay- 
table,” that managed the military finances of Connecticut during 
the Revolution. As judge of the Connecticut superior court, he 
advocated the rights of the individual states, and it was by his 
motion that the words “national government” were expunged 
from the constitution and the words “Government of the United 
States” substituted. In 1796 he was appointed Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. His watchfulness over the public expenditures 
earned for him the title of “the Cerberus of the Treasury”’; and 
John Adams spoke of him as “the finest pillar of Washington’s 
whole administration.” 


IMPORT DUTIES PROVIDE GOVERNMENT REVENUE 


First of all it was necessary to provide revenue for the new Govern- 
ment. The Constitution had been greeted as the New Roof under 
which “‘the farmer would meet immediately a ready market for his 
produce, manufactures would flourish, and peace and prosperity 
adorn the land.” To this end, and without waiting for the in- 
auguration of Washington, the House proceeded to discuss a tariff 
bill introduced by Madison. At once debate arose. The duties 


398 Oliver Ellsworth, 1745-1807, from the minia- 
ture, 1792, by John Trumbull, in the School of the 
Fine Arts, Yale University 


were quite moderate, for the main objective was revenue, not protection. With this in view, Madison 
wished the bill to become !aw in time to cover the spring importations. To this the traders of the cities ob- 
jected; and the first American lobby won a victory. The bill did not receive approval till July 4, nor 
was it to go into effect for a month thereafter. Despite this juggling the tariff soon was yielding $200,000 
a month, a sum sufficient to maintain the Government and to pay interest on the debt. 
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400 Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1826, from the pastel portrait, about 401 Alexander Hamilton, 1757-1804, from the portrait, about 1792, 
1798, by James Sharples (175i-1811) in Independence Hall, Phila- by coe Trumbull in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
delphia ork 


402 Edmund Randolph,’ 1753-1813, from a 403 Major-General Henry -Knox, 1750-1806, 404 Samuel Osgood, 1748-1813, from the por- 


copy of an original now lost, in the Virginia from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart in the trait by John Trumbull, courtesy of William 
State Library, Richmond Museum of Fine Arts, Boston B. Osgood Field, New York 


THE ORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Wits the tariff out of the way, Congress turned its attention to the organization of the administration. In 
May it was decided to continue, under new titles, the three old departments of the former Government. 
Acts of July 27, August 7, and September 2 created State, and War and Navy departments. Later, provision 
was made for an Attorney-General and a Postmaster-General. Jefferson, trained in diplomatic inter- 
course, was selected as Secretary of State. For the head of the Treasury, Washington called upon the 
energetic and able Hamilton. General Knox was continued at the war office. Edmund Randolph of Virginia 
became Attorney-General, and Samuel Osgood of New York Postmaster-General. 
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THE JURISDICTION 
OF COURTS IS 
SETTLED 


Next came up for con- 
sideration the court sys- 
tem. The Constitution 
provided simply that 
there should be a Su- 
preme Court and such 
other courts as the Con- 
gress might establish. 
There was little difficulty 
about the former; but a 
difference of opinion 
arose concerning the in- 
ferior courts. Many 
wished the state courts 
to be given jurisdiction 
over federal cases, with 
appeal to the Supreme 


Court. This did not 405 Title and aie page oe the Judiciary Act of 1789 from the original 
meet with the approval n the Department of State, Washington 


of the Federalists, who wanted a strong national government independent of the states in the discharge 
of its functions. The result was the act of September 24, largely the work of Oliver Ellsworth, a stanch 
Federalist. Senator Maclay of Pennsylvania, a leader of the opposition, wrote, “It certainly is a vile law 
system, calculated for expense and with a design to draw by degrees all law business into the Federal Courts. 
The Constitution is meant to swallow the State Constitutions by degrees, and thus to swallow by degrees 
all the State Judiciaries.”’ The separate court system so created has never been abandoned; and the Judi- 
ciary Act of 1789, with few important changes, has remained law to the present time. 


EMINENT LAWYERS ARE PUT 
ON THE BENCH 


To fill these positions was now the President’s task. Their 
importance he fully recognized. In a letter of September 
27 he wrote: “Impressed with a conviction that the 
true administration of justice is the firmest pillar of good 
government, I have considered the first arrangement of 
the judicial department as essential to the happiness of 
our country and the stability of its political system. Hence 
the selection of the fittest characters to expound the laws 
and dispense justice has been an invariable subject of my 
anxious concern.” There were several possibilities for the 
Chief Justiceship — among them James Wilson, John 
Rutledge, John Jay and Robert R. Livingston. Jay was 
finally chosen. As his associates, Washington selected 
John Blair of Virginia, William Cushing of Massachusetts, 
James Wilson of Pennsylvania, John Rutledge of South 
Carolina, and Robert H. Harrison of Maryland. The last 
refused, and the vacancy was filled by James Iredell of 
_ North Carolina. All were eminent lawyers; most of them 

406. Chief Justices John Jay, 1745-1820, from the portrait by had had judicial experience. Jay, in particular, had over a 
of Peter Augustus Jay long period of years and in many offices given proof of 
courage and statesmanship. All, moreover, had taken a hand in bringing the new government into being. 
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407 First Twelve Proposed Amendments, facsimile of the original engrossed draft, in the 
New York Public Library 


AMENDMENTS FORM A BILL OF RIGHTS 

Five of the states had ratified the Constitution on the express 
condition that certain amendments should be made at the earliest 
possible moment. This was a moral obligation upon the first 
Congress which, for a time, it seemed to ignore. Complaints finally 
forced its hand. The suggested amendments were referred to a 
committee. Weeding out from them all that affected the structure 
or powers of the Government, Congress sent to the states a dozen 
propositions, ten of which were adopted and to this day form the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution. The Constitution, in addition 
to creating the outlines of a government, stressed property rights: 
the first ten amendments stressed those human rights, the demand 
for which had appeared again and again both before and during 
the Revolution. 


THE GOVERNMENT STARTS WITHOUT PARTY LINES 
On September 29, 1789, the Congress, adjourned. It had suc- 
cessfully started the new Government. A judicial system had been 
created, administrative departments established, appropriations 
for ordinary expenses voted, salaries fixed, a tariff laid, an Indian 


Z ee 


Emmet Collection, 


LDS ano JOHN SWAIN policy formulated. These measures were recognized by all as 


“22, ss THOMAS asp SAMUEL GREEN: 


Se necessary; divisions of opinion had not noticeably crept into 
408 From the copy published at New York,1789, Congressional debate. But with the second session, opening 

POLS ae Or Epa Save January 4, 1790, came matters of policy upon which party lines 
formed. This situation developed out of the financial condition of the country, and with it is inextricably 
woven the names of Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. 
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HAMILTON FILLS IMPORTANT 
PUBLIC POSTS 


Arter Yorktown, where he took an active part, 
Hamilton studied law at Albany under his father- 
in-law. In 1782 he was admitted to practice, only 
to be sent by the New York Assembly to the 
Continental Congress. In 1786 he attended the 
Annapolis Convention and with Madison secured 
the call for the Philadelphia Convention, of which 
he became a member. His effective aid in securing 
the ratification of the Constitution has already 
been described (p. 158). His appointment to the 
post of Secretary of the Treasury was generally 
acclaimed as fitting. In that office he served till 
January, 1795, when he withdrew to resume pri- 
vate practice. His interest and activity in public 
and political affairs did not cease and his articles 
signed “Camillus,” were a welcome aid to Washing- 
ton in the contest over the Jay Treaty. When the 
war scare of 1798 came, he was made Major-General 
in charge of military preparations. The following 
years saw his struggle with Burr in New York 
and national politics, ending so disastrously in 
July of 1804. Slight in stature, Hamilton was of 
erect and courtly bearing and conduct. Inclined to 
stand aloof from the “great beast” that was the 
people, he had many enemies in the growing 
democracy. But enemies as well as friends bore = - : STS 

5 - g mae 409 Alexander Hamilton, from the portrait by John Trumbull 
testimony to his preéminent ability as statesman Tarte New Or Oiby al 
and financier. With Jefferson, his great rival, he shaped the national democracy that is America. 


HAMILTON ORGANIZES NATIONAL FINANCES 


UNDERLYING all of Hamilton’s actions while in Washington’s cabinet was one central effort — to attach to 
the Federal Government the vital interests of the influential 
groups of the country. He realized that the Government 
would be no stronger than the allegiance of its citizens. With 
him that allegiance was to be won through the purse. When, 
therefore, the Congress called upon him to prepare a report 
on the state of the finances, he eagerly evolved a plan that 
would simultaneously reéstablish the national credit, gain 
the support of the moneyed classes, and draw the nation 
together into a unity resting upon a strong national govern- 
ment. This plan was presented to Congress inaseries of mas- 
terly reports. The first, dated January 14, 1790, dealt with 
the public credit. Hamilton pointed out that the national 
debt exceeded $54,000,000, the market price for which was 
as low as 25% of par. This debt he proposed to refund at 
par. Objection at once arose. For speculators, getting wind 
of the movement to refund, had bought up much of the do- 
mestic debt. Was the Government now going to enable them 
to profiteer? From the rural constituencies came vehement 
protest. Madison, pushed by Henry and the debtor farmers 
of Virginia, offered a compromise, the impracticability of 
which finally led to the adoption of Hamilton’s scheme, sub- 


410 Alexander Hamilton, from the engraving by J. Rogers 5 
after the ‘‘Talleyrand Miniature”’ stantially unchanged. 
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HAMILTON PROPOSES 
ASSUMPTION OF 
STATE DEBTS 


His second proposition 
startled the country. The 
national government, he 
urged, should assume such 
parts of the debt of the 
several states as had been 
incurred in support of the 
common revolution against 
England. Such a step, he 
considered, was both sound 
finance and sound politics; 
for it would attach to the 
national government the 
money interests without 
whose support it could not 
stand. The states that had 
paid little of their debt — 
Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, South Carolina — 
favored assumption. Not 
so with the others that had 
little or no debt. These 
states, notably Virginia, 
were not eager to help their 
sisters carry their burdens. 
Madison now definitely 
broke with Hamilton. After 
weeks of discussion the bill 


= = was, on May 25, rejected by 


411 Title and first page of the Assumption Act, 1790, from the engrossed copy in the 
Department of State, Washington the House. 


POLITICAL COMPROMISE PLACES THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 


Bout Hamilton did not despair. Since 1788 there had been much talk about the location of the permanent 
capital of the new nation. Debate had reduced the sites to two, one somewhere in Pennsylvania, and the 
other on the Potomac near Georgetown. Southerners favored the latter, but could not master sufficient votes 
to carry the plan. Hamilton, caring 
little about the issue, seized upon it 
as a lever to secure the passage of 
the Assumption Bill. Jefferson 
invited Hamilton and Madison to 
dinner and the bargain was struck. 
To appease the Pennsylvanians the 
Government was to be located for 
ten years at Philadelphia, while the 
new city, planned by the President, 
Andrew Ellicott, and Major L’En- 
fant, with Versailles as a model, was 
in course of construction. On July 
26, 1790, the Assumption was voted, 
thirty-two to twenty-nine, in the 
House of Representatives. 


eS 


412 The White House, from an engraving by N. King, published in 1805, in the 
Library of Congress, Washington 
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CONGRESS PROVIDES FOR A 
NATIONAL BANK 


To the third session of the First Congress Hamilton 
presented the next plank in his platform, for the 
creation of a national bank. This, as has been noted, 
had long been a favorite notion. There were in 1790 
but three banks in the country, at Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. A national bank would be of 


inestimable service to expanding business interests, - 


encouraging the development of land and manufac- 
tures. At the same time it would serve as fiscal agent 
for the Government. Against these arguments the 
opposition brought all their force without avail; in 
1791 the bill was sent to Washington for his ap- 
proval. The President, following his custom of 
relying upon his department heads for advice, asked 
for written opinions concerning its constitutionality, 
a point that had been raised in Congress. Jefferson 
and Randolph advised a veto. Hamilton, who had 
seen Jefferson’s elaborate opinion against the con- 
stitutionality of the measure, on February 23 wrote 
his own, in which for the first time was laid down the 
doctrine of broad construction, to be followed closely 
in 1819 by Chief Justice Marshall. Two days later 
the bill became law. 
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from the engrossed copy in the Library of Congress, Washington 
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413 First page of Hamilton’s Report on a National Bank, Dec. 13, 1790, 
from the engrossed copy in the Library of Congress, Washington 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IS URGED 


To round out his policy of utilizing the national 
Government to promote the interests of the nation, 
Hamilton submitted to the Second Congress his 
famous Report on Manufactures. ‘‘To form a more 
perfect union” it was necessary to cultivate a manu- 
facturing industry that could balance the existent 
agricultural and commercial activities. “Not only 
the wealth, but the independence and security of a 
country, appear to be materially connected with the 
prosperity of manufactures. Every nation, with a 
view of these great objects, ought to endeavor to 
possess within itself all the essentials of national 
supply. These comprise the means of subsistence, 
habitation, clothing and defence. The possession of 
these is necessary to the perfection of the body poli- 
tic; to the safety as well as to the welfare of the 
society. The want of either is the want of an impor- 
tant organ of political life and motion.” Although it 
discussed with profound ability the problems of po- 
litical economy, this Report was received at the 
time with small enthusiasm. 
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AN EXCISE TAX LEADS TO THE 
“WHISKY REBELLION” 


Hamixron, indeed, had overreached himself. As, one 
by one, his policies were presented to Congress, an- 
tagonism grew. They were regarded as attempts to 
form a perpetual alliance between the national Govern- 
ment and the wealthy classes; they were excoriated 
as evidences of a desire to annihilate the states, the 
temples of self-government, by consolidating all 
powers at the center. The spirit of discontent first 
manifested itself in the Whisky Insurrection. As 
part of his financial program, Hamilton had in 
March, 1791, secured an Act to impose an excise tax 
on the manufacture of spirituous liquors. His aim had 
been at once to increase the revenues and to bring 
home to the individual citizen the fact of the national 
Government’s existence and power. This truth proved 
unpalatable along the frontier. Crude means of 
transportation to the seaboard compelled the hardy 
settlers of western Pennsylvania to condense their corn 
and grain into whisky, which became their currency 
and their major source of income. The tax thus bore 
oo with special and, as it seemed to them, unfair severity 
“the portal, 171, by GC. W. Peale in the New York tistorieal Upon the mountaineers. In 1794 murmurings broke 

eae into open revolt. A mass meeting near Pittsburgh 
decided to resist the law by force of arms. The Governor of Pennsylvania awaited action by the national 
government. It was a situation exactly to the taste of Hamilton. On the seventh of August the President 
issued a proclamation against the rebels and called for fifteen thousand militia from the states of Pennsyl- 


vania, Maryland, Virginia and New Jersey. Be 4. Bll Pe ay 
ZZ teary gh its 
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if DO Sdggmmis promife, meapatipesh to fubmit to the Laws 


fthe United States; that I will not dire@ly nor indireély 


THE INSURGENTS YIELD TO 

NATIONAL POWER 
In the mind of Washington was the query, will these citizen 
troops march against their fellows of a neighboring state to 
enforce a national law? March they did, with Hamilton in 
the forefront. Such an overwhelming show of national 
power was more than enough. By the time the army reached 
Pittsburgh the insurgents had melted away. Hamilton was 
for driving home the lesson, but milder counsels prevailed. 
The tax, however, was retained. The Government had 
proved its power. 


a} Ppppofe the execution of the Aas for raifinga Revenue on 
itilled Spirits and Stills, and that I will fupport as far as 
he Laws require the civil authority in affording the protec- 


tion due to all officers and other Citizens. 
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September 11, 1794+ 
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416 The End of the Whisky Rebellion, scene from The Chronicles 417 Oath of Submission by Pennsylvanians, from the original 


in the Library of Congress, Washington 
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Fellow Citizens, 


Ve have this moment been witnefles to one of che nobleft {peéta- 
cles that the eyes of freemen ever beheld. Youhave feenthe firft patri- 
ot of his country, raifed by the unanimous yoice of his fellow-citi- 
zens to the higheft {tation in it, ftanding in the auguft prefence of the 
people, and binding himfelf by a folemn oath co fupporrt the conftitution 
eftablithed by cheir deliberate and voluntary confen. How mutt the 
heart ofevery good citizen exult upon chis happy occafion, an occafion 
which 1s the ciumph of freedom, che giumph of Americans—the qiumph 
of humanity! 
But its not enough, fellow-citizens, co rejoice on this occafion. It is 
your duty to a&, you are bound by all the cies of intereft and confiften- 


FELLOW CITIZENS, 


v ] YHE man who, on this day of general joy and fatisfa@tion, will attempt'to improve the folemn {pefta- 


cle to which you have been witneffes, to the purpofes of fomenting party Spirit, and: keeping up dif- 
tinQions which ought to be forgotten, mutt be influenced by diabolical motives, ears 


Every honéft heart glows at the refleion, that WASHINGTON is at the head of our government— 
And fhall the a of any one be wounded by conjuring up thename of anti-federal, to anfwer the pur- 
pole of a party ?—It has been done ; fellow citizens, by a writer who Signs bimfelf “* A Frprratisr. 

He is no federalift ; be is fome fpirit, fwoln with ambition; and impelled by malice, and revenge, black as 
the infernal regions, 


Be not deceived, my country-men ; afk yourfelves, has not JUDGE YATES been as much oppofed to 


the new government as GOVERNOR CLINTON? The latter you have tried, he is a good man, and 
a good magiftrate, He has poffeffed, and Rill holds; the confidence of the GREAT WASHINGTON, 
whom may heaven long prelerve. 


cy co afk ourfelves what further remains co be done, and immediately co 
fetabout it. You owe it to yourfelves and the reft of the United States 
to remove, as far as depends on you, every fource of embarraffment which 
may threaten the fuccefsful admiiftration of the government which you 
have concurred in eftablifhing. ; 

To thofe, who will not fuffer themfelves co be feduced by che bnfy 
agents of anti-federalifm, no policy can be mofe plain than chat of remo- 
ving from the bigheft office of our {tate government the man, who is look- 
ed up co by the adverfaries of the national conttitation, nor only in this 
ftare_bue throughout the Union, asthe great bulwark oftheir caufe. Fe- 


deralifts who do not purfue this policy mamifeft by chear conduét, that 4 

: y 19 Handbill on New York Politics, 1789, from the co 
however they may be friends co the conftitution, chey are greater friends in the New York Historical Society ms 
to its greateft enemy 


favor of Judge Yares, co maintain the charaéter of your city. and prove co Haminron’s measures served to sharpen and bring into 
ato conte the national arena the conflict between two schools of 

fag eg thought that had their origin as far back as the Revolu- 
tion. The differences between the debtor-farmers and the 
conservative classes in the days before the Constitution 
were emphasized with the result that two political parties appeared, each ignoring state lines in its member- 
ship. On one side, under the Secretary of the Treasury, were ranged the large merchants, the manutfac- 
turers, the bondholders, the lawyers and the clergy — those who above all desired stability and prosperity. 
Against this compact minority was arrayed the mass of the people, the impoverished farmers, the self-reliant 
pioneers, the apprentices — those who saw no need for a strong government, much less for a strong central 
government. Of this party 
Thomas Jefferson became 


the recognized leader. 


As honefting Independent men, therefore, come forward and difappoint PARTY RAGE, and UN- 
REASONABLE ENVY, by giving CLINTON your votes, : 


A Faizxy to UNION, ann tAENEW CONSTITUTION, 
APRIL g0,'1785. 


418 MHandbill on New York Politics, 1789, from the copy 
in the New York Historical Society 


THE PRESS PLAYS A 
LARGE PART IN 
POLITICS 


To both sides the issue seemed 
clear-cut and fundamental. The 
followers of Jefferson charged 
that the administration leaders 
were under British influence, 
and that they were utilizing 
their power to favor a special 
and sectional class. We were 
“galloping into monarchy.” 
The Hamiltonians, in turn, re- 
garded their opponents as wild 
anarchists whose talk of liberty 
and democracy could mean 
nothing else than a desire to 
bring in the rule of the mob. 
The press took up the battle. 
Indeed, John Fenno, editor of 
the Gazette of the United States, 
founded in New York, 1787, had 
early found in Hamilton a pa- 
tron. Philip Freneau, the poet, 
in 1791 was persuaded to edit |] a 
the National Gazette, founded in 420 From, goples of both news. 
that year to support Jefferson. Library 
Under his management the bitterest invective and personal 
spite were unleashed in the party struggle. 
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421 The ‘Republican Court,’’ from the engraving by A. H. Ritchie (1822-95) after the painting Lady Washington's 
Reception by Daniel Huntington (1816-1906), original in the Brooklyn Museum 


THE “REPUBLICAN COURT” 

THE pomp and ceremony thrown about Washington and his administration came in for especial derision and 
satire. Hamilton’s suggestion that coins be struck with the image of the President of the day, the Senate’s 
weighty deliberations on the matter of the presidential title — should it be “His Highness the President of 
the United States of America and Protector of their Liberties,” or simply “His Patriotic Majesty’’ — Wash- 
ington’s cream-colored carriage bedecked with medallions, all these Freneau held up to fierce ridicule. He 
took particular delight in ridiculing Mrs. Washington’s receptions, the “Republican Court” of the Monocrats. 
Their frigid formality furnished an occasion rarely lost, despite the obvious distress of the President. 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


MEANWHILE in France a 
series of events were tak- 
ing place which were to 
influence the internal 
politics of the United 
States for a score of 
years. The opening acts 
of the French Revolution, 
and particularly such 
dramatic events as the 
storming of the Bastille, 
aroused great enthusiasm 
throughout the United 
States. It seemed as 
though France were 
about to follow the foot- 
steps of the American 
colonies by casting off 
tyranny and establishing 


: Ss -a constitutional govern- 
422 The Storming of the Bastille, from the Collection Complete des Tableaux Historiques de la Revolution 
Francaise, Paris, 1798, in the New York Public Library ment. 


423 The Execution of Lou 
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is XVI, from the Collection Complete des Tableaux Historiques de la Revolution Francaise, Paris, 1798 


REACTION AGAINST FRENCH VIOLENCE 


Bur as the Revolution in France progressed and assumed 4 violent character, a distinct reaction took place 
among certain classes of the American people. The execution of Louis XVI was the turning point. This act, 
together with stories of the flouting of the Christian religion, turned conservative Americans against the 


Revolution. 


the King and the proclamation of a Republic. 
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24 Title-p e of John Adams’ essays, first pub- 
‘i lished in 1 mage 0, inthe New York Public Library 


political struggles of the country 
and added to the growing hostility 
between the Federalists and the 
Republicans. 


ARGUMENTS ON THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Prominent Americans took sides 
in the clash between the expo- 
nents of the principles of the 
French Revolution and the con- 
servatives. In 1790, John Adams 
published a weighty argument on 
the principles of government to 
show that public affairs should be 
trusted to ‘“‘the rich, the well- 
born and the able.’ Then in 
1791 appeared Thomas Paine’s 
Rights of Man, written in reply 
to Burke’s Reflections on the Rev- 
olution in France, 1790, and 
welcomed by Jeffersonians as po- 
litical gospel. Its circulation was 
a million and a half copies. 


Democratic Americans, however, became even more enthusiastic as a result of the execution of 
This division of sentiment was carried over to the internal 


RIGHTS OF MAN: 


ANSWER to Mz. BURK E’s ATTACK 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
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425 "Tlle-page of ees Baines reply to 
Burke, in the New York Public Library 
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426 Extracts from the minutes of the first meeting, 1793, of the Democratic- Mepublieat Society of Philadelphia, from 
the original in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN RADICALS IMITATE THE FRENCH 


Enruvsiasm for the French Revolution among the followers of Jefferson expressed itself in the erection of 
Liberty poles. The term “Republican” now became the favored title of the party. Some of Jefferson’s 


followers went to the extent of direct imitation of the French Revolutionists. “Democratic clubs”? were 
formed in various cities, based on the model of the Jacobin Club in Paris. These clubs held secret meetings 


and their members addressed each other as “‘citizen,”’ in the manner of the French. 


SATIRES ON THE JEFFERSONIANS 


Pourricat lampoons were used by both parties. The Jacobiniad was a satire upon the followers of Jefferson, 
who are pictured as ignorant and illiterate boors aping the radicalism of the Jacobin clubs of France. 


THE JACOBINIAD. gt 


No. VIL 

ead 
Our readers are, doubtlefs, all im- 
fee to hear the great Vina, whom we 
on the point of fpeaking- But we muit 
entreat them to poftpone theis cusiofity, for 
a few moments, unal we have int weed 
the following wine ey curiofity, which we 
have juft received from a correfpopdent, 

who pledges himfelf for its authenticity. 


COPY of « COMPACT, 
to be figned by every candidate, previqus to 
his admiffion into the conftitutional fociet 
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‘tion, by brother Tommy : the /pelling, y 
the sscaxTany, verbatim et literatim. 
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427 From J. 8. J. Gardiner, Remarks on the Jacobiniad, Boston, 1795 
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THE FRENCH ENVOY ARRIVES 


TricoLor cockades and Democratic societies sprang up 
everywhere. In the midst of this agitation the French 
envoy, Genét, arrived at Charleston. After ten days of 
hilarious welcome, he began a triumphal progress to Phila- 
delphia, traveling through a region disgruntled with the 
administration — an administration which naturally eyed 
this exuberance with suspicion. 


Art Society 


428 Edmond Charles Genét, 
Ezra Ames in the Albany (N. Y.) Institute and Historical and 
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1765-1834, from the portrait by 


AMERICA IS NEUTRAL IN THE 


FRANCO-BRITISH WAR 
WuiILeE Genét was being féted in Charleston, news of war 
between France and Great Britain caused the cabinet 
grave concern. America was tied by bonds of gratitude 
and treaty to France. That country, indeed, had been 
promised, in case of attack, special privileges in American 
ports. Should, then, Genét be received as the representa- 


tive of the favored 
nation? What 
would this mean to 


429 Washington’s Proclamation of Neutrality, dated Apr. 22, 1793, 
from a printed copy in the New York Public Library 


American commerce, most of which was with England? Hamilton 
favored cancellation of the French treaties as no longer effective; 
Jefferson would countenance anything short of war with Britain. 
The upshot was an agreement to receive Genét, but to interpret the 
treaty privileges of France with strictness; and, lastly, to issue a Presi- 
dential proclamation warning all citizens to refrain from acts hostile 
to any of the belligerents. 


HAMILTON DEFENDS NEUTRALITY 


TuE proclamation angered the opponents of the administration. Their 
newspapers lauded Genét and virulently attacked the administration 
and the President. The French agent wrote to his superiors at Paris: 
“You could appreciate the value of the declarations of neutrality which 
have been made if you knew the enthusiasm and the entire devotion of 
our friends in the United States.”’ He even asserted that the President 
had exceeded his powers in issuing such a declaration. This was seized 
upon by Jefferson and the Republicans as an ingenious weapon with 
which to strike the administration. Hamilton’s pen came to the 
rescue. In the Gazette of the United States appeared seven letters from 
“‘Pacificus,” ably defending the action of April 22. 


FOR THE GAZETTE. 


Mr. Fenno, 
Ie attempts are making very dangerous 

to the peace, and it is to be feared not 
very Sriendly to the conititution of the Uni- 
ted Scateseit becomes the duty of thefe who 
with well to both to endeavor to prevent 
their fuccefs. 

The objections, which have been railed 
again{t the proclamation of neutrality lately 
iffued by the Prefident, have been urged ina 
fpirit of acrimony and invective, which de- 
monttrates that more was in view than mere- 
ly a free difcuffion of an important pubhe 
meafure 3 that the difeuffion covers a defign 
of weakening the confidence of the people in 
the author of the meafure, inorder to remove 
or leffen a powerful obftacle to the fuccefs of 
an oppofition to the government, which how- 
ever it may change its form, according to 
circumftances, feems ftill to be adhered to 
and purfued with perfevering induftry. 

This refletion-adds to the motives con- 
neéted with the meafure itfelf to recommend 
endeavors, by proper explanations, to place 
it ina juft light. Such explanations at leaft 
cannot but be fatisfactory to thofe who may 
not have leifure or opportunity for purfuing 
themfelves an invettigation of the fubject 
and who may with to perceive, that the poli- 
cy of the government is not inconfifent with 
its obligations or its honor. 

The objeftions in queftion fall under four 


430 Extract from the first of Hamilton's 
letters signed ‘‘Pacificus’’ in support of 
neutrality, from the Gazette of the United 
States, June 29, 1793, in the New York Public 
Library 
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MADISON REPLIES TO HAMILTON 


TueEsE letters were too much for Jefferson. He ap- 
pealed to Madison for aid. “For God’s sake, my 
dear sir, take up your pen... and cut him to 
pieces in the face of the public.” Madison responded 
under the name of “Helvidius.”” It was a battle 
between two of the best minds of the day and its 
results, so far as influencing public opinion, were 
inconclusive. 


THE FRENCH ENVOY 


MEANWHILE the conduct of Genét had been alienat- 
ing his friends. With cool disregard of international 
etiquette, he began his business without first pre- 
senting his credentials to the Government. He com- 
missioned privateers, appointed consuls and prepared 
measures of offense against the Spanish settlements 
in Louisiana. Received with hauteur by Washington 
on May 18, he used the press to denounce the 
cowardice of France’s turncoat ally and to appeal 
over the heads of the Government to the people. To 
Jefferson Washington then wrote: “Is the minister 
of the French Republic to set the acts of this Govern- 
ment at defiance with impunity?” His cabinet 
answered, ““No!” The most exacting country could 
no longer counsel forbearance, and Jefferson agreed 
that the French Government should be asked to recall 
their tactless and insolent envoy. 
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DIPLOMATIC COMPLICATIONS ARISE 


On August 3 he 
“He will sink the Republi- 
can interest if they do not abandon him. Hamilton presses 
eagerly an appeal —e.g., to the people. Its consequences you 
Though the 
Republican cause thus suffered, feeling for France remained 
friendly, as is shown by the activities of the numerous “ Demo- 
To this, grievances against Eng- 
land largely contributed. She had not yet executed several of the 
provisions of the treaty of 1783; the United States was still 
refused privileges of trade with British colonies; with the out- 
break of war between France and England new sources of irri- 
tation appeared. France threw open to American vessels her 
West Indian ports, while our trade with European ports ex- 
panded. England hastened to claim the right to seize, as con- 
traband of war, provisions bound for France and vessels attempt- 
ing to run her blockade of French ports. In execution of these 
regulations she proceeded to search American vessels on the high 
seas and to impress any sailors found to be of English birth. 
This situa- 
tion the Republicans tried to exploit to their own advantage. 


JEFFERSON’S action had its political aspect. 
wrote to Madison concerning Genét: 


may readily seize, but I hope we shall prevent it.” 


cratic Societies” (No. 426). 


Early in 1794 war with England seemed inevitable. 
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433 John Jay, from the miniature in oil, 1793, by John 
crumbul in the School of the Fine Arts, Yale Uni- 
versity 


In January, Madison presented to the House seven resolutions urging economic retaliation for Britain’s 
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434 Title and first page of WVAahinEton's Proclamation on the Jay 


Treaty, 1794, from the engrossed copy in the Department of State, 
Washington 


harsh measures. Bills to fortify harbors, to build frig- 
ates, to strengthen the army, were rushed through 
the Congress. In March a temporary embargo was 
laid on British commerce. 


THE JAY TREATY 


In April, 1794, Washington dispatched Chief Justice 
John Jay to England as a special envoy. The 
British had not surrendered the frontier forts in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty of 1783; 
old American debts to British merchants remained 
unpaid, with the merchants prevented from taking 
legal action. It was Jay’s task to prevent the two 
nations from drifting into war. The treaty which 
bears his name pleased no one, but it represented 
the best the young United States, with practically 
no international prestige, could obtain from the 
mother country. England agreed to surrender the 
forts; the debts were to be referred to a claims com- 
mission; the British grievance that the Loyalists 
had not been indemnified for their losses was bal- 
anced against the American grievance that the British 
army during the war had carried off many valuable 
slaves. The East Indian trade was opened to Amer- 
ican vessels but the much desired trade with the West 
Indies was restricted to vessels of seventy tons or less, 
with other provisions to prevent the carrying of sugar 
and other subtropical products from America to 
Europe. The Senate after a bitter debate ratified the 
treaty but eliminated the clause relating to the West 
Indies. 
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POPULAR PROTEST GREETS THE TREATY 


WueEn, in the summer of 1795, the treaty came to public knowl- 
edge, protest was vehement. Jay became the most unpopular 
man in America. In Boston and Charleston he was burned in 
effigy. Hamilton was stoned in New York when he endeavored 
to speak for Jay. The treaty was labeled pro-British and anti- 
French. State legislatures declared it unconstitutional. It 
became the football of furious party politics. 
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435 Jay Burned in Effigy, from B. J. Lossing, Our Country, 
New York, 1905, after a drawing by F. O. C. Darley 


FISHER AMES’ SPEECH 


Onty after a hard struggle, marked by the brilliant 
and persuasive oratory of Fisher Ames of Massachu- 
setts, did the House, in the ensuing winter, vote the 
appropriations necessary to effectuate it. The vote 
was close, the resolution being carried by fifty-one to 
forty-eight. New England cast only four votes 
against it and from the South there were but four 
votes in its favor. The prospect of the nullification 
of the treaty had alarmed the merchants; and their 
petitions addressed to the Congress played no small 
part in the final result. 


436 Fisher Ames, 1758-1808, from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
in Memorial Hall, Harvard University 


THE JAY TREATY BRINGS SOME ADVANTAGES 


As a means of avoiding war, 
the Jay Treaty was an act of 
wisdom. And in its less 
contentious clauses America 
profited by it. Under its 
provisions commissions were 
established to settle a variety 
of claims of the two parties 
and their nationals. Christo- 
pher Gore, later Senator 
from Massachusetts, was one 
of the commissioners to Eng- 
land; William Pinkney of 
Maryland, later Attorney- 
General under Madison and 
Minister to England and to 


437 Christopher Gore, 1758-1827, from_ the * 
portrait by John Trumbull in Memorial Hall, Russia, was another. The 


Harvard University eye 
damages awarded to the citi- 


438 William Pinkney, 1764-1822, from the por- 


zens of the United States proved greater i it- ral by. Rembrand’ Peale (71s) s60)iaueees 
of the U p greate than those received by Brit session of Mrs. Isabelle Mocoy jocae “Wash- 


ish subjects, and in yet another way the treaty served well. Library, New York 7. oo Sick Art Betoranee 
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439 From the engrossed copy of Washington’s Proclamation 
of the Treaty of San Lorenzo, 1795, in the Department of Staite, 


Washington 
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Last page of the Treaty of San Lorenzo, in the 
Department of State, Washington 


RIGHTS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
For years Spain had insisted upon the exclusive 
right of navigation on the Mississippi. Her 
efforts to enforce this claim aroused the ire of the 


people of Kentucky and Tennessee to such a 


point that they threatened to take the matter 
into their own hands. At this juncture the Presi- 
dent sent Thomas Pinckney, Minister at London, 
to Madrid to negotiate a treaty. He arrived at 
a favorable moment. 
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440 From the engrossed copy of Washington’s Proclamation 
of the Treaty of San Lorenzo, 1795, in the Department of 
State, Washington 


THE TREATY OF SAN LORENZO 


Gopoy, the Spanish Premier, was a Liberal. 
In 1794 news reached Madrid of the Jay 
Treaty (No. 434). Pinckney, wearied by 
fruitless negotiations, asked for his pass- 
ports, announcing that he was going to 
London. Godoy, fearing an alliance between 
the United States and England, therefore 
agreed to the Treaty of San Lorenzo. The 
boundary between the United States and 
Florida was fixed, and the Mississippi was 
thrown open to American navigation,with the 
privilege of using New Orleans as a port. The 
West had gained a route to the outer world. 
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442 Thomas Pinckney, 1750-1828, from a miniature 
in oil, 1791, by John Trumbull, in the School of 
the Fine Arts, Yale University 


JEFFERSON CHOSEN VICE-PRESIDENT 
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JOHN ADAMS ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Tue uproar over the Jay Treaty had not subsided before the 
election of 1796 began to stimulate party passions, already fierce. 
Washington let it be known that he wished to retire; thus for 
the first time the Presidency was thrown open to contest. Con- 
gressional caucuses were held to select candidates. Hamilton, 
Federalist leader, had little popular following; Jay was dis- 
qualified by the treaty; John Adams was therefore chosen. He 
was an aristocrat in thought and speech, but his many years in 
public life had made his name a household word. 


Apams was heartily disliked by his party leader. 
Honest, intelligent, partiotic, he did not possess the 
art of winning and working with his fellows. Stub- 
born and proud, he refused to subordinate himself to 
Hamilton, who during Washington’s administration 
had been the leader of the Federalist party. The 
latter therefore resorted to a questionable political 
trick whereby Adams’ companion on the Federalist 
ticket, Thomas Pinckney, popular because of the 
Spanish treaty, would be returned as President. But 
the scheme became known, the Adams electors re- 
fused to vote for Pinckney, and Jefferson, head of the 
Republican ticket, was elected vice-president. 


443 John Adams in court dress, from the portrait painted in England 
in 1783 by J. 8S. Copley, in Memorial Hall, Harvard University 


ADAMS IS HANDICAPPED BY FACTIONS 


444 John Adams, from the pastel portrait by Sharples 
in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


Tue new President, therefore, entered office after an election 
that showed real strength in the opposing party and factions 
within his own. Under such conditions, his effort to carry on 
the non-partisan policies of Washington proved unfortunate. 
His proposals to appoint Jefferson or Madison as Minister to 
France alienated the Hamiltonians; while his retention of the 
Washington cabinet, most of the members of which looked to 
Hamilton for leadership, served to weaken his administration 
and to strengthen the Republicans. John Adams may have 
been a profound student of government, but he was very slow 
in learning the lessons of practical politics. 
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MONROE PROVES 
AN INDISCREET 
MINISTER 


ALMost at the outset 
Adams was faced with a 
serious foreign problem. 
In 1794, to supplant the 
Federalist Gouverneur 
Morris, Washington had 
sent, as Minister to 
France, James Monroe, 
disciple of Jefferson. 
Monroe found France 
perturbed by the pend- 
ing Jay Treaty. In his 
efforts to appease the 
Directory he over- 
stepped the bounds of 


: #2 et diplomatic discretion, 
445 Pierre Auguste Adet, 1763-1832, from the pastel 


7 446 James Monroe, 1758-1831, from the pastel por- 
portrait by Sharples in Independence Hall, Phila- and was recalled in the trait by Sharples, about 1798, in Independence 
delphia 


povumn of 1796. Before mee 
departing he intimated that should Jefferson be elected in the campaign of 1796, compensation would be forth- 
coming for the offensive treaty. Acting upon the hint, the French Minister in the United States, Adet, 
_ worked more or less openly for the success of the Republicans. Such tactics still further increased Federalist 
dislike of France. 
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447 Charles Maurice Talleyrand-Perigord 1754-1838, from 448 Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 1746-1825, from the por- 
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AMERICA RESENTS INDIGNITY BY FRANCE 


Cuar.es Coreswortu Pinckney, Federalist successor to Monroe, was humiliatingly ae the ae oh 
domicile” which would permit him to remain in France. When news of this rebuff ie ae Bo es 
indignation was intense. Adams called Congress in special session in May, 1797, and, tel mh ane 
forcefully that the Directory had “treated us neither as allies nor me friends nor . a ies te i Sear 
mended the taking of measures of defense, to show the world that “‘we are not a degraded people hu 


: ni 
under a colonial spirit of fear. 
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Talleyrand’s Letter to Gerry, 1798, from the original 

in the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris 


TALLEYRAND SLIGHTS THE ENVOYS 


Apams, however, thought peaceful relations might still be 
preserved. He therefore appointed, with the confirmation of 
the Senate, John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry to join Pinckney 
in Paris. Gerry was a Massachusetts Republican and so not 
altogether objectionable to the Federalists, while his presence 
might mollify the testy French Directory. In October all 
three were informally received by Talleyrand as Foreign Minis- 
ter. A few days later they were approached by three persons, 
later distinguished as X, Y and Z, as agents of the Minister. 
They suggested that a gift of 1,200,000 francs might prove an 
aid to negotiations. “No, no, no, not a penny,” responded 
Pinckney. Then, after months of futile exchanges between the 
two parties, the commissioners gave up in disgust. Talleyrand 
prevailed upon Gerry to remain, which encouraged the Di- 
rectory to hope for a change of front by the United States, and 
intensified the foreign issue in American politics. 
(Translation) 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs [Talleyrand] 
to Mr. Gerry, Envoy of the United States. 


I have received, Sir, your letter of yesterday. Youinform me, 1st, that the journal 
presented contains all the informal negotiations communicated by the envoys to their 
government; 2nd, that the persons in question have not produced to your knowledge 
any authorization or document of any kind that would accredit them; 3rd. that three 
of the individuals mentioned (designating them in the order in which I have placed 
them as W, X, Y) are foreigners, and that the fourth, or Z, has acted only as messenger 
and interpreter. 


Paris, 13 Prairial, 6. 


Although I understand your reluctance to name these individuals, I must beg you at once to subordinate this to the importance of the matter. 
Will you please, therefore, 1st, either give me their names in writing, or tell them confidentially to the bearer; 2nd, name the woman referred to by 
Mr. Pinckney; 3rd, tell me whether any of the citizens attached to my staff and authorized by me to see the envoys have said one word which has the 
least relation to the shocking proposal that has been made by X and Y to remit any sum whatever for corrupt distribution. 


450 From a contemporary cartoon The Times; A Political Portrait, in the New York Historical Society 


WAR WITH FRANCE IS THREATENED 

Wuixe Adams awaited news from Paris, the war party was with difficulty restrained. But when, on April 3, 
1798, the President sent to Congress the dispatches from the commissioners describing their treatment, the 
resentment was unbounded. As the correspondence was published, Republicans joined with Federalists in 
calling for war. “Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute” became the universal rallying cry. Com- 
merce with France and her possessions was ordered stopped, the French treaties were abrogated, a direct tax 
was voted, and a large volunteer army, with Washington at its head, organized. All this pleased the Federal- 
ists, and especially Hamilton, who became the second in command of the new army. 
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A NAVY DEPARTMENT IS 
ESTABLISHED 


Amone the various measures for waging the un- 
declared war was an act establishing a navy de- 
partment, at the head of which Adams placed 
Benjamin Stoddert of Maryland, Revolutionary 
soldier and Georgetown merchant. Equipment 
for the new frigates, the Constitution, Constellation, 
and United States was voted; the merchant marine 
was permitted to arm for defense and offense; and 
in July, 1798, three squadrons sailed against the 
French in the West Indies. 


CONGRESS RESTRICTS 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 


Tse war spirit ran high. France had injured 
America more than once. The impudence of 
Genét and Adet (Nos. 428, 445) was not for- 
gotten. Scores of American merchantmen had 
been captured by French privateers. Then came 
George Logan’s trip to Paris for the purpose of 
averting war. ‘Talleyrand received him with 
marked courtesy. For in truth France wanted 
no war with the United States. Talleyrand’s con- 


451 Benjamin Stoddert, 1751-1813, from the portrait by E. F. Andrews in 
the office of the Secretary of the Navy, Washington 


duct had been bluster to win America at least to benevolent neutrality. But Logan was a Republican and 
his action was an unwarranted and partisan interference in diplomacy. So the Logan Act was passed, for- 
bidding an individual citizen to take part in a controversy with a foreign power. 


452 The Logan Act, 1799, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 
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A CONVENTION IS SIGNED WITH 
FRANCE, 1800 


bee be But Adams received Logan and welcomed the sug- 
~ gestion that Talleyrand was anxious for peace, and 
would give a proper reception to any Minister sent. 
The President wanted war as little as the French. 
He saw an opportunity to end it. Never lacking in 
courage, he now took the initiative. Without 
consulting a hostile cabinet, he sent to the Senate, 
in February, 1799, the nomination of William Vans 
Murray, then Minister to Holland, as Minister to 
France. To the Republicans the action of Adams 
-was endorsement from an unexpected quarter of 
their own contention, that it was foolish to talk of 
war with a country that was only too willing to be 
friendly if she in turn were not discriminated against. 
To the Federalists his action brought consternation. 
In the heat of his first reaction, a Federalist leader 
453 William Vans Murray, 1762-1803, from the miniature in the posses- wrote to Hamilton, “Had the foulest heart and the 
sion of V. Murray Sulivane, Cumberland, Md. ablest head in the world been permitted to select 
the most embarrassing and ruinous measure, perhaps it would have been precisely the one which has been 
adopted.” ‘Taking the initiative for his party, Hamilton insisted that the negotiations be placed in the hands 
of a commission, to include the new Minister, rather than of an individual. Adams finally agreed, nominating 
Oliver Ellsworth and Patrick Henry. When Henry declined the nomination, William R. Davie of North 
Carolina was substituted. After many months of discussion, a convention was signed at Paris in September, 
1800, which gave mutual satisfaction. Napoleon, now in power, did not insist on a renewal of the treaties of 
1778; while America did not press certain damage claims. Thus formally came to an end the only treaty 
of alliance between the United States and a European power. 


FOREIGNERS IN AMERICA MEET RESTRAINTS 


Tue ultra-Federalists were at the height of their power in the spring of 1798 when the X YZ affair had aroused 
a spirit of militant patriotism. The opportunity was not lost on those who felt that a check should be placed 
on democracy. The Whisky Rebellion, the Democratic societies so warmly espousing the doctrines of the 
French revolutionists, the scurrilous press which stopped at nothing to denounce public officials — these were 
signs of a decay of the constitutional theory that government was to protect property and to be administered 
by the able. Many Re- Ce Ribena nee ae ates BSS er 
publican leaders, notably ( RESS OF HE UNITED STATES 
Albert Gallatin — who 
had sympathized with the 
Whisky uprising — were 
of foreign birth, and so 
also were several of the 
more intemperate publi- 
cists. Hence the repres- 
sive measures of 1798. 
The term of residence for 
naturalization was raised 
from five to fourteen 
years; the President was 
given discretionary power 
to deport any obnoxious 
alien, and to arrest, im- 
prison, and deport dan- 


gerousenemy aliens. Jury 


a . 454 Title and first page of the Alien Enemies oe 1798, from the ae inal in th 
trial was not required. Department of State, Washington ss sig 


1e “ica of M on one and leven handed 
and pine -feven. 
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CONGRESS 
PROVIDES AGAINST 
SEDITION 


THESE drastic measures 
were designed to counter- 
act the exertions of 
French and Irish radicals 
within the country. Some 
thought Gallatin, Repub- 
lican leader, was a special 
objective of the acts. 
But the effects of the 
statutes were far-reach- 
ing. Hamilton predicted 
that “If we push things 
to an extreme, we shall 
then give to faction body 
and solidity.”” So it hap- 
pened. The Republican press at once made an outcry. To muzzle it came the Sedition Act, later to serve 
as a model for the espionage acts in the war of 1917-18. This made it a crime to publish any false or 
malicious writings against the Government, Congress, or the President, with intent to excite popular hatred 
of or resistance to them, or to bring them into contempt. It was aimed at a few Republican editors, per- 
haps unduly ardent in their political activity. But the law did not single out the Republicans; nor were 
they alone in the use of unrestrained language. ‘‘Fire-eating salamanders” and “poison-sucking toads” 
were some of the epithets of Fisher Ames, arch-Federalist, when he tried to describe his political opponents. 


455 Section 2, 3, and 4 of the Sedition Act, 1798, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 


CONGRESS AT ODDS OVER THE SEDITION ACT 


Apams made no effort to enforce the alien acts, for the more obnoxious French agitators left the country of 
their own accord; while the President, to the disgust of the extreme Federalists, derided the prospect of a 
foreign invasion. Yet, like the rest of his party, he wished that respect should be shown to public officials; 
and prosecutions under the Sedition Act received his approval. The first to suffer was Matthew Lyon, member 
of Congress from Vermont. A fiery Irishman, Lyon had worked up from poverty to the proprietorship of a 
newspaper which he called The Scourge of Aristocracy and Repository of Important Political Truth. As a rabid 
Republican, he was thoroughly hated by the Federalists and became the butt of their gibes. In January, 1798, 
irritated by Griswold, Federalist from Connecticut, Lyon in a passion spat in the face of his tormentor. The 
House took up the case, but the Federalists could not muster the two-thirds necessary for expulsion of a 
member. Griswold took matters into his 
own hands and on the fifteenth of Febru- 
ary suddenly attacked Lyon with a heavy 
bludgeon. The latter retaliated as best he 
could. The following day a resolution to 
expel both members was brought in, but 
nothing came of it. Scarcely had the 
Sedition Act passed when Lyon was 
arrested for publishing a letter accusing 
Adams of “unbounded thirst for ridicu- 
lous pomp, foolish adulation, and selfish 
avarice.” He was fined one thousand dol- 
lars and given four months in jail, during 
which time he was triumphantly reélected 
to Congress. Many years later the fine 
was refunded, with interest. On his re- 
lease from jail, his fine was paid through 
= the aid of Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, 
ag oa nacdiy Nea bacy and other Republicans of prominence. 
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JEFFERSON OPPOSES RESTRICTIONS ON POPULAR LIBERTY 


Prosecutions for a time continued, but their political effect soon caused the Government to abandon the 
laws. The measures had been aimed at radical aliens and their Jacobin sympathizers, the Republicans. The 
latter were loud in condemnation of them. Jefferson in October wrote to a friend: “The X,Y,Z fever has con- 
siderably abated through the country, and the alien and sedition laws are working hard. I fancy that some 
of the State Legislatures will take strong ground on this occasion. For my own part, I consider those laws as 
merely an experiment on the American mind, to see how far it will bear an avowed violation of the Constitu- 
tion. If this goes down, we shall immediately see attempted another act of Congress, declaring that the 
President shall continue in office during life, reserving to another occasion the transfer of the succession to his 
heirs, and the establishment of the Senate for life.” In short, Jefferson saw in the rising tide of objection to 
the administration and its acts fine campaign material. To ensure that “strong ground of the State legisla- 
tures,” he drafted a set of resolutions which he 
placed in the hands of John Breckinridge of the 
Kentucky legislature, where, with minor changes, 
they were enthusiastically adopted. But Jefferson 
saw more than campaign material in the sedition 
law. The enactment impaired the right of free 
speech and free press without which the govern- 
mental experiment in the United States must fail. 
The common people rallied to his support as he 
led the attack upon the Federalist aristocracy. 
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457 Kentucky Resolutions, Nov. 10, 1798, from an early copy 
in the Massachusetts Archives 


STATES RIGHTS RESOLUTIONS PASS 
IN VIRGINIA 


JEFFERSON persuaded Madison to draft for the Virginia 
legislature resolutions similar to those of Kentucky. This 
was done. ‘These two documents, destined later to encour- 
age doctrines of nullification and of secession, though con- 
demned by other states, made a profound sensation. Many 
years later Madison wrote of them: “The Resolutions were 
for political effect, intended as a party platform to arouse 
the Republican sentiment throughout the country and 
secure a general condemnation of the Federalist centraliza- 
tion.” If this was the purpose, they were highly successful. 


458 Virginia Resolutions, Dec. 21, 1798, from the copy in 
the Library of Congress BY: 
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459 The Passing of the Federalists, from Zhe Columbian Centinel, Mar. 4, 1801, published by Benjamin Russell, Boston 


CENTRALIZED POWER RECEIVES A SETBACK 


No more bitter election campaign has ever been fought than that of 1800. The Federalists, intrenched in 
public office, arraigned their opponents as Jacobins and raised the bugaboo of a French plot to sever Ken- 
tucky from the Union. But the ean did not listen. In despair the F ederalists appealed to the “‘friends of 
society, religion, and good order” to support an administration whose record of service was so full. Upon 
that record the Republicans, deftly led by Jefferson and Burr, concentrated their attack. Centralization of 
power, suppression of constitutional liberties, increased and direct taxation, swollen civil service, all came in 
for reproof. Disaffection in Federalist ranks added to their troubles. As state after state swung to Jefferson 
the Federalists became frantic. When, despite Hamilton, Burr carried New York for the Republicans, the 
result was practically certain. The Federalists had fallen. Never again did the party elect a President of the 
United States. 


46 Senate Chamber of the First Congress, Sixth ar Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, from a photograph 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE VIRGINIA DYNASTY 


HE party that came into power on the wave of the Revolution of 1800 was pre- 
eminently the party of Jefferson. As a party leader, Jefferson is without a peer. 
“In his understanding of mass psychology, he had no equal. When a measure 

was passed or a policy adopted in Philadelphia, he knew the reactions in the woods of 
Georgia without waiting for letters and papers. This rare insight into the mass mind 
made him a brilliant propagandist. . . . In his leadership we find more of leading than 
of driving. He had a genius for gently and imperceptibly insinuating his own views into 
the minds of others and leaving them with the impression that they had conceived the 
ideas and convinced Jefferson. . . . Jefferson was the original “Easy Boss.’ . . . Jefferson 
was the most resourceful politician of his time. For every problem he had a solution. 
He teemed with ideas. These were his shock troops. If he seemed motionless, it was 
because by a nod or look he had put his forces on the march. Like the wiser of the modern 
bosses, he knew the virtue of silence. When in doubt, he said nothing. When certain of 
his course, he said nothing — to his foes. It was impossible to smoke him out when he 
preferred to stay in. In the midst of abuse he was serene. And he was a stickler for party 
regularity. He appreciated the possibilities of organization and discipline. When money 
was needed for party purposes, his friends would receive a note: ‘I have put you down for 


so much.’ . . ._ He was never too big for the small essential things, and he was a master 
of detail. . . . His energy was dynamic and he was tireless. He never rested on his arms 
or went into winter quarters. His fight was endless.” — CLaupE G. BoweErs, Jefferson and 


Hamilton, 1925, pp. 107-111. Such was the man who came to the Presidency in 1801. 

The degree of success attained by Jefferson and the causes of his failures as well as of 
his achievements may be found embodied in the remarkable words of Josiah Quincy, 
polished orator and arch-Federalist. In the course of the debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the suspension of the Embargo (1808), Quincy said: “We are but a young 
nation. The United States are scarcely yet hardened into the bone of manhood. The 
whole period of our national existence has been nothing else than a continued series of 
prosperity. The miseries of the Revolutionary war were but as the pangs of parturition. 
The experience of that period was of a nature not to be very useful after our nation had 
acquired an individual form and a manly constitutional character. It is to be feared we 
have grown giddy with good fortune, attributing the greatness of our prosperity to our 
own wisdom, rather than to a course of events, and a guidance, over which we had no in- 
fluence. It is to be feared that we are now entering that school of adversity, the first 
blessing of which is to chastise an overweening conceit of ourselves.’’ Quincy, in short, 
believed that the progress of the country was due, not to the somewhat undiscerning 
though eager experimentation of the Republicans, but to factors imbedded in non- 
political institutions. These institutions, chiefly economic, Jefferson had found none 
too pliant. Less doctrinaire devices than his were needed to promote the general welfare. 
The times of adversity prophesied by Quincy came in 1812. Yet from the clouds of the 
War of 1812 the country emerged with a new, unchastened spirit of optimism. The 
“Era of Good Feeling” was a time of rejoicing, when men felt that their country had 
been tested and found good. The nation was vigorous, self-reliant, hopeful. 
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THE VIRGINIA DYNASTY 


THOMAS JEFFERSON BECOMES 
PRESIDENT, 1801 


Tue success of Jefferson was honestly dreaded by 
numerous intelligent folk. The Reverend Timothy 
Dwight, President of Yale, prophesied that ‘the 
Bible would be cast into a bonfire, our holy worship 
changed into a dance of Jacobin phrensy, our wives 
and daughters dishonored, and our sons converted 
into the disciples of Voltaire and the dragoons of 
Marat.” Little wonder that, when it was learned 
that the electoral vote had been a tie between Jeffer- 
son and Burr, the Federalist caucus chose to support 
the latter as the lesser of two evils. Only the pressure 
of Hamilton secured, on the thirty-sixth ballot, the 
selection of Jefferson, who he thought would “pursue 
a temporizing rather than a violent system.” 


JEFFERSON’S MYSTIFYING PERSONALITY 


THE man so distrusted was indeed a perplexing in- 
dividual. Born, in 1743, of good Virginia aristocracy, 
he was a lifelong believer in the people and in their 
desire and capacity to govern themselves. Studious 
and retiring, he nevertheless for a generation led a 
political party with deftness and aplomb. A cul- 
tivated gentleman who with reluctance left the 
brilliant life of Paris to joim Washington’s cabinet, 
he in a few short years was condoning the Terror as a 
mere incident in a beneficent development. 
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461 Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1826, from the portrait painted in 1803 by 
Rembrandt Peale, in the New York Historical Society 


His partisanship dates from this period: and as time passed his 


ee eee unfolded still further. In et 1787, he was described as “an American who is at once 


From the portrait of Jefferson by Mather Brown (1761-1831), 
eee in TonGor about 1785, courtesy of Charles Francis Adams, 
Boston 


a musician, skilled in drawing, a geometrician, an 
astronomer, a natural philosopher, legislator and 
statesman. It seemed as if from his youth he had 
placed his mind, as he had done his house (Monti- 
cello), upon an elevated situation, from which he 
might contemplate the universe.’ By September, 
1792, Hamilton thought he possessed the true picture 
of Jefferson. With irony he wrote: “Mr. Jefferson 
has hitherto been distinguished as the quiet, modest, 
retiring philosopher; as the plain, simple, unambi- 
tious republican. He shall not now, for the first 
time, be regarded as the intriguing incendiary, the 
aspiring turbulent competitor. How long is it since 
that gentleman’s real character may have been 
divined, or whether this is only the first time that the 
secret has been disclosed, I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the history of his political life to de- 
termine; but there is always a ‘first tume’ when 
characters studious of artful disguises are unveiled; 
when the visor of stoicism is plucked from the brow 
of the epicurean; when the plain garb of Quaker 
simplicity is stripped from the concealed voluptuary; 
when Caesar, coyly refusing the proffered diadem, is 
seen to be Caesar rejecting the trappings, but tena- 
ciously grasping the substance of imperial domina- 


utero 
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MACLAY’S PEN PORTRAIT OF 
JEFFERSON 


Iv 1790, Senator Maclay thus described the Demo- 
cratic leader: ‘“‘Jefferson is a slender man, has 
rather the air of stiffness in his manner. His 
clothes seem too small for him. » He sits in a loung- 
ing manner, on one hip commonly, and with one 
of his shoulders elevated above the other. His face 
has a sunny aspect. His whole figure has a loose 
shackling air. He has a rambling vacant look, 
and nothing of that firm, collected deportment 
which I expected would dignify the presence of a 
secretary or minister. I looked for gravity, but 
a laxity of manner seemed shed about him. He 
spoke almost without ceasing, but even his dis- 
course partook of his personal demeanor. It was 
loose and rambling; and yet he scattered informa- 
tion wherever he went, and some even brilliant 
sentiments sparkled from him.” There is a strik- 
ing contrast between the portrayal of the third 
President by the politician Maclay, and the artist. 
Stuart. 


463 Jeffersonin 1799, from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart in the Bowdoin 
Museum of Fine Arts, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 


JEFFERSON WANTS A “WISE AND FRUGAL GOVERNMENT” 
JEFFERSON’S creed was simple, however variegated his conduct. Nowhere is it better stated than in the 
inaugural address, delivered by him in the new capitol. ‘Let us, with courage and confidence, pursue our 
own Federal and Republican principles; our attachment to union and representative government. 
Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from 
the exterminating havoc of one-quarter of the globe; 
too high-minded to endure the degradations of the 
others; possessing a chosen country, with room 
enough for our descendants to the thousandth and 
thousandth generation; entertaining a due sense of 
our equal right to the use of our own faculties, to the 
acquisition of our own industry, to honor and con- 
fidence from our fellow-citizens, resulting not from 
birth, but from our actions and from our sense of 
them; enlightened by a benign religion, professed 
indeed and practised in various forms, yet all of them 
inculeating honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, 
and the love of man; acknowledging and adoring an 
overruling Providence, which, by all its dispensa- 
tions, proves that it delights in the happiness of man 
here, and his greater happiness hereafter; with all 
these blessings, what more is necessary to make us a 
happy and prosperous nation? Still one thing more, 
fellow-citizens, a wise and frugal government which 
shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall 
leave them free to regulate their own pursuit of in- 
dustry and improvement, and shall not take from 
the mouth the bread it has earned. This is the sum 
of good government and this is necessary to close the 


circle of our felicities.”’ 462) Brom she portealt of Sonos a teas | ‘ 
. b , 1821, by Thomas S — 
in the Library of the United States Military Academy, West Poa ny. 
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JEFFERSON’S CHIEF ADVISERS 


JEFFERSON'S cabinet selections still further illumi- 
nate the man. Three, Henry Dearborn and Levi 
Lincoln of Massachusetts and Gideon Granger of 
Connecticut, came from the stronghold of Federal- 
ism, which had given Jefferson but one vote in the 
electoral college. Robert Smith of Maryland became 
head of the Navy Department. These men were 
either of mediocre ability or in charge of military 
administration, a matter in which the President took 
little interest. His real advisers were two, Madison 
as Secretary of State and Gallatin at the Treasury. 
Albert Gallatin was the ablest financier among the 
Republicans. A graduate of the University of 
Geneva, he had come to America in 1780. Since his 
election to the House of Representatives in 1795 he 
had made public finance his special study. In that 
body he had become the recognized Republican 
leader. Gallatin’s thirteen years as Secretary of the 
Treasury developed a policy pleasing to his leaders 
and their supporters. His major care at this time 
was to reduce the public debt. His economy was on 
a fair way to achievement when foreign disturbances 
came to disrupt his thrifty plans. 
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465 Albert Gallatin, 1761-1849, from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


CONGRESS IS GUIDED BY RANDOLPH 


Wrri a working majority in both Houses, the administrative program fared well. Persons still confined under 
the Sedition Act were pardoned; the Hamiltonian whisky tax was repealed, the residence requirement for 


dolph of Roanoke, 1773-1833, from the portrait by Ches 
a R92 -1866) jn the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C, 


ter 


naturalization reéstablished at five years, and the 
army, navy aud diplomatic corps reduced. The 
President’s spokesman was John Randolph of 
Roanoke, who had entered the House on the wave 
of opposition to the Alien and Sedition Acts and was 
This 


But now he 


to prove a consistent strict constructionist. 
led him later to break with Jefferson. 
was administration leader and his keen wit and 
sarcasm were employed against the Federalist 
enemies. The first clash with the Federalists came 
early. On February 13, 1801, the hang-over Con- 
gress had passed a Judiciary Act (No. 404) which 
set up a machinery of courts which the Republicans 
considered needlessly expensive. Worse than this, 
Adams had in the last hours of his administration 
filled the sixteen new judgeships with stanch Fed- 
eralists, among them defeated Congressmen. The 
incoming Republicans regarded the measure, and 
with some cause, as a partisan device designed to 
perpetuate Federalist power. Repeal was accom- 
plished on March 31, 1802. “Judges created for po- 
litical purposes, and for the worst of purposes under 
a republican government, for the purpose of opposing 
the National will, from this day cease to exist,” 
rejoiced the National Intelligencer. 
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JEFFERSON AND MARSHALL HAVE 
OPPOSING VIEWS 


In June, two of the new judges sitting in the Supreme 
Court had instructed the District Attorney to prosecute 
the editor of the National Intelligencer for libel against the 
Judiciary. Though the matter was dropped, it had spurred 
Jefferson’s zeal to get rid of such partisans. Another event 
soon after strengthened this desire. On January 20, John 
Adams had nominated John Marshall of Virginia, acting 
Secretary of State, to be Chief Justice. Marshall had long 
been the subject of Jefferson’s dislike, while Marshall 
thought no better of the new President. The opinions of 
the Chief Justice in the famous case of Marbury vs. Madi- 
son, 1803, were regarded by Jefferson with high indignation 
as an unwarranted and partisan “attempt in subversion 
of the individuals of the Executive Cabinet within their 
peculiar departments.” Indeed, the contemporary criti- 
cism of Marshall’s opinion was chiefly of this character; 
almost no attention was paid to the enunciation of that 
principle of judicial review that has since made Marbury 
vs. Madison a “leading case.” 


467 John Marshall, 1755-1835, from the portrait by John Wesley 
Jarvis (1780-1840) in the possession of R. S. Marshall, Ports- 
spouts, Va., courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library, New 

ork 


THE REPUBLICANS ATTACK THE JUDICIARY 


Bir by bit, the Republicans became convinced that they could not hope to govern the country with the 
judiciary in the hands of hostile partisans. Hence began a general attack on the judges. They first dealt 
with John Pickering of the Federal District court in New Hampshire. As he was a drunkard and mentally 
incapacitated, it was easy to secure his impeachment by the House and removal by the Senate. Then 
charges were brought against Samuel Chase of the Supreme Court. Chase had been a Revolutionary 
hero, but since 1796 his conduct on the bench had been notoriously partisan. His handling of cases under 
the Alien and Sedition Acts was remembered by Republicans with hatred. He had actively campaigned for 
Adams in 1800. This was 
no unusual action for the 
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468 Title-page of the pamphlet in the 
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judges of the day; but 
when, in May, 1803, in 
the course of charging a 
grand jury, Chase at- 
tacked the President and 
his principles, Jefferson 
gave the word to prose- 
cute. But the House, and 
its manager, John Ran- 
dolph, overdid it. The 
Senate refused to find 
Chase guilty. The attack 
on the judiciary had failed. 
Not until 1811 did a ma- 
jority of the Supreme 
Court owe their selection 
to the Republicans; even 
then Marshall’s person- 
ality and views continued 
to dominate. 


469 Samuel Chase, 1741-1811, from the portrait by C. W. 
Peale in Independence Hall, Philadelphia 
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THE LOUISIANA COLONY 
BECOMES A CHILD OF FRANCE 


Meranwaite, the shifting currents of Euro- 
pean politics were creating a new issue. Napo- 
leon was master of France and eager to extend 
his power. War with England was closing; 
Talleyrand pointed to America as a fruitful 
scene for new glory. So on Oct. 1, 1800, by | So ee 
the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, Spain was | Le Général de Divifion VICTOR, Copitain 

persuaded to cede Louisiana to France. In | - ; ’ LOUISIAN: 
March, 1802, the Peace of Amiens threw open a 
to France the high seas. These developments bie eter sc wee Courcecenertnancoscss 

perturbed the United States. No man in the | 1A LOUISIANE ef redevenue ue Propeiceé de le Republique Fraogait. 
country was more interested in the welfare | {tc Timmect Bonapante, 
of the West than the President. Now, when 


NERS LOUISIA: 


° c ea : ° efforts pour “a 
the settlement of 1763 with Spain seemed He, vous nfaver pli qu'y imprimer fe mouvement de ¥ HS, que “yous 
: ff a Paver pr eau a 
about to be reopened to the disadvantage of eee Ce 
America he wrote Robert R. Livingston, eos Bere Gt 


Minister at Paris: “There is on the globe one 
single spot, the possessor of which is our 
natural and habitual enemy. It is New 
Orleans. . . .” So long as that outlet for the 
Mississippi country was in the lax and indolent 
hands of Spain trouble could be avoided, but 
once let the strongest of European countries, 
controlled by the indomitable ambition of 
Napoleon, enter the country, and American 
interests were at hazard. 


470 The French Proclamation to the people of Louisiana, 1802, from the 


(Translation) 


In the name of the French Republic, Victor, General of Division, Captain General 
of Louisiana, to the Louisianians. 


Dear Louisianians: 

By a treaty made between the French Government and His Majesty the King of 
Spain, Louisiana has become a property of the French Republic. I come in the name 
of its First Consul, the immortal Napoleon, to take possession of your interesting 
Colony, and to join your fortunes to the brilliant destinies of the French People. 

Up to the present time, dear Lousianians, in spite of your wise conduct, and all your 
efforts for the aggrandizement of your Colony, you have been able to stamp the result 
of your activities only within the narrow circle of your old possessions; you have not 
been able to take advantage of all the resources offered for agriculture in this vast and 
fecund territory; you have not been able to turn to the profit of a larger commerce all 
the rich fruits of your happy soil. 

I come in the name of our Government to offer you means to multiply your pleas- 
ures; I bring you the laws that have made the glory of the French Nation, for they 
assure its tranquillity and its happiness. Surrounded by just and enlightened magis- 
trates, we shall vie with you in establishing incorruptible justice in your midst. A 
wise and far-sighted administration will give movement and life to agriculture and to 
all branches of industry and of commerce. I bring you brothers like myself who even 
though we have not previously met you, know you well enough to esteem and cherish 
you. Henceforth all delightfully mingling together, we shall form a family, each one of 
whose members shall work for the happiness and prosperity of all. I shall feel for you 
the tenderness of the father that I have become; I shall show unceasingly the solicitude 
of the mother-country to provide the Colony with anything that it may need. 

Dear Lousianians, do not fear the imposing group of warriors who surround me. 
The glory that they have acquired in battle merits your esteem; the virtues that dis- 
g tinguish them will permit you to love them. They shall respect your rights and your 

properties, and I assure you that you can only praise their conduct. As for myself, 
471 Robert R. Livingston, 1746-1813, from the portrait dear Louisianians, my happiness will be assured if I can assure your own by my watch- 
about 1796 by St. Memin, in the New York Public Library fulness and my care. 


VICTOR 


JEFFERSON USES DIPLOMACY TO AVOID WAR 
Rumor of the treaty of cession came to Washington. Before it was a certainty, the Spanish Government in 
New Orleans closed the port on the technical ground that the United States had failed to apply for the exten- 
sion of the privilege as provided for in the Pinckney treaty of 1795. The West was aroused; but Jefferson, 
abhorring war, thought diplomacy might succeed. Livingston was instructed to impress France with our 
determination to keep the Mississippi open, and with that end in view to sound Napoleon on the purchase of 
West Florida and New Orleans. Monroe, Jefferson’s favorite diplomat, was dispatched to aid Livingston. 
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NAPOLEON SELLS LOUISIANA 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


Tue ultimate success of the American 
policy was aided by several events. 
Napoleon’s colonizing scheme rested 
upon the rich island of Santo Domingo, 
Hayti. But a successful slave uprising 
and the appearance of yellow fever per- 
suaded Napoleon to abandon the island. 
Louisiana was now useless to him; more- 
over, another war with England was 
brewing for which he needed money. So 
in April, 1803, Barbé-Marbois made an 
offer to Livingston to sell, not simply 
Orleans and West Florida, but all Louisi- 
ana. After some haggling, the bargain 
was struck for $15,000,000. Livingston, 
Monroe, and Marbois signed the treaty, 
which added to American sovereignty 
more land than was contained in all the 
original thirteen states. 


From a sculptured group Signing the Louisiana Treaty by Karl Bitter (1867-1915) 
on the Louisiana Monument, Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis 


POSSESSION OF LOUISIANA 
DISARMS CRITICISM 


JEFFERSON was pleased and yet perturbed. The 
trans-Appalachian people were now assured of a 
trade route; but acquisition of the new territory 
conflicted with the doctrine of the strict construction 
of the Constitution he had so often announced. He 
even prepared an amendment to cover the matter, 
but fear lest Napoleon might change his mind, and 
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session, the treaty was ratified on October 26, 1803, 
and the delicate point of constitutional law was 
overborne by the fact of actual possession. 
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First and last pages of the English version of the Louisiana Treaty, April 30, 1803, original in the Department of State, Washington A474 
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IRRECONCILABLES SUGGEST A 
MOVE TOWARD DISUNION 


TuE Federalists could not oppose the 
Louisiana Purchase on grounds of strict 
construction, but their dislike for the 
“Jordlings of the South” found a pretext for 
opposition. The treaty provided for the 
ultimate admission of the ceded territory 
into the Union as a state or states, and this 
meant a lessening of New England’s impor- 
tance in the National Government. So they 
advanced the doctrine that although under 
the Constitution territory could be annexed 
as a colony, admission of such territory as a 
state would require at least a constitu- 
tional amendment, involving the consent 
of three-fourths of the states. When this 
proposition failed of acceptance, a few ir- 
reconcilables, led by Timothy Pickering and 
Roger Griswold of Massachusetts, broached 
the advisability of secession; and, although 
discouraged in their designs by such Feder- 
alists as Fisher Ames and George Cabot, 
they considered that if they could enlist 
New York’s support the scheme would suc- 
ceed. But New York was Democratic- 
Republican. How could it be won? The 
Federalists placed their hopes on Aaron 
Burr. 


sie in the New York Historical Society 


Aaron Burr, 1756-1836, from the portrait by John Vanderlyn 
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First page of the letter from Timothy Pickering to Theodore Lyman, Feb. 11, 
804, referring to possible dissolution of the Union, original in the Massachusetts 
* Historical Society 
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FEDERALIST RELIANCE ON AARON BURR 


No American career has been more checkered than Burr’s. 
Son of Princeton’s first President and grandson of Jona- 
than Edwards, he began life auspiciously. After serving 
with distinction during the war, he began in 1783 the 
practice of law in New York City. Owing partly to the 
restrictions then imposed upon Loyalist lawyers, his 
practice soon became highly lucrative. He also began a 
public career that showed him a master politician. 
From state offices he went in 1791 to the United States 
Senate. His services in the 1800 campaign were indis- 
pensable to the Republican cause; but his complicity 
in the Federalist jobbery resulting from that election 
lost him any remaining shreds of regard by the leaders 
of the party. Henry Adams thus characterizes the Burr 
of the early nineteenth century: “‘An aristocrat imbued 
with the morality of Lord Chesterfield and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Colonel Burr was chosen the head of the 
Northern democracy. He was the idol of the wards of 
New York City, and aspirant to the highest offices he 
could reach by means legal or beyond the law; or, as he 
pleased himself with saying, after the manner of the First 
Consul of the French Republic, ‘Great souls care little 
for small morals.’”’ : 
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ae eer en a EE ER EE ED 
NEW-YORK EVENING POST, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 


————— 


The statement containing the facts that led vo 
the Interview between Genera) Hamilton and Col. 
Bory, published in the’ Eyeding Post oa Monday 
last, studiously avoided mentioning any particulars 
of what past at the place of meeting: This was. 
dictated by ayitaple considerations, at the time, and 
with the intention, that whatever it might be deem- 
ed properio tay befare the public, should be made 
the subject of a future communicatioa. The follow- 
Ing is therefore now submitted, 

In the interviews that have since taken placg be- 
tween. the gentlenen that were present, they have 
not been’ able to agree in two important facts that 
passed there—for which reasou nothing was said on 
those stibjecis jn the paper lately published as tooth- 
er particulars in which they were agre ed. 

Mr. 'P. expressed a confident opimon thar Gene 
ral Hamilton did not fire firsi—and that he did not 
fire at allat Col. Burr. Mr. V.N. seemed equally 
confident in opinion that General H. did fire arst— 
and of course that it must have been at his antago 
nisr, 

General Hamilton’s friend thinks jt tobe a sacred 
duty he owes to the memory of that exalted man, to 
his country, and his friends, to publish. to tha world 
such facts and circumstances as have produced a de- 
sisive conviction in bis own mind, that he can not 
have been snistaken in the belief he has formed on 
those points— 

1st. Bagides the testimonies of Bishop’ Moore, and 
the paper containing an express declaration, under 
General Hamilton's own hand, inclos¢d to his friend 
in a packet, not to be delivered but in the event of 


his death, :attd which have already been published, 
Geveral Hamilton informed’Mr. P. at least tend: a 
previous to.zhe Sarr, thathe bad dowbra whether he 
would not vergive and not return Mr. Barr's first re. 
Mr. P. rempnsirated agaist this determination, ang 
urged many cons’ ‘derations against tt, as dangerous to 
himnsel£ andl not necessary jn the particular case, wheh 
every ground of dedommodation, not hwmitiating, had 
been proposed and tejected. ‘He said he woukd not de- 
cide lightly, bat take time todel.be.are fu'ly. Ie was 
incidentally mentioned again at their octasional aub- 

sequent Conversations, and on the evening preceding 
the time of the appointed interview, he informed 
Mr. 'P. he had made op his mind not to fire at Col 

Burr the first | time, byt to receipe bis fue, andfire in 
tHe air, Mr. P. again urged him upon this subject. 
and repeated his fornicr arguments. His final an 


} Swer was in termsthat atade an impressionon Mr 


P's. mind which can never be effaced. “* My Friend. 
it is the effect of A RELIGIOUS SCRUPLE, and does 
notadmut of reasoning + itis uneléss to say more on 
tte subject, .as my purpose is definitively fixed.” 

2d His Just words before he was wounded affora 
a proof that this purpose had not changed. When 


| ke received his pistol, after having taken bis posi- 


ton, he was asked if he would have the hair spring 
act !—His answer was, “Nor thie time.” 

3d: After he was wounded, and lald in the baat, 
the first words he uttered after recovering the pow- 
er of speech, were, (addressing himself to a gentle 
man present, who perfectly wel fentertbers ir) 
"© Pendleton knows J did nat meqn to dire gt Col. Burr 
the firet time.” 

4th. This determination had been communicated 
by Mr. P. to that gentleman that morning, before 
they left the city. 

Sth: The pistol that had been used, by Genéral 
Hamilton, laying loose over the other apparans | yy the 
case which was open; after having Been some time 


in the boat, one of thé boatmen took hiold éF Sto 
pot itinto the ease.’ General Hamilton obsetving 
this, said “ Take care of that pittol—it. “ coeted. Lp 
Ie may go off anddo mischief” This is also remem: 
bered by the Gentleman alluded to. 

This shewe that he wag not sensible of having 
fred at all. Ifhe, bad Aired preaioueto receiving thé 


_wound, he would haye nrtjembered jt, and inerofore 


have known that the pistol could not go off ; byt # 
afterwards it rust have been the efect of an iayol, 
antary exertion of the muscles prodtced by a ihoreal 
worind, in which casey:he could pot bavé been sone 
seious of having Gixed. 

6. Mr. P. having 89 trong a conviction fhat if 
General Hamilton had fred first, it could not have 
eacaped his attention, (all his anxiety being alive for 
the effect of the first fire, and having no reason to be- 
tieve the friend of Col. Burr was not singeré in the 
contrary opinion;) he determined to gota the spot 


“where (he affair took place, to see if he could not 


discover some traces of the course of the bell from 
General Flamilton’s pistol. He took a friend with, 
him the day after Genera) Hamilton died, and after 
some ¢xamination they fortunately ‘Fouad what they 
were in search of. They ascertained that the ball pas- 
sed through | the finth of a ceder tree, at An elevation 
of about twelve feet and an half, perpendicularly 
from the ground, betwee thirteen and foprteen feet 
from the mark on which Geoeral Hemiltoa stood, 
and abdut four feet wide of the direct Hne betweed 
him asd Colonel Burr, of che night side; he having 
fallen on the left. ‘The petruf the itmb though 
which the ball’ passed was eut off arg brought t this 
city, and is now in Mr. Charch’s possession: = - 

No infurtnces are pointéd'ont a¢ resulting from 
these facts, nor will any comments be rade 


“They 
are left to the candid judgment and feelings of the 
public. 


Contemporary comment on the Burr-Hamilton episode, from the New York Evening Post, July 19, 1804 


THE BURR-HAMILTON DUEL 

Tue Federalist conspirators found Burr in complaint mood. He was in the midst of a bitter struggle for 
supremacy in New York politics. The antagonism of Jefferson had thrown all patronage to Burr’s rivals, 
the Clintons and the Livingstons. He was thus in the market for support, and accepted Federalist backing in 
the. gubernatorial race of 1804, This alliance met with the stubborn opposition of Hamilton, friend of union 
and foe of Burr. Burr, defeated, laid the cause at the door of Hamilton, as he had done in 1800. Angry to 
the core, he called upon Hamilton to make good the charges the latter had sponsored in the campaign. The 
duel that followed in 1804 was a momentous event. The Federalists lost a great leader, the “Northern 
Confederacy” foundered, and Burr was compelled to flee as a murderer. 


BURR GOES WEST 


BrRoKEN in the East, Burr’s 
audacious ambition led him 
to the West. Crossing the 
Alleghanies, he drifted to 
Blennerhassett’s Island in the 
Ohio, near Marietta. It was 
the show place of the West, 
thanks to the mansion and 
estates of Harman Blenner- 
hassett, a wealthy Irishman 
of good blood, born in Eng- 
land, who had settled here in 
1798. He had surrounded him- 
self with all the culture pos- 
sible and whiled away his time 
with philosophy, music, and 
the arts. 


478 Blennerhassett’s Island, from an engraving by F. E. Jones after a sketch by Lizzie Forbes for 
The Ladies Repository, Feb. 1859 
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BURR ENLISTS SUPPORT FOR A VAGUE SCHEME 


Wirn Blennerhasset was his talented wife, afterward to 
attain some fame as a poet. To them Burr broached a scheme 
which has never been fully understood. They fell in with 
his design and contributed money, energy, and supplies. The 
island became a hive of military activity. Further to insure 
success, Burr won the support of General Wilkinson, then 
in command of the 
army and Governor 
of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory, and as two- 
faced a villain as 
ever served the 
United States Gov- 
ernment. Other 
leaders of the turbu- 
lent West Burr won 
through magnificent 
fabrications of his 
fertile mind, the 
mind of a romantic 


politician in a ro- 


480 General James Wilkinson, 1757-1825, from th mantic age. — 
portrait, 1808, by St. Memin in me Gorcoran 2 479 Harman Blennerhassett, 1765-1831, from William H. 
Gallery of Art, Washington Safford, The Blennerhassett Papers, Cincinnati, 1864, after 

the engraving by A. H. Ritchie (1822-95) 


BURR CAPTURED AND TRIED FOR TREASON 


% 


TurovucH 1805 and 1806 Burr carried on his § 
involved negotiations. Rumor was rife through- 
out the West, but the Federal authorities were 
slow to act. At last Jefferson became convinced 
of the seriousness of the movement. A presi- 
dential proclamation of November 27, 1806, 
called for the arrest of all involved. Wilkinson 
and others deserted and Burr found himself a 
miserable fugitive. Finally caught in Alabama, 
he was brought to Virginia for trial on the 
charge of treason. 

The case was an event of unparalleled social 
and political interest. It was tried in the United 
States Circuit Court sitting at Richmond. 
Burr’s charming daughter Theodosia won him 
the sympathy of many, and the court room was 
packed to hear and see the eminent participants. 
Chief Justice Marshall presided. Luther Martin 
and Edmund Randolph were counsel for the 
accused, and William Wirt for the Government. 
John Randolph was foreman of the grand jury. 
The trial was widely regarded as a test of strength 
between the Chief Justice and the President. 
Certainly Burr’s acquittal on technical grounds 
did not lessen Jefferson’s animosity toward the 
leader of the Federalist bench. Burr was again 
tried on a charge of misdemeanor and was again 
acquitted. 


481 From the painting The Trial of Aaron Burr by C. W. Jefferys 
(1869-) in the possession of the publishers 
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AMERICA SUFFERS 
FROM THE 
BRITISH-FRENCH 
QUARREL 


MEANWHILE, despite factional 
quarrels arismg from the cen- 
tralizing tendencies of the ad- 
ministration, Jefferson had been 
triumphantly reélected in 1804. 
His troubles seemed to have van- 
ished. In December he wrote: 
“Peace is smoothing our path 
at home and abroad.” In this 
he was unfortunately mistaken. 
The Peace of Amiens had been 
broken in the final struggle be- 
tween Napoleon and England. 
Each employed all efforts to cripple the other, let neutrals suffer as they might. The chief neutral was the 
United States. After Trafalgar in 1805 England felt free to tighten her control of the seas. The competition 
of the American mercantile marine was proving damaging to the British merchant. The rule of 1756, for- 


482 The British Attack on the Leander, from a contemporary print published by J. J. Barralet in the 
collection of N. 8. Bartow, courtesy of the American Art Association, New York 


bidding neutral trade to ports closed to them in 
time of peace, was revived, and strengthened 
by an admiralty case in 1805. If France 
would not permit Americans to share in the 
trade of the French West Indies in time of 
peace, she should not be permitted to throw 
open these West Indian ports after war had 
been declared and after the British navy had 
driven the French merchant fleet from the 
Atlantic. In May, 1805, Fox’s blockade 
closed French ports from Ostend to Brest to 
American vessels. Finding it more convenient 
to blockade the American coast than the 
European, British vessels were stationed off 
New York. Their policing proved highly 
obnoxious and occasionally warlike. The 
killing of John Pierce by a shot from the 
Leander, a British warship off Sandy Hook, 
April 28, 1806, was an unwarranted act of bar- 
barity that aroused American resentment. 


THE BLOCKADE IS TIGHTENED 


NapoLEon countered with the Berlin Decree 
of November, 1806, declaring a blockade of 
the British Isles, and confiscation of all 
vessels coming from England to a French 
port. The English ministry replied with two 
Orders-in-Council, of January and November, 
1807, which extended Great Britain’s blockade 
to every European port from Copenhagen to 
Trieste. There followed Napoleon’s Milan 
Decree of December. By the end of 1807 
any ship bound for Europe, except for Russia, 
Sweden, or Turkey, was liable to capture by 
one or the other of the warring parties. 


FRumb, 15990. 


The leonden Geer 


Publied by Authority. 


From @uesuap January. 6, to Saturdap January 10, 1807. 


T the Court at the Queen's Palace, the 7th 
of Joausry 1809, 
PRESENT, 
The KING's Molt Excellent Majefty in Council, 


HEREAS the French Government bas 

ved certain Orders, which, io Violation of 

the Ufages of War, parport to prohibit the Com- 
merce of all Neutral Nations‘with His Majefty’s 
Dominions; and slfo to preveot fuch Nations from 
trading with avy other Country ia any Articles the 
Growth, Produce, or ManufaQure of Hie Majefty’s 


Domivions; and whereas the faid Government hat: 


sifo taken wpon itfelf to declare all Hie Majetty’s 
Dominions to be in a State of Blockade,.at as Time 
yroen the Fleets of Frauce and her Allies are them. 
{elves confined within their owa Ports by the fo- 
perior Valour and Difcipline of tbe Britith Navy ; 
and whereas fuch Attempts on the Part of the 
Enemy would give to His Majefly an unqueftionable 
Right of Retaliatios, und would warrant His Ma- 
jefty in enforcing the fame Prohibition of all Com- 
merce with France, which that Power vainly hopes 
to effe& againit the Commerce of Hit -Majefty's 
Subje&e, a Prolribition which the Superiority of 
His Maje:ty’s Naval Forces might enable him to 
Support, by aGiually invefling the Porte and Coafts 
of the Enemy with numerous Squadrons and 
Cavizers, fo as to make the Entrance or Approach 
thereto manifeftly dangerous; and whereas His Ma- 
jelly, though unwilling to follow the Example of 
His Enemice, by proceeding to as Extremity fo 
“diflreting to all Nations not engaged in the War, 
,and carrying on their accuftomed ‘Trade, yet feels 
Himfelf bound by a due Regard to the jut De- 
fence of the Rights and Laterefte of Hie People, 
pot 1 fuffer fuch Meafures to be taken by the 


Enemy, withont taking fome Steps oo His Part te 
refraiu this Violence, and 1@ retort upon them 
the Evils of their own Injattiec; His Majefy ix 


thereupon pleafid, by and with the Advice of His 


Privy Council, to order, and it iv hereby ordered, 
that no Veffel fhall be permitted to trade from one 
Port to aoopher, both’ which Poris thall belong to 
or be in the Poffefion of France or her Allies, or 
fhall be fo far under their Controal es that Britith 
Veffels may not frecly trade thereat ; and the Com 
manders of His Majefly’s Ships of Waa and Pri- 
vateera thal) be, and are hereby inftreAed, to ware 
‘every Neutral Veflel coming from any fuch Port, 
and deftined to another fuch- Port, to difcontiave 
her Voyage, and pot to proceed to any fuch Port ; 
and any Veffel after being fo warmed, or any Vef- 
{cl coming from any fuch Port, after 2 reafonablé 
Time thall- have beeo afforded for receiving In- 
formation of this His Majefly’s Order, which (tal 
be found proceeding to another fuch Port, thall be 
captured and brought in, aod, together with her 
Curgo, fhall be condemned ae lawful Prize. And 
His Majefty’s Principal Secretaries of State, the 
Lords Commiffioners of the Adminaky, and the 
Judges of the High Court of Admiralty and 
Courts of Vice-Admiralty, are to take th: neceflary 
Meafurcs herein a¢ to them fuall refpeQively aps 
pertain, W, Facwbener. 


Afo ; Die Mercurij, 1° Decembri: 1806, 

ORDERED, by the Lords Spiral od Tem. 
“ — in ey Scien » That thie Houfe 

will not receive any Petition for a private Bi 

Friday the 27th of February pall ae 


Ordered, That this Houfe will not reccive any 


Report from the Judges upon Petitio; fe 
thie Houfe for Diet Bl after the Fa Dey of 
Meeting after the Recefs at Eatter, 


483 British Order-in-Council, dated Jan. 1807, from the London Gazette, 1807 


THE EUROPEAN WAR IS CARRIED 
INTO AMERICA 


In theory, there was little to choose between the 
two belligerent nations. At first Americans sided 
with one or the other as party tradition dictated. 
The Federalists fancied war with France, the 
Republicans war with England. At any rate, 
a foreign issue was once again intruded into 
American politics and Jefferson’s hopes for peace 
were rudely shattered. Jefferson desired peace 
and endeavored to maintain 
neutrality. But Britain’s command of the sea 
rendered her conduct move odious in effect than 
the equally dictatorial policy of Napoleon. 
it was against England that Jefferson directed his 
neutralization scheme. 
that America could maintain peace under such 
trying conditions by the use of a policy of 


For 


commercial discrimination. 


success of the non-importation agreements of 
colonial days; he revived the method now. 


THE VIRGINIA DYNASTY 


an honorable 


So 


long he had believed 


He had witnessed the 


In 


March, 1806, a Non-Importation Act was passed 
excluding such British goods as were not essential to America. Before this mild measure became operative 
he sent William Pinkney to London to negotiate a treaty which should restore mutual confidence. But the 
treaty proved so advantageous to Great Britain that Jefferson rejected it without submitting it to the Senate. 
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April, 1807: 


The finifhing 


STROKE. 


Every Shot s a Fote, 


and every Vote 


KILLS A TORY! 


DO YOUR DUTY, REPUBLICANS 


Let your exertions this day 


Put down the Kings 


AND TYRANTS OF BRITAIN. 


215 


LAST DAY. 


Republican broadside, 1807, directed against “British” 


Federalists, from the copy in the New York Historical Society 


Wednesday, July 8, (807. 


FF ST Ee Ar a Ee I ee Oe Oe ee a Se Re FF IEE 


BY THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE VU. STATES OF AMERICA, 


HM Proclamation, 


During the wars which, for some time, have 
unhappily prevailéd amony the powers of Europe, 
the United States of America, firm in their prin- 
ciples of peace, have cncleavored by justice, by 
a regular discharge of all their naulonal and soci- 
al doties, and by every friendly office their situ- 
ation has admitted, to imaintuin, with all the bet- 
Myerents, their accustomed relations of friend- 
ahip, hospitality, and commercial intorcourse— 
Teking no part in the questions which animate 
these powers against cach other, nor permitiing 
themselves to entertain a wish but for the resto- 
fation of general peace, they have observed with 
guod faith the neutrality they assumed, and they 
Believe that no instance of a depariure from its 
duties con be justly imputed to thein by any na- 
tion. A free use of their harbors and waters, the 
meuns of refitting and of refreshment, of suc- 
cour to their sick and suffering, have, at all times, 
and on equal principles, been extended to all, and 
this too amixist 2 constant recurrelice of acts of 
insubordinaflon to the laws, of violence to the 
persons, and of trespasses on the property of ap 
citizens, connmitted by officers of one of the bel- 
Ugerent parties received among us. In truth 
these obuses of the Jaws of hospitality have, with 
fe exceptions, become habitual to the com- 
msnders of the British armed vess¢la hovering 
on our coaste, und frequenting our harbors. 
They have been the subject of repented repre- 
sentutions to their government. Assurances have 
been given that pro r orders should restrain 
them within the limit of the rights and of the 
revpect due to a filendly nation: but those orders 
aid aabuyices have been without effect; no in- 
stance of pudisament tor past wrongs has taken 


Pigce. 


At Jength, a deed, transcending all we have 
hitherto seen or suffered, brings the public sen- 
sibility to.a seriouacrisis, und our forbeurance to 
anecessary pause. A frigate of the U. States 
trusting to @ state of peace, and leaving her har- 
bor on a distant service, has been surprised and 


stacked by a British vessel of superior force, 


one of a squadron then lying in our waters and 
dovering the transaction, and has been disabled 
from service, with the loss of a number of men 
killed and wounded. This enormity was not only 
without provocation or justifiabla cause, but was 


Proclamation of July 2, ase) 


committed with the avowed purpose of tuking by 
force, from # ship of war of the United States, 
part of her crew; and that no circumstance 
might be wanting to mark its character, it had 
been previously ascertained that the seamen de- 
-manded were native citizens of the United States. 
Having eflected his purpose, he returned to an- 
chor with his squadron within our jurisdiction. 
Hospitali:y under such circumstances ceascs to 
be a duty: and acontinuance of it, with such un- 
controlled abuses, would tend only by multiply- 
ing injuries snd irritations, to bring on a rupture 
between the two nations. This extreme resort 
is equally opposed to the interest of both, as it is 
tu assurances of the most friendly dispositivos on 
the part of the British governnient, in the midst 
of which this outrage has been committed. In 
this light the subject cannot but present itself to 
that goverment und strengthen the motives to 
un honorable reparation of the wrong which bas 
been done, and to that effectual coniro) of its nu- 
val commanders, which alone can justify the go- 
vernment of the United States in the exercise of 
those huspitaliuies it is now constrained to dis- 
continue, 


In consideration of these circumstances and 
the right of every nation to regulate its own po- 
lice, to provide for its peace and for the salety of 
its citizens, and cousequently to refuse the ad- 
mission ‘of armed vesyeis inio its harbors or wa- 
ters, either in such numbers or of such descrip- 
tions, 48 are inconsistent with these, or with the 
niaintenanco vf the authority of the laws, I bave 
thought proper in pursuance of the authorities 
specially given by law to issue this my Proclamua- 
tion, hereby requiring all armed vessels bearing 
commissions under the government of Great 
Britain, now within the harbors or waters of the 
United States, immediately and without any de- 
lay 10 depart from the same, and interdicting the 
entrance of all the said harbors and waters to the 
said armed vessels, and to all others bearing com- 
missions under the authority of the British go- 
vermment. 


And if the said vessels, or any of them, shall 
fail to depart as aforesuid, or if they or any others 
80 interdicted, shall hereafter enter the hurbors 
or waters atoresaid, I do in that cuse forbid all in- 
tercourse with them or any of them, their officers 
or crews, and do probibit all supplies and aid 
from being furnished to them or any of them 


And I do declare and make known, that if any 
person from, or within the Jurisdictional limits of 


is at 


the U. States, shall afford any aid to ony such 
vessel, contrary to the prohivition contained in 
this pruclamation, cither in repairing any such 
vesvel, or in furnishing her, her officers or crew, 
with supplies of any kind, or in any manner what- 
socver, or if any pilot shall assist in navigating 
any of the said armed vessels, unless it be tor the 
purpose of carrying them in the first instance hee 
yond the limits and jurisdiction of the U. S. or une 
less it be in the case of « vessel forced by distress, 
or charged with public disputches, as hercinafter 
provided for, such person or persons shall, on con- 
viction, suffer all the pains and penaltics by the 
laws provided for such offences, 


And Ido hereby enjoin and require all pere 
sons bearing offices civil or military within or 
under the authority of the U. States, and alf 
others, citizens or inhabitants thereof, or being 
within the same, with vigilance and promptiude 
to exert their respective uuthorities, and to be 
aiding and ussisting to the carrying this procia- 
miation and every part thereof into full effect. 


Provided nevertheless, That if any such vessels 
shall be forced into the harbors or waters of the 
United States, by distress, by the dangers of the 
sea, or by the pursuit of un enemy, or shall enter 
them charged with the dispatches or business 
from thcir government, or shall be a public 
packet for the conveyance of letters und cise 
patches, the commanding officer immediately re- 
porting his vessel to the collector of the district, 
stating the cbject or causes of entering the siid 
harbors or waters, and cunforminy, himself to the 
regulations in that case prescribed under the 
authority of the laws, shall be allowed the bencht 
of such regulations respecting repairs, sujplies, 
stay, intercourse and depurture us shall be per- 
mitted under the same authority. 


In testimony whereof, 1 have caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed to these presents 
and signed the same. 


jiven at the city of Washington the second 
day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seven, and of 
the sovereignty and independence of the 
United States the thirty-first. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 
JAMES MADISON, 
Secretary of State 


barring British warships from American harbors, from the copy 
n the New York Historical Society 


JEFFERSON RESISTS 
BRITISH 
IMPOSITIONS 


Suort .y thereafter a fur- 
ther strain was placed 
upon Jefferson’s concili- 
atory temper. Great 
Britain had never ceased 
to insist upon the in- 
alienability of British 
allegiance, as applied to 
sailors in foreign service. 
Now, with American 
commerce flourishing, 
high wages brought many 
desertions from the Eng- 
lish merchant marine and 
navy. So the policy of 
impressment was 
sumed. This came to a 
head in June, 1807, when 
the Leopard fired upon, 
stopped, and took several 
men from the United 
States frigate Chesa- 
peake. 


re- 


The Embargo Act, 1807, from the original 
in the Department of State, Washington 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 
IS FORBIDDEN 


Sucu incidents convinced the Presi- 
dent that stiffer measures must be 
taken. He, therefore, pushed the 
Non-Importation Act further in the 
Embargo Act of December, 1807. 
All foreign commerce was, for an 
indefinite future, prohibited. 


Xx 
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SMUGGLING THRIVES 
UNDER EMBARGO 


ENFoRCEMENT of such a drastic policy 
proved harder than enactment. Ship- 
owners and merchants were loath to 
surrender a _ highly profitable, if 
dangerous, trade. As _ prices fell, 
even the farmers began to resent the 
policy of passive coercion. Smuggling 
throve, despite rigorous enforcement 
measures, passed in 1808; even row- 
boats were subject to surveillance. 
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THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


AEE NOB RG Gr 


A SONG COMPOSED AND SUNG AT DOVER. JULY 4th, 1808. 


[ruwe—Ceme let us prepare—] 


EAR Sirs, it wrong 
To demand a New Song ; 
T have let all the breath I can fpare, go ; 
With the Mufe I've confer'd, 
And fhe won't fay a word, 
But keeps laughing about the FstB ARGO. 


I with that I could 
Sing in Alegro mood, 
But the times are as ftupid as Largo ; 
Could I have my choice, 
I would ftrain up my voice, 
"Till it fnapt all the firings of EmBarco- 
Our great politicians, 
Thofe dealers in vifions, 
.On paper to all lengths will dare go ; 
But when call'd to decide, 
Like a turtle they hide, 
In their own pretty _/Rell the EMBARGO. 


In the time that we try, 
To put out Britains eye, 
I fear we fhall let our own pair go ; 
But yet we're fo wife, 
We can fee with French eves, 
And then we fhall like the emparcGo. 


A French privateer 
Can have nothing to fear ; [go; 
She may load, and may hear or may there 
Their friendfhip is fuch 
And we love them fo much, 
We let them flio thro’ the rMBARGO. 


Our fhips all in motion 
Once whiten'd the ocean ; 
They fail'd and return’d with a Cargo 
Now doom’d to decay, 
They are fallen a prey, 
To Jefferfon, worms, and ene ARco. 


Left Britain fhould take 
A few men by miltake, 
Who under falfe colors may dare go; 
We're manning their fleet 
With our Tars, that retreat 
From poverty, floth, and Ems ARGO. 


What a/ufs we have made, 
About rights and free trade, 
And [wore we'ed not let our own fhare go; 
Now we can't for our fouls 
Bring a Heke from the /hoals, 
"Tis a breach of the twentieth EMBARGO. 


Our Farmers fo gay, 
How they gallop'd away, 
"Twas money that made the old mare go; 
But now hhe wont ftir, 
For the whip or the {pur, 
‘Till they take off her clog, the ExrB ARGO. 
IF you afk for a debr, 
The man turns in a pet, 
T pay fir? Il not let a hair go; 
“Tf your officer comes, 
“¢ 1 fhall put up my thumbs, 
“ And clap on hisbreath an eme ance.” 


Thus Thommy deftroys, 
A great part of our joys; 
Yet we'll not let the beautiful fair, go ; 
They all will contrive 
To keep commerce alive, 
There’s nothing they hate like eMBAKGco. 


Since rulers defign, 
To deprive us of wine, 
‘Tis belt that we now have a rare go ; 
Then each to his pof, 
And fee who will do moft, 
To knock out the blocks of emBarco. 


<2? Cre 


Parinren and for fale by 7. x. Reaticu, at his Printing Office on Dover Landing. 


A British political song on the Embargo, from the copy in the New York 
Historical Society 
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Ce ae 


“Tee Pocphcntas tha eleshed conag: 


foam he Pree Presck on ue 
ret ak she ee a é 
ce of providions; bot beer 
Bony into the tea all tae 
omeat 1 isiged the 
Ke ape wearianly 2 
Harcia 29 Lbed peur: 


br 


norton ts me 
mir ead is 


ater 5 $ ther ah 
eh eset Soneniens % 


Sry oh 
Cneas of he Fougats 
ee ty th oo 


‘and, tuupyaed Ga lore oul fee thy: 


Lats oh Usa BOG WhO Ws 
Pot ase fee - ee, ak 


THE 


THE EMBARGO IS THE 


CAMPAIGN 


ISSUE 


UnpeER such circumstances 
occurred the election of 


1808. 
administration 


Madison was the 
candidate; 


C. C. Pinckney of South 


Carolina stood again for 


the Federalists. 


John Ran- 


dolph attempted to win 
support for Monroe in oppo- 
sition to the Government. 
Throughout the states the 
election turned upon the 
issue of the embargo. Feder- 
alists denounced the Govy- 


ernment for ruining 


trade 


and accused it of blindness 
to French maltreatment. 


The Republicans replied in 


kind, 


in manifestoes 


ex- 


ploiting British truculence 


toward America. 


Once 


again, a foreign issue threw 
a shadow over domestic pol- 
icy, and caused threats of 


secession to be made. 


New 


England after eight years 
of Republican rule and with 
four more in prospect was 


growing restive. 


Federalist broadside on aranel piracy, published at Boston, 1808, from the copy in the 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


a 


We — of she entrar cet of the Britis on 
Apvciicats Veasel at Canon hare bees 
uray bees by the areal ofthe be Guarana. ‘Gist (f 
Laat the omneraare the relations of rfioniy nie PICKERING 
shove attachment to Beitzin preveated his aitackiegy British 
trou after they baal killed his goamtrymen. 
ig, The Carsvan Capt, Gilchrist, arrived tsst monday at noon, end 
heloags to Timothy Williams aad Me. Pratt of Beswon—and 
rif fnforinatiois alive toh Gllowing intenece eamaction 
ge heen suppressed her 
From the New York cals and Genet Aavertier of 
Hoag Ree The eaiy po dlaigues of the iensaction at 
eer aes ih the: syening paper of Saturday — 
We mndcmtand itet the documents i sippect of the atte 


ment hare been femaried Onto ths sccentory of state ot 
Wastington, Z K - 


any the treatment 
tis erste of Wor, i 
Shans, be 1809. 
“Hhe frig Camvan, captain Giese ‘arrived at Maras, on! 
was beatae by en edicer from He iy » brig De Lote 
ant Kerstiiarne presto g ‘officers lad arbre to take 
pn tobe pero giegs unpre: 
RY Tui vessel ja the Straits of Matacesy But ccturacioy order of Y 
E the commander in chief on thet station, Captain Gilebrint re. 
fused te sive Ha sisi his engagemenss to periarar the R 
Voyage, aad reminding Whe offer of his Somer imrpressmenn. 
The nent moray the Caraym war again boarded, and the de- 
miamt for the Frenchman renewed, the officer was informed: 
Mat he fad teft the beg, and was allowed ta seerch. As his f} 
hare way Tecan: fe took ¢ Dutchman, who was shoriy % 
‘ter returned, aod informed tye G8echebt he hed orders 9 {J 
take by carpenter, ited dhe Frenchman could not be found. 
4 Hie was tote in Toply, Uhat the Frenchman was sot on board, and 
that he sheatld net have the carpenter. At this time, the Cann. 
A van having her pilot on beard, hod got underway to run up the 
{ river, and the Disna nas ander may to the windward of ber. As) 
F, soon at the offcer reached the Diana she bore away, gun stern 
te» on the Caravalt. wher liciticnant Rempthome, and thiny or for- 
mea semed with cuthisses aul pistols, boarded and Seuss, ¥ 
% the Beonchmn of the carpenter. 
Coptain Gilchrist reptred, tat no man should be takea but 
hianelf, aod ordered INy corpenter below,  Reempthome ordesed 
: Ins seaming seize some of the crew, which cape, Gilchrist op. Y 
pring. Kempiiorne direated thes to seize bien. ‘This they at. ( 
Ri iempted (ode, as he was rescuing one of his seaman, cut him ¥ 
 swagne the hurd, diesrited and chrew Nie wpon deck, where they 
Fy tied hive and his first offcer, ext tied a cope round his 
Fy Secon oer, thee him, , aad dragyed Mm on board () 
Ya the Ulead} f 
This omic cons exerci of power, coded hy the releare of 
§5 eaptol Gilchrist nnd thy return of his officer, ond permission to {) 
iy yerceed to Whampoa. A few days Aker arrived the schooner & 
Bj Sopeze, captain Nichol, owned by Mesers. Smiht and Buckar. 4) 
Gf ut Baktisnore, and was eaamined by aa officer from che Disns, f) 
G Whe west day, the th of August, ee Koglizh and one Aimer § 
fy cat scammer, tetonying to tl schooner, sent a ietur to hieuten. {) 
Ig am Kempthorne, expressing a Wish to eave the schooner and enter 
& Be ie Moles 'w servieg, and eyvesting B boas age be sent for 
hem which woe done, peapieaed | made by Kempthorne for (} 
Bh tiwie wages, which being refused, he found some money of the 
ip achoonet's, by directions of one of the runaway Agia! wed fj 
F. them himself, and reused on bose his vexsel. 
1 informed by ess etre, that the schoonc/ had teen commit (} 
Hf ting piratioal depredations on the Seuth west cosst af Americ, 
P ride tnd plundering under Engtish-cotours, three Spanish 4 
Wikhont questioning their vorasity, tre immedistels arm. fy 
Dees, ind Tor the shoover, She was under § 
FA way cunning ia for the Portuguese harbor, esticd ae Fypa, 7 J 
[, Betmiasion of the governor of Macea, Anche beat approached, f 


i Coma ae Btyicrore, one of the owners, is @ senator 
Moryhand 


Priertcans by the coomansers of frie 
in the neasrod wens of se expire of 


IIS BE ee 


eeit ay the captain of 8 [5 to be farther insulted by Cup. Peliew. 


Y ship Fate Aruerican, Capt. Conck 


The Pederlats say ‘pat Mr. Christopher Gore ought to be Cay 
cong ee his asachment de Britain Ae British influence is to effect d 
frages of a free people, let them read. the following melancholy and f 

ous conduct of British Piracy, and judge for themselves. 


The “ LEOPARD OUTSPOTTED” or FOETEO Se toa o trage ‘outdone. 


es ae 0 hep os ‘eseiacd a is sup. @ 
Boxe bit to wu the aaa insults arb cen ore to pe, is 
Gitehinist, od as the Sate efit he presnicd « Mus. 
decbises ae the nearest 4 the men from which boarded almost im. @ 
rocdiutely. Lieutenant was atighty wounded oa 
the wens é, and knocked overinard. “The boat then di 
Aster & pick hion up; wltich hoving dove, they bearded om cas 
qqoarter, Sounded two men and a bos, and forced their whole 
crew (a retreat forward, where capi. Nichols was «hor eee the q 
fody by the sailing master of the Leig, and expired imomedistely, f 
‘The remuinder of the crew ted to the forucaytie, and the pa 4 
ae 


Shottly alter arrived Arrived tea Phase 
ol Lica, Ke me Sonu, Yo the R 
scamen Ielonging to the echoonér, ond althongh nnt a circum: 
ance transpired to induce the public to plice any Lelief kt the Hf 
seeertions of the disaffected: ere. ‘ordered ber for Bombay for # 
Lew)on suspicion of piracy. A request wea nisde & eee > 
Afterwards to Lignt, Kempthorne, by aa American f 
att Macao, for the body of Capt. Nichols, who informed hist tht 
it was olveady buried. ty The ‘Americans soos learns with win? 
shit emotions of seyret aad indignation, that it had ‘been corset: 
ted 10 the weaves without form or secemany. ‘They were however 
‘He had impressed from 
the Batlieariust several American seamen, and although proofs 
were forwarded, taken by the Atacrican Consul, Mr. Caring. & 
ton, of theit chizenship, ‘not only refused Ws give dhem up, but 
vetnmned an tasolent reply to the letter which accompanied them. 
He tad on board his 1 Bekok ens deiprenoed fom te the 
, WO Years pre: 
who bad Dae Grey fom 2a tpt Cel duplicate drafts re 
upon a Hons in As the sailor had kept one § 

erie deahes is eppicaton wana to Capt, Coven. 
otrival ax Macoa, io the Gen. Clarkson, for the payment of it. § 
This was refused, nls the ter coutd be produced, of a pro. 
test to shew it had not bees by Maier a Landon ‘the 
Gen. Clarkson proceeded Was , though ou Peltew 2 
threatened Jf the draft was nox paid to fe into her w eee A 
M ardor way. Whe dra was horly ovwarded to Carrington, 3 


Y with demand for payment, and for the payment of the Ww: 


due the men impressed from the Bellissrius; and a threat, 


B ins case of refusat, ho would tend hea cans ane ooutabe en 


{roms the Clarkson, in addition to the two he had iclore taken. G 
Ere any reply had been returned to ee Toys another was re. 
ceived by Mr, Carrington, i that Capt. Pellew hod 
beard of « combination amo, dienes ‘eaptaing, to dekad § 
their vessels from being Daanted at Wiasepon and to cencet 
each other nasistance in case the Phacton’s boats should attempt, @ 
it: and shat be was deteloed in cane the bil wa oot In 3 
Giately paid, wogether with the wages, sanded, t0 36: 
200 men on ord the Company's ship Retreat, lyiag st Whars- 
havl her slong side the Cueto and enforce hie demands. s 
Fen fetter was by Mr. Carrington cormmmupicated to the Amerie fi 


can captains at Canton, wha immediately made such atrenge- ¥ 


ments oy were thought neceskary to repel in attack. Fortunate. 


ly the Hang Merchants became alarmed, ond hy » speedy inter- 
ference obliged Capt, Pellew to relingyiish his intentions. 2 


‘The British ships anchor a¢ the mouth of the river Tigely, and 
Sring oo und exomine all veesels. Ad thay have the power, 
they contend for the right of exercising jurisdiction within the 


neutral waters of China, and as the Chinese honor he not semrible 
to insult of this nature, it is_propsble they will continue the ex. 
erche of theif essumed 
A shall interfere for its prevention. 


rights, tll the American government 


"2 One hundred cod riety thousand dollars in epeciz. 
} Theown overboard, as 
{ Batisarinz, Brows, of Bestom 


Horch 25, 1503. 


BOSTON, 3 
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the copy in the New York Historical Society 
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MADISON BECOMES PRESIDENT 


Aut the New England states, except Ver- 
mont, cast their votes for Pinckney, alleging 
that Jefferson’s tactics were aimed at ruining 
their section of the country. Madison, how- 
ever, won a majority of the electoral college 
and entered the presidency. He had behind 
him a long and distinguished career in the 
public service, but he had worked largely 
in the capacity of lieutenant to some more 
vigorous captain. An excellent staff officer, 
Madison proved a weak leader. He is des- 
cribed as “‘possessing a calm expression and 
a penetrating blue eye; he looked like a 
thinking man.” Small and plump, he was 
slow of speech and action. Though Jefferson 
retained an active interest in affairs, his mas- 
ter-hand was absent. Congressional factions 
assumed the power which Madison knew not 
how to use. 


NEW ENGLAND AGITATES 
FOR EMBARGO REPEAL 


Even before the close of Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration the embargo had fallen. As 
its burden grew steadily greater, agitation 
in New England called for its repeal. Town 
meetings hotly debated the issue and sent 
petitions to Congress. 


James Madison, 1751-1836, from the portrait by Asher B. Durand 
(1796-1886) in the New York Historical Society 
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To the Inbabirants of the Towa of 
_ Salem, 

Pritow Cirizersa, ’ 

You well know that your Selectmen 
have beea decidedly of option that it was 
altagether unsccessary, inexpe cheng, snd 
improper for the Tan of Salem to inter. 
fere with the General Government upon 
the question of removing the Embargo om 
but as a legal number of the inhabitems of 
thisrown bare requested the mito call a meet- 
ing for the purpose of petitioning Congress 
on ttre subject. they have deemed it their 
duty pursuant to the request of Benjamin 
Pickman. jun. Esq. end others, to tseuc 
and publish the fgllowing warrant, &e. 

Per Order. 
JOHN PUNCHARD, Town Clerk, 


The Inhabitants of Salem in the State 
of Massachugetta, convened in legal Towa 
Meeting, resnectfully represent, 

Thaz in consequence of their local siruae 
hiews they are almest wholly dependant up- 
oe foreign commerce for their subsistence. 
They have hertfore seen with the deepest 
goncern he Sontinuwece of the late laws 
which keve interdieted all auch commerce, 
end subjected the cvasting thodls to unusn- 
aland severe restrictions, By the oper: 
tins of these lnws, the people, ‘particularly 


ready wlfered great distress, and the sen> 
son is rapiftly approecbing when they are 
to feel wih atill greaser severitythe wane of 
thase meecssarics of life which thay hare 
herctatary boon ebis toebeain Sy sheir hae 
bitual employment. ~ 

ke naw appears that these restrictive 


rer and middiing classes, have abe 


Your Petitioners further represent, that 
they consider Commerce as essential to 
the strength and prosperity of the United 
Staten, and to the sapport and sacuurage. 
ment of Agriculture aud the Fishcriza, 
and they cannot for a moment admix am 
idea thot it is to be forever ebandoned fur 
the estabishmentof Manufactures. Under 
these soavictions, and from an apprehens 
sion that Commerceif lang diverted fram, 
May never return inte is accustomed chan+ 
gels, as well as from a regard to theirown 
rights, and those of their posterity amthey 
pray that the several hnwes laying these im 
terdictions may be repeaied, 

Tae foreguing is a@ copy of the subs 
stance of the woerrant, end ¢ triscopy of the 
préposed Petition, 

Axtest, JOHN PUNCHARD, 


= 


Vateers and ships uf wer. ‘Rhe embar. 
Bo has been Isid for these purposes, 
and the foregoing petition esils upon 
you to desetthe government and give 
yourselves up te the mercy and inis- 
tice of the belligerent powers. Have 
you no confidence in tha government 
of your own oboice? Are you willing’ 
continually fo encourage foreign na- 
hons to infringe your nights by pud- 
hiely avowing your ination rot 
to bear any haconvenience to which 
@ vindication of them will subject you? 
—If, like the Patniots of 1775, you are 
willing to bear all things rather than 
submit to be taxed by Great Britain, 
come forth and deelare it, axp vor: 


of the C meeacwres baer have docu defended onthe fows Cler&  acamsr rats BETYTION. 

t Memcmscecaiis wow, BO Of the Conste~ — aysocration ibar they would induce thy : . Spaieo 

bles of the Town of Salem, bofligeranw to rescind their unjust decrees To all veal Americans and Friends off A r 

You are hereby required forthwith to  andordere, hove whaily failed of produ the Country. . caucts will be held 


notify anc ware the Freeholders and other 
Inhabitants of the Towa of Salem, qualifi- 
ed to vote in Town affairs in Ward 


Oy ee, 


_ to assemble at da Meeting house called 


the Tabernacle in said Salem -on Wedacs 

day, the 26th inst. at Do'clock, A.M. to 

know if the Town will adopt the following 

Petition, tebe presemied to Cangress ag 

coon as may be sfter their next meeting, 

[Signed by the Selsetmen.] 
PROPOSED PETITION, 

BBs the dfanorable the Srnate, ond the 
Honcrat: the House of Representatives 
of the United States, tn Congress exseme 
bled. 


dng thes effect. Bat amidst the di 
which exists, it gives pour Petaloners sin- 

lav satisfaction thar a praspercs ts offced 
atopining a benniciad trathe wth che ki 
dome of gh and Portugs!, and their ca) 
aonies, by the patrinrvie exenicns of those 
nations whe ere struggling for a gover 
roont of thelr own eheice, and for thet na- 
sional Indeputdence, And Hitlea duty, 
it must be 4 pretificction to the fittings of 
the ponte 3; the Vnited States to aid by 
a matoaly advanegeous wanmerce, dhe 
emnerova sfiorts of Hatanton ohich was 
the first to recognize the independance of 
our own Country. 


You are called upon solemnly. to 
attend the Town-Meeting, as warned 
above, to act on the foreguing petution. 
The povernment af your conatry have 

endeavoring to maintsin your 
rights and liberties as an independent 
nation against G. Britainand france ; 
to protect our Seamen frum impress. 
ment, and our trade from destruction ; 
to resist taxation by the British Gov. 
ernment upon cur fair and honorable 


‘commerce ; and to save Our property 


from the evarice and injustive of pri 


Town Meeting broadside, Salem, Mass., Oct. 25, 1808, from the copy in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


by the. Zrue Americans, this 
Evening at 6 o'clock, at 

: WASHINGTON HALL, 
Attend, and shew your en- 
emies the strength of the 
good old cause of Indepen- 
dence. 

Salem, Oct. 25, 1908, 


THE VIRGINIA DYNASTY 
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492 Connecticut Resolutions on the Embargo, Oct. 1808, from the original in the Connecticut State Archives, Hartford 
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493 Connecticut Resolutions on the Embargo, Oct. 1808, from the original in the Connecticut State Archives, Hartford 


NORTHERN STATES RESENT THE POWER OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
Tue doctrine of state rights was for the moment borrowed from the Republicans and applied to the measures 
of Jefferson. Partisan legislatures in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Delaware passed 
resolutions denouncing the tyranny of the central government. The Connecticut Resolutions on the Em- 
bargo concluded, on behalf of the aggrieved people, with the “hope that the Congress of the United States 
will, at their approaching session, on a knowledge of their distresses, speedily decide that a removal of them 
is compatible with the peace, honor and happiness of the United States.” 
vlI—15 
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494 Connecticut Resolutions on the Embargo, Feb. 1809 (Extra 
a. from the original in the Connecticut State Archives, 
artfor 


CONNECTICUT DEFIES THE 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


In Connecticut, where were large commercial in- 
terests — Federalist in politics — opposition went 
to the extreme of nullification. On receipt of a 
letter from the Secretary of War, asking the Gover- 
nor to assign militia officers “of known respect for 
the laws” to aid in enforcement of the embargo, 
Governor Trumbull sent a declination, and called 
the legislature into special session. To that body 
he presented his justification. ‘‘Whenever our 
national legislature is led to overleap the prescribed 
bounds of their constitutional powers, on the state 
legislatures, in great emergencies, devolves the 
arduous task — it is their right — it becomes their 
duty, to interpose their protecting shield between 
the right and liberty of the people, and the assumed 
power of the general government.” This stand the 
legislature approved, and in a series of resolutions 
restated the condemnation of the “Enforcement 
Act.” It issued an “Address to the People,” and 
angled for support from the other New England 
‘states. One spirited response to the measure was 
The Embargo, by William Cullen Bryant at the 
time a boy of fourteen (see Vol. XI, p. 128). 
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495 From a cartoon on the Non-Intercourse Act by “Peter Pencill,’’ 1809, reproduced in the Baneker Collection 
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= ie a a 
hing ibis to feel Independent 
Arla wea have slript myself rather 
Taylor to London or Parisian 

a, ra Dear re! how unwise i woule 
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catalogue, 1898, courtesy of S. V. Henkels 


A NON-INTERCOURSE ACT SUPPLANTS THE EMBARGO 


Sucu defiance forced the hand of the reluctant Jefferson. The Federalists in Congress, led by Josiah Quincy 
of Massachusetts, were joined by disgruntled Republicans such as John Randolph and Joseph Story. On 


March 1, 1809, the embargo 
was supplanted by a Non- 
Intercourse Act which al- 
lowed trade with all the world 
except Great Britain and 
France. The President was 
empowered to suspend the 
prohibition against the latter 
whenever either of them re- 
scinded her restrictions upon 
neutral commerce. The car- 
toon thrusts by the Federalist 
opposition are at Jefferson 
and the failure of his embargo 
policy. “Intercourse” and 
“‘Non-intercourse”” are sar- 
castically contrasted. Under 
the former, American trade 
suffers from foreign compe- 
tition; under the latter, the 
American consumer feels the 
lack of commodities which 
had customarily come from 
abroad. 


Cool? Ayelte be sure!Tolways ke 


mytelf Cool when Let inte a Passion. 

butImust tay Lord thave mercy “pon #2 

whet on Evorin yt pull my coat on 
the Highway ofall Nations! Lord! 
aikat on Incomerectnt Rertri ton 


496 From a cartoon by ‘Peter Pencill,’’ 1809, reproduced in the Bancker Collection catalogue, in 
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A FLUCTUATING POLICY AFFECTS INTERCOURSE 


Tus relaxation of ‘Jeffersonian policy brought a momentary 
gleam of hope at the opening of Madison’s administration. 
Canning, British Minister of Foreign Affairs, instructed David 
Erskine, Minister at Washington, to offer the withdrawal of the 
Orders-in-Council on certain conditions. -Erskine, exceeding 
his authority, represented the case to Madison in an unduly 
favorable light. The latter eagerly accepted the Minister’s 
advances at face value, and on April 19 proclaimed a suspension 
of non-intercourse with Great Britain, to be effective June 10. 
In commercial circles Madison was hailed as a wizard-statesman; 
without delay a thousand ships were outfitted and dispatched 
to British ports to reopen the old profitable trade. But when 
Canning learned of Erskine’s action, the arrangement was 
disavowed and the Minister recalled. In deep chagrin, Madison 
had no recourse but to revive the Non-Intercourse Act against 
Great Britain. The policy of the Administration became 
increasingly unpopular. At length, in the spring of 1810, a 
further step toward its abandonment was taken. Macon’s 
Bill No. 2 removed all restrictions on commerce, but authorized 
the President to reéstablish them against one nation should it 
not within three months follow the action of the other in repealing 
its offensive regulations. 


MADISON IS DECEIVED BY NAPOLEON’S 
SUBTLE POLICY 


NapotEon had meanwhile been playing a crafty game. His actions had been as inconsiderate of the rights 
of neutrals as those of Great Britain, but because of his naval weakness not so oppressive to the United 
States. He feared, moreover, an alliance between America and Great Britain. When, however, the fiasco 
of the Erskine negotiations stimulated American 
dislike of his enemy, Napoleon issued the Ram- 
bouillet Decree of March, 1810, confiscating all 
American vessels in ports under his control. 
This conduct, he hoped, would lead to the reéstab- 
lishment of the embargo, less injurious to him 
than to Great Britain. All this was changed by 
the Macon Act, which opened to his enemy a 
fruitful market. He therefore told Madison that 
on November 1, 1810, the Berlin and Milan De- oes eee. a fon feznt, a Tema 
crees would cease to operate, “it being well under- Piaget ee, a pean er) Se 
stood that in consequence the English are to hee eee ae RS ee tt eet we waded shat 
revoke their Orders-in-Council and renounce the Soe copore | th pert Un a ee perme gs 
blockade.” Madison fell into the trap. The 

President gave notice on November 2 that the 

French restrictions were removed, and asked 
Great Britain to revoke her orders. The latter 
refused. Madison thereupon issued a proclama- 


By the Virtie, Firmness and Patriotism of 


JEFFERSON & MADISON, 


Our Difficulties with England are settled—our Ships have been pre- 
served, and our Seamen will, hereafter, he respected 
while sailing under our National Flag. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 22, 1809. 
IMPORTANT. 


By the President of the United States—A Proclamation. 
WHEREAS it is provided by the 11th fection of the act of Congrefs, entitled “An 
** act to interdict the commercial intercourte betweep the United States and Great Bri- 
“tain and France, and their dependencies ; and for other purpofes,""— and that * in 
** cafe cither France or Great Britain fhall fo revoke or modify her edicts as thac they, 
«« thall ceafe to violate the neutral commerce of the United States," the Prefident is au- 
thorifed to declare the fame by proclamation, after which the trade fufpended by the faid 
act and by an act laying an Embargo, on all ships and vetlels in the ports and harbours of 
the United States and the feveral acts fupplementary thereto may be renewed with the 
nation fo doing. And whereas the Honourable David Montague Erfkine, his Britannic 
Majefty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minifter Plenipotentiary, has by the order and in'the 
name of his fovercign declared to this Government, that the Britith Orders in Council 
of January and November, 1807, will have been withdrawn, as refpects the United 
States on the 10th day of June next. Now therefore I James Madison, Prefident of 
the United States, do hereby ptoclaim that the orders in council aforefaid will have 
been withdrawn on the tenth day of June next; after which day the trade of the United 
States with Great Britain, as fuspended by the act of Congrefs above mentioned, and 
an act laying an embargo on all (hips and vefsels in the ports and harbors of che United 
States, and the feveral acts fupplementary thereto, may be renewed. 
Given under my hand and the seal of the United States, at Washing- 
ton, the nineteenth day of April, in the year of our Lord, one 
(1. 8) thousend eight hundred and nine, and of the Independence 
of the United States, the thirty third. 
. JAME s . 
By the President, ES DIOR 
Rr. Smitu, Secretary of State. * 


497 A Republican broadside, Apr. 22, 1809, from the 
copy in the New York Historical Society 


Late and Highly Important Intelligence from 
FRANCE !!1! 

i> The French Decrees nor repealed, on the 13th of March !! 

> American Vessels aGarn Sequestered !! 

@F No American, Ship can leave France without First obtaining a Special 
Licences !! 

6&Most all the American’ Masters will asaNooN “their property, and return 
home in a caret to New-York !! 

&F It is now ascertained, that the few American Vessels released from France, 
cost their owners, the jull amount of them !! 

Fee the Freemos't Fsornale Eee From the Phileddpbia Tren hacricen. 
oe Yenerday arrived, brig Pes, Collen, from Bayoane, in Franca 


America under Napoleon's special licrace | waiting tbe igv dimgot Bona) from Pasa, — y 
ree? sequestered with there whch hed neme—ae distinction bee Maulyy is cae be errchseace Hexiietepanes 
~ : in the mune conditigs. #  -. 
No Ainerican vewel is permisted to leave France, exce oo 
f rel ia pe : except under | Ie the Fox came » cape. Chevere of Salem and 4 nilors 
panectel Uceaces which it ie very diffleul ro procure, sod cours a | who bad been prisoners among the Preach for some time. ; 


“ What the event will be (sayea lenter wbich we have seca) no 
onc can tell—dut beware, aod ovine yesr Birods also to beware, | srrrwd me Philuielpbis fram France, te bu frunds ia thet city. 
“The polincal di-posivion of the Preneh governmest actrpactt 


of sbipping any more to this eonairy. 
From all we havc Geoa able t6 gather by chlo rival; there i propil 
’ vel, there ap- | this country, was, at the time of my departere, iti 
pears not the eax probability of Napaion retoring’Americas | bes ever Dechy RaaiNece every Nocea ATR TTT 
Danesh ik, fisaiaase| * Berlin and Biden decrees, wRich ere j would be any retaaation of the system of spoliation thar rbe bas a9 
|koreue epernsico. <> |loug maintained. —If I except the actaal and immediate confs. 


Bairact of a kerter free a.genilervan whe came posiengee in the Fay 


toow annoonced to the .wierchanes of BarJesox, that the eovp : 
ssived. Of coune they will remein under sequenraion. "Th | Bayonne hom Now Terk, ectadying with their chrpon on oct 
tion, under the authority of the Macon Act, re- 

storing non-intercourse with Great Britain as of 

February 2, 1811. As news continued to come 

that Napoleon was still seizing all vessels break- 

ing the decrees, the whole country, and particu- 

larly commercial New England, became intensely 

aroused. Then, at the critical moment, Napoleon 

released the vessels, and the war fever in America 
swung against Great Britain. 


From the Philadelphia Daily Agvertisir, 
By the Eagle tad Fos, arrived here li evqning am Bayonne 
it appears that the Emperor had pos poned the Bimal dacision of the 
question + Ghali the American vowels that have arrived in tbe- 
ports of Fragge since ce repeal of the non-intercoursa,” be mi. 
mitted to an’ emtry? and devired that’ ao. farther applicuion’ 
thovld be made j—(bes are the wile prowesenelly ang 
BH bis imperial wajeny (Who lovey he American) sal 
phe royal akod! | : . 
this crostion oi aGirs, it war expected Ghat macy 
sailefland erat wed alenaven oe eee ee 
ee vie in Bloom, a cartel, preparing to esre Buyoone for 


The Eaglg has despatches for Government, g 
papers for ‘he. Armuronr. 4 ead 0.94 of Frvoch x 


aakered, un 
ave made 


<asiva, T map alely ray that the same vexation to which oor com= 
merce way capone! prior 10 the 2d of November last exists at prem 
ent Por thore vemela which have arrived suderquent to that pe- 


1H Fiody and upoo they. qguared faith of the repeal of Milan, Berlin 


and other decrees, are still hept in actate of eeqoesiration; or 
what \¢ feotamount, Bo decision can be obtained as to wha will 
be their fae Such oe arvrred, were obliged to tramemit their pa- 
Pers (0 Paris, to be submited Co the examioation of the emperor, 


= | aed I know of mo.iastance wherein any notice has been taken of 


them, but in suchas were provided with litences——So far from 
there, being any amelioration of out the reverse was the 
fact a8 Liaw letters gf good authoniey en Paris dated the 7th 
March, wherein sas satJ, chat the emperor had issued ordert to 
all the cunom houses, mot (0 permit the alcission of any Amer- 
fean veesel ond property, to seize such vs should arrive, and not 
to report ap (he case af any whatsoever Ubat bad arrived.” 


498 From a Federalist handbill of 1811 in the American Antiquarian 


Society, Worcester, Mass. 
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499 Henry Clay, 1777-1852, from a portrait about 1818, artist 500. John C. Calhoun, 1782-1850, from the portrait, 1826, by 
not known, in the Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn Charles Bird King in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 


NEW BLOOD ENLIVENS THE TWELFTH CONGRESS 


PopuLar resentment against Europe and the Administration was reflected in the election of 1810. Seventy 
new men appeared in the Twelfth Congress. Up to this time the political leaders were men of Revolutionary 
days, trained to temporizing caution. The new men were young, filled with an unreasoned patriotism and 
buoyancy. These “War Hawks” were more numerous in the House. Henry Clay of Kentucky, John C. 
Calhoun, Langdon Cheves and William Lowndes of South Carolina, and Felix Grundy of Tennessee were 
among the new spokesmen of the western spirit and western interests. 


i —1840, from the portrait in the 502 Langdon Cheves, 1776-1857, from a miniature, 1819, by 
a Pensa Fgettonl Society, Nashville one pia owned by Mrs. Louisa R. MeCord Smythe, 
‘harleston, S. C. 
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| yIER “AND DETESTABLE DEMOCRATICK® 


7 @EHE last cffort which has been made, to deceive the 
People of this County, as to the nieasures of the 
deral. Party, and the characters of the men they are 

edged to support, is perhaps the most flagrantly wick~ 
ad of any which has yet been adopted.—On Thursday 

sta inflammatory Haidbill issued frora the Aigis 
in Worcester, headed '‘Causu Treason! De- 


pose alfthe 
tame A few 


18, 1809.) 
different towns in 


on 
sient alarming condition of the U. States, and of this 
monweth, the following Resolutions, éc. were 


gin Europe, on the one hand, to sudjagare and 
lave AN INNOCENT and UNOFFENDING na- 
on, ibrgland and on the other. to refitt the efforts of 
enucl and relentlefs tyranny—That our common coun- 
ned uae eres an still iS su ne eosin ed tees 
ary burthens Hog the measures adopted by the Nationa: 
Governorent-—That causes are continual corn 
which tend to produce a DISSOLUTION OF TH 
UNiON—Theretore, 7 


solved, That we highly approve of the conduct 
loings and proceedings at their last session, respecting 
er difierences with Great Britain, and of the laws laying 
‘fembargo—That we have the fullest confidence in 
_ their wisdom and firmness, 1 taking all such measures 
in fictwie, as are in their power, to relieve from the e- 
ils generally felt—Thar we look to them to see that am- 
le provision be made to secure and protect the inhabit~ 
s of this Commonwealth, from general and unreason- 
ble search, Ge.” y 7 _ 


PROM THE CRATINEL OF JANUARY 18, 1809. 
Considexing the awful and eventful struggle now 
making in Europe, on the one hand to subjugate and 
enslave an innocent and ureoffending nation, [Sparn} 
- and on the other to resist the efforts of a cruc! and re- 
dentless tyranny—-a struggle which the history of a few 
years past demonstrates, may be deeply interesting to 
the people of the United States—that our common 
Count 
tecisy burthens from the measures recently ope 
ed and pursued by the national government— That 
: wa = posh Somsepesecet its treasures Sea been 
) squandered and applied to private use, principles & prac- 
°- theesdchiberacely. Ae offic iiily enti ied Pi yeaah 
~ tally inconsistent with the preservation of our republican 
form of government~-That causes are continually occur- 
ing which tend to produce 4 MosT CALAMITOUS 
 pvent—a Dissolution of the Union-—-and finally, that 
+ iris the right and duty of those who Jove their country, 
and desire to perpetuate its liberty and independence, 
| in times of publick danger, boldly tocallupon and urge 
_ their fellow citizens of all parties to exert themselves 
- 1© promote the general wellare.—-Therefore, : 
Bae Racked. ‘That we highly approve of the conduct of 
_ the Legislatare of this Commonwealth in the choice of 
Electors of President and Vice-President, and of their 
cos proceedings at their last session respecting 
ur diicrences with Great Britain, and of the laws lay- 
jngan Embargo~That we have the. fullest confidence 
an their wisdom and firmness, in taking all such mea-~ 
“sures in fature, as are in their power, to relieve from the 
evils generally felt by the citizens, and more severely 
“by ovx biethien in the castem part of the Common- 
wealih, and to avert the fatal effects of those with which 
ve are threatencd--That we Jook to them to sce. that 
‘ample provision be niade to secure and pretect the in. 
: x Re Move has this geamdat 


CBR ES I 


Facsimile of part of a handbill issued from 7 


fidering “the awful and “eventful ftruggle now JH 


he Legislature of this Commonwealth, and of their 


y has been and still is suffering unusual and «ex 


at by express: that, on Tuesday lase, the Com mites 
mone EMUARGG, AS PRRPAKATOAY 3G 


"he Spy office, Worcester, Mass., Apr. 4, 1812, 
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habitants of the Commonwealth ia the enjoyment of | 
thase invaluable privileges secured by the billof rights, 
and guaranteed by the federal constitution among whict, 


we hold as most impertant, the subordination of milica- 
ry powers to the pivil—the right of exemprion from 
general and unreasonable search, and the maht of seck- 
ing ang ogee sure atid specdy redvess for injurics sus- 
tained. < 2 


ty the above passages, it is sufficient to point out two 
of the mest gross and palpable perversions of the mean- 
ing of the Federalists assembled at Northampton. “The 
* TRSOCENT “and UNOEPENDING wATION” referred 
to in the resolutions, is ‘* Spa.’ which every body 
_ knows was then gloriously struypling agaist ihe ‘crue. 
ef and relentless tyranny? ot Bonapaxre. The hand- 
bill charges the supporters of these résalutions, of whom 
Goverhour Strong 1s said to be onc, with eulogizing 


“England” as a innocent and unoffending naticn.”—- 
‘This is not all.—The resolutions speak of the dissoltte 


tiga _of the Union as “A MOST CALAM: TOUS 


A PROBE TH: 
‘tIn the Legislative Electioneering Address % 
pe which was got up on the 2d of March, 1809. just 
before the Spring election, and which helped Mr. Gore 
int@ office, is the following:—- é 
** When they {this Legislature] perceive that you {the _ 
People] are prepared to éreuk the chains imposed by a 
fata and mistake faa: ‘Embarge} and that ALU 
NST. rED A THORITIES OF NEW 
nited in sentiment and PUR- 
SK s-—when ae are sensible.that you are ABLE 70 
resist, and that self preservation wiil make RESIST- 
ANCE a DUTY, they will reflect upon your c/aims 
AND VISLD TO THE JUSTICE OF YOUR PRETEN- 
sions! And they will feel, that the CONFEDERA.- 
TION is inten forthe general welfare??? 


: se es < : ‘ <3 
_ FROMTHE LEGISLATIVE ADDRESS PUBLISHED INTER 
‘ _ CANTINEL OF MARCH 11, 1809, 
_ It would indeed be a grateful occupation to the Leg- 
istature to ‘apply an immediate remedy to the evils of 
which the Petitioners complain and which we feir will” 
be aggravated by a continuance of the existing commer= 
cial restrictions, or substitutes not less oppressive and 
fatal, though veiled under new titles. But they are _4 
compclled to avow that it is with the people themselves 
that every efficient ps of redress must originate. — 
While the advocates for British war and the contemners 4 
of commerce can calculate upon your divisions, they _ 
will advance to their mad and presumptuous course, 
and rely upon your Governors Me ‘our Representatives 
to neutralize your apposition to ce measures. Bat 
when they [te Navronal Government) peresive “that — 
. you are prepared to break the chains imposed by a fatal — 
and mistaken policy, and that all the constituted autho! 
ities of New England are united in sentiment and pure 
_ pose; when they are sensible that you are able to resist, — 
and that self-preservation will make resistance a duty, — « 
they wali reflect upon your claims, abd yield to the jus- © 
tice of your pretensions, They will fecl that the con- 
federation is intended for the general welfure, and that 
it is only by paying some regard to this object, we can 
maintain that union which common interest should - 
make perpetual.” —— : : 

The object of the handbill is ta prove that the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts were inviting the People of 
New-England to revolt from the Union and establish a 
government of their own, The genuine extract from _ 
their address, proves mast unequivocally that their ob. 
ject was to induce them to adopt such measures a 
““ WOULD MAINTAIN THAT UNION WHICH COMMON 
INTEREST REQUIRED SHOULD BEPERPETOALI? 

Instead of inviting the People to “break. the chaics . 
of the Union,"=-they exhort them only to atupt such 
firm and energetic measures as will convinee the Na- 
tional Govcrament, of their hostility €a the sxrganco, ° 
and the anticommercial system they ivere then 
ing.—-These measures teere adop! 
AL GOVERNMENT RECEDED ER 
“BAD taken.—-Anp yng Union : 

Such is this oatregeous acem wal che Peaple to 
believe that Governor Staenc. conspiring with 
Joun Henny to dissolve the Union <The *) Ria’? 
is detected ; and another hidtous trait in. the character 
of Democracy is exhibited to the calm and dispassionate 
view of the People : : 

Sra Gori 


ROUND they. 
prescaven [lf 


seeier, April 4, ($19, 2 os 
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original in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


“VILE AND 
DETESTABLE 
DEMOCRATICK 
TRICK EXPOSED!!!” 


WuEN the War Hawks came 
to Washington, in No- 
vember, 1811, they were 
eager to avenge the insults 
of the past twenty years of 
neutrality. They elected 
Henry Clay Speaker of the 
House, in those days the 
more important of the two 
legislative bodies. They 
then proceeded to secure, 
through the aid of the 
Speaker, control of the more 
important committees. Many 
of them believed that Eng- 
land was aiding the Indians 
of the Ohio valley to make 
war upon the frontier. With 
most of the War Hawks an 
inbred antipathy demanded 
waragainstEngland, though 
some, like Calhoun, more 
logically wanted to war on 
both England and France. 
So enthusiastic and dex- 
terous were they that 
Madison’s timidity was 
overcome. In the spring 
of 1812 he made public 
some letters purchased 
from one John Henry, a 
British subject (referred to 
in No. 503). Henry had 
sounded New England Fed- 
eralists regarding separa- 
tion, and his letters were 
sent by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada to Lord 
Castlereagh, the British 
foreign minister, a price of 
$125,000 being put on them 
which Castlereagh refused 
to pay. Madison then 
bought them for the United 
States for $50,000. While 
there was little in them not 
already known, their publi- 
cation at this time further 
excited the militant pas- 


‘ sions and the sectional bit- 


terness of New England. 


THE VIRGINIA 


MADISON IS SPURRED TO 
WAR PREPARATIONS 


Tue Twelfth Congress, convened ahead of time by 
presidential proclamation, devoted its attention to the 
country’s foreign relations. Especially in the House, 
where Clay had been chosen Speaker, was the war 
spirit noticeable. Early in the session a House com- 
mittee reported that Great Britain, “instead of retract- 
ing that unjustifiable attack on neutral rights, in which 
she professed to be only the reluctant follower of 
France, had advanced with bolder and continually ad- 
vancing strides, demanding as a condition of her re- 
voking her orders, that France and her allies should 
admit into their territories the products and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain.” The committee therefore 
recommended increasing the military force, refitting 
the navy, and authorizing merchant vessels to arm 
in self-defense. After heated debate, these motions 
were adopted. 


On April 1, 1812, Madison, now fully under the 


dominance of the War party — which threatened to 
refuse him renomination for the presidency unless he 
sided with them — and of James Monroe, freshly re- 
turned from his European humiliation, recommended 
a sixty-day embargo, preparatory to open war. 


Reale Quincy, W772 1864, from the portrait by Gilbert Stuart in 


Boe he Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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DYNASTY 


EMBARGO BY EXPRESS. 


BOSTON, FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 8, 1812—6 o'clock. 
The following letter is thio moment handed me by express. 
HARRISON G. OTIS. 

“Mr, Carnovn, of South Carolina, 2 Member of the Committee of Foreign Rela- 
tions, has this moment informed Mr. Quiwcr, that the Committee of Foreign Relations, 
have detided to lay a Proposition for an EMBARGO on the table of the Hause of Repre- 
eentatives to-morrow.— This information may be Geneon on from the respectability of the 
source from whence it is activeds and the measure to be recommended, it'is understood, 
meets the approbation of the Executive. 

JAMES LLOYD, 


JOSIAH QUINCY, 
JAMES EMOTT. 


“ Washington, Tuesday, 
Marci SI, 1812, Y orelk, tied M. g 


The Honorable H. G: Otis, Boston. 


SPRINGFIELD, APRIL Ath, 1812, 

In confirmation of the above, letters have been this day received in town from Wu 
Exz, Esq. at Washington, stating that an Embargo was to be immediately laid on, pres 
Pparatory to a declaration of War. 

Information is this moment received [rom Mr. Brexs of this town, now on his way to 
Philadelphia, that an Embargois actually laid. 

Ts is said that drafts are to be made from the militia within twenty days. 


From a handbill, Apel 4, 1812, GanGuncing & an embargo prepara- 
tory to war, in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


CONGRESS DECLARES WAR 
AGAINST ENGLAND 


THESE measures were not adopted without a 
struggle. In Josiah Quincy of Boston the 
Federalists found a leader, stanch in support 
of the commercial interests of his people. He 
had opposed the annexation of Louisiana, even 
to the point of suggesting secession; he had 
played a part in the protest against the Enforce- 
ment Acts. Now, joined by John Randolph and 
a few Republicans, he managed in some degree 
to check the giddy flight of the War Hawks. 
Additions to the navy were voted down. So 
were taxes, forcing the government to float 
a loan upon a market which refused to absorb it. 
But, nothing daunted, the younger men pushed 
aside all opposition. On June 1, 1812, Madison 
presented to Congress the most forceful of his 
state papers, asking for an immediate declara- 
tion of war against England. On the 18th, 
Congress assented. Two days later, the House 
committee on foreign relations, through Calhoun, 
made a report summarizing the acts of aggression 
of Great Britain, beginning in 1806, and endors- 
ing the President’s recommendation. Behind 
closed doors the matter was considered, until, on 
the eighteenth, the Congress was announced as 
having concurred in the opinion of Madison. 
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506 From a contemporary cartoon by William Charles (— 1820); courtesy of Stan V. Henkels 


THE WAR IS UNPOPULAR IN NEW ENGLAND 


Tue United States had entered a war that was needless, rash, impolitic, and illogical. It was illogical because 
Napoleon had ignored American rights equally with Great Britain, and because the alleged causes for now 
declaring war had existed, and in more acute form, for years past. It was rash because the country was sadly 
unprepared. The navy, of excellent quality, counted seven good frigates and nine smaller vessels. The 
regular army in June, 1812, contained fewer than seven thousand troops, poorly equipped, inefficiently 
officered, and dispersed along the extensive frontier. The first Bank of the United States had been refused 
a new charter in 1811, and Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, struggled against tremendous odds to finance, 
even inadequately, an unexpected war. It was impolitic because the country was as a whole apathetic, and in 
spots bitterly opposed. The declaration had been carried by votes of seventy-nine to forty-nine in the 


507 DeWitt Clinton, 1769-1828, from the portrait, 1807, 
by John Trumbull in the New York Chamber of Commerce 


House, and nineteen to thirteen in the Senate; and there- 
after thirty-four congressmen signed and circulated a 
vigorous protest. To the Federalists the war seemed due 
to a “Virginia Cabal” in alliance with “madmen of 
Kentucky and Tennessee’? and with Napoleon. New 
England church bells were tolled when news of the dec- 
laration came, and flags were at half-mast. 


MADISON IS RE-ELECTED BY A 
NARROW MARGIN 


Tue early test of strength came in the elections of 1812. 
The war party renominated Madison, with Elbridge Gerry 
of Massachusetts as a running-mate, to win votes in the 
Federalist stronghold. Federalists and anti-war Repub- 
licans united behind DeWitt Clinton, vigorous and 
talented nephew of George Clinton, for so long leader of 
the New York Republicans. After a campaign in which 
the issue was war or no war, Madison was reélected, but 
by a narrow and significant vote. The thirteen original 
states, split at the Potomac, gave Clinton eighty-nine 
votes and Madison ninety; the issue was determined by 
the West, whose votes went solidly for Madison and war. 
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508 From the AERC cartoon by William Charles in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


THE AMERICAN NAVY 


THE war was unnecessary because at the time of its declaration Great Britain was on the point of conceding 
the American demands. Impoverished merchants and laborers pressed for a repeal of the obnoxious Orders- 
in-Council; and on June 16, two days before the American declaration, their withdrawal was promised. But 
injured feelings remained; so the War Hawks carried on. The Administration planned to rely chiefly on 
a land campaign that would win Canada and enable the United States to dictate terms from Halifax. 
Ignominious defeats along the border effectually frustrated this scheme; while the navy, of whose success 
no one dreamed in 1812, was winning spectacular victories on the lakes and the ocean. The news of 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie astounded the British public, and confessions of weakness began to appear 
in the English newspapers. One of the cartoons refers to the naval duel between the Hornet and the Pea- 
cock in which the latter suffered defeat, the other to Perry’s victory. (For the War of 1812 see Vol. VI.) 
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From the contemporary cartoon by William Charles in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


radeand Sailor's Righe | 
is bitm—hiotd bim—bire— |} 
—thow'l: live without it, | 
‘thy life—don’t doubt it— {) 


i m = moo om 
510 From the New York Evening Post, April 25, 1814, engraving on the 


repeal of the embargo by Alexander Anderson (1775-1870) after a 
drawing by John Wesley Jarvis 
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ECONOMIC PRESSURE LIFTS THE 
EMBARGO 


Sucu victories, hailed with delight, were illusory. 
It was simply a question of time before Britain 
could concentrate her vast fleet upon American 
waters and blockade her ports.. In the spring of 
1814, Napoleon’s abdication ehabled England to 
bend all her energies upon the American war. 
Internal disaffection in America, moreover, rose 
rather than declined. The governors of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut ignored 
Madison’s call for militia; the New England bankers 
boycotted the national treasury; the farmers and 
merchants went still further. In August, 1814, the 
British authorities wrote to London that “two- 
thirds of the army in Canada are at this moment 
eating beef provided by the American contractors, 
drawn principally from Vermont and New York.” 
To meet this illicit barter Madison pushed through, 
in December, 1813, a drastic embargo. There 
followed widespread unemployment and open de- 
fiance by New England. In April the law was 
repealed, an event celebrated with speeches and 
bonfires along the coast. 


NEW ENGLAND CALLS A CONVENTION 
OF PROTEST AT HARTFORD 


In the spring of 1813, the Feceralists regained control 
of the Massachusetts government. Josiah Quincy, 
who declined reélection to Congress, became the 
leader in the state in opposition to the war policy. 
In June a Remonstrance against War was adopted; 
in February, 1814, there followed one against the 


Embargo. Taking a leaf from Madison’s Virginia Resolutions of 1798, the General Court asserted that, 
“Whenever the national compact is violated, and the citizens of this state are oppressed by cruel and un- 


authorized laws, their _legis- 
lature is bound to interpose tS ie 
power, and wrest from the 

oppressor his victim.” Then 
in October it issued a call for a 
convention of the New England 
States, to meet at Hartford in 
December. Here the delegates, 
among whom were leading 
Federalists such as George 
Cabot, Theodore Dwight and 
Harrison Gray Otis, in secret 
session formulated their de- 
mands on the national govern- 
ment. Senator Pickering, hop- 
ing for radical action, awaited 
its work with eagerness. The 
hostile cartoonist represents 
New England about to leap 
into the lap of England. 511 
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The Hartford Convention o ZZ4P NO LEAR 


From the contemporary cartoon by William Charles in possession of the publishers 
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PEACE COMES BEFORE THE HARTFORD 
PROJECTS ARE PRESENTED 


Bur more cautious counsel prevailed. After adjournment in 
January there was published an address which contained little 
more than a restatement of the Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
lutions. Seven amendments to the national constitution were 
proposed, and the participating states were called upon to 
present the demands to Congress. If the national government 
took no action within six months, another convention was to 
be held. Massachusetts and Connecticut thereupon sent 
commissioners to lay the projects before the Government. 
Before they could do this news came of Jackson’s victory at 
New Orleans and of the peace treaty signed at Ghent the 
preceding December. In a trice the movement collapsed, 
leaving nothing behind but odium for the participants. 


THE RUSSIAN BEAR OFFERS TO MEDIATE 


Negotiations for peace had begun shortly after the outbreak 
of hostilities. Russia, to protect her new and thriving com- 
merce with America, had embarked upon a war with France. 
But now America, instead of siding with Russia in the effort 
to subdue France, was fighting France’s enemy. This was 
little to the liking of Russia; for during the war French 
interests would be favored by America at the expense of 
Russia; and at its conclusion either France or Great Britain, 
but not Russia, would reap the benefits of American trade. 


THE 


PROCEEDINGS 


OFA 


Convention of Delegates, 


FROM THE STATES OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT, AND 
RIHODE-ISLAND ; 


TRE 
COUNTIES OF CHESHIRE AND GRAFTON, 
In the State of New-Humpshire ; 


AND THE 
COUNTY OF WINDHAM, 
In the State of Vermont: 


CONVENED AT 
HARTFORD, IN THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
December 15th, 1814, 


HARTFORD :—Pristep. 


RE-PRINTED AT NEW-HAVEN, BY OLIVER STERIL. 


Jan, 1815 


§12 Title-page of the pamphlet in the New York 
Public Library 


To enable Great Britain to concentrate her strength against France, Russia’s enemy, and to resuscitate her 
commercial dealings with America, Russia offered to mediate between the English-speaking countries. 
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613 E From the contemporary cartoon by William Charles in the New York Historical Society 
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PEACE IS MADE ON 
CHRISTMAS EVE, 
1814 


Tuts offer Madison ac- 
cepted in the spring of 
1813. He appointed 
James Bayard, Federalist 
senator from Delaware, 
and Albert Gallatin to 
join John Quincy Adams, 
Minister at St. Peters- 
burg, as peace commis- 
sioners. England, how- 
ever, rejected Russia’s 
mediation, preferring di- 
rect negotiations. These 
were opened at Ghent in 
at August, 1814. Jonathan 
514 From an engraving after a painting Pease of Ghent, 1814, and Triumph of America, by Mme. Plantou, , 
“Citizen of the United States,” published by P. Price, Jr., Philadelphia Russell, formerly Chargé 
d’Affaires in London, and Henry Clay had been added to America’s delegation. The British representatives 
were men of little importance. They were instructed to make no concessions to the main demands of the 
United States — impressments, the blockade, and indemnity for maritime losses. Indeed, they were to push 
for several concessions from America. Fora time the conference was deadlocked. Then came news from 
America of the British defeat at Plattsburg (Vol. VI). In addition to this, a shift in the European 
diplomatic situation proving unfavorable, England receded from her intransigent attitude. On Christmas 
Eve, 1814, an agreement was reached. 
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Tue treaty simply 
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tion of hostilities 
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pre-war situation. 
Impressment of sea- 
men — the issue 


which Madison had 
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First and last pages of the original in the Department of State, Washington 516 


PEACE ELIMINATES 
FOREIGN 
DISTRACTIONS 


Yet, thanks to peace in 
Europe, violation of our 
rights was no longer of 
value to Great Britain. 
In America, at any rate, 
peace was hailed with 
delight, for every one 
was tired of war. The 
struggle, moreover, had 
shown the folly of per- 
mitting French and Eng- 
lish issues to dominate 
domestic politics and to 
engender disaffection. It 
stimulated a national pa- 
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517 From the painting Signing the Treaty of Ghent, by A. Forestier (1790-1872) in the State 
Department, Washington 


triotism and commercial independence of Europe. After 1815, chief attention was devoted for the first 
~ time since 1776 to American problems. 
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518 From the original Act for a National Bank, 1816, in the Department of State, Washington 
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519 From the original Act for a National Bank, 1816, in the Department of State, Washington 


THE FEDERAL POWER IS STRENGTHENED 


Tue difficulties of reconstruction were blithely faced by the youthful leaders of the new-model Republican 
party. Under stress of circumstances, their strict constructionist doctrine had in practice been dropped bit 
by bit. To the 14th Congress, meeting in December, 1815, Madison sent a memorable message, calling for 
an adequate army and navy, a protective tariff, national aids for roads and canals, the reéstablishment of a 
national’ bank. The response was generous; as Josiah Quincy said, the Republicans “out-Federalized 


Federalism.” 
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prosperity, when 
new problems had 
not yet become 
ominous. He had, 
moreover, sufficient 
discernment to sur- 
round himself with 
able advisers. 
J. Q. Adams, Wil- 
ham H. Crawford, 
ee oe Wiliam Wirt and 
520 James Monroe, 1758-1831, from the portrait by Gilbert J.C. Calhoun were 

Stuart in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadel- , = ; 

phia in his cabinet. A 
tour of the country at the outset of his administration further 
strengthened his position. Monroe looked forward to a happy ad- 
ministration. In his inaugural address he said, “ Equally gratifying 
is it to witness the increased harmony of opinion which pervades 
the union. Discord does not belong to our system. Union is rec- 
ommended, as well by the free and benign principles of our Govern- 
ment, extending its blessings to every individual, as by the other 
eminent advantages attending it.” 


MONROE IS THE LAST OF THE 
VIRGINIA DYNASTY 


Tuat the Republicans were acting in accord with general 
opinion was shown in the election of 1816. With little 
opposition from the dying Federalist party, the last of the 
Virginia dynasty became President. Monroe had early 
attached his fortunes to those of Jefferson. Without the 
brilliance of his leader, he possessed a stolid ability to 
manage routine that served him well in a period of mounting 


521. James Monroe, from the portrait, 1822, by 
John Vanderlyn in the New York City Hall, 
courtesy of the Municipal Art Commission 


525 From a sketch for the painting Election Day at the State House, about 1818, by John Lewis Krim 
(1787-1821) in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania” es 
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FEBRUARY, 1810. CASES IN THE SUPREME COURT 


1819. 
- Flatewrs Sane 
FLETCHER v. PECK. gence M:Culloch 


‘ s aw 
Peck. (CONSTITUTIONAL LAW ) 


v 
State of Ma. 


ee —m~ ryland. 


ERROR to the circuit court for the district of Ifthe breach 
Massachusetts, in an action of covenant brought by Sen 
Flecher against Peck. Mas: | ACE hind 

no authority to 

The Jirst count of the declaration states that Peck, ae “ot ete 
by his deed of bargain and sale dated the 14th of May, ds itis woe 
1803, in consideration of 3,000 dollars, sold and con- bana Ae that 


veyed to Fletcher, 15,000 acres of land lying in com. te g2reraor 


Staats ; OM us legally era. 
mon and undivided in a tract describedasfollows:begin- powered tovelt 
ning on the river Mississippi, wherethe latitude 32 deg, andiconvey ue 
40 min, north of the equator intersects the same, running oneeeaiscy 


thence along the same parallel of latitude a due east ateredintithe 
a i ive: + Dlew as induce- 

ke Ma the Tombigby river, thence up the said mett, are. suf 
ombigby river to where the latitude of 32 deg. 43 ficient to justi- 


min. 52 sec. intersects the same, thence along the same 1 direct ne- 


i A ative of the 
parallel of latitude adue west course to the Mis- freack assign- 
Sissippi 5 thence down the said river, to the place of oH one 
beginning ; the said described tract containing 500,000 cessury tbe 
acres, and is the same which was conveyed by Na- breach of co- 
thaniel Prime to Oliver Phelps, by deed dated the iene Ke ike 
27th of February, 1796, and cf which the said Phelps very words of 
conveyed four flths to Benjamin Hichborn, and the {ht covenant. 

i ‘ It is sufficient 
said Peck by deed dated the 8th of December, if it show a 


1800; the said tract of $00,000 acres, being part ele 


3 , ‘ ; reach. 
of a tract which James Greenleaf conveyed to The court 


the said N. Prime, by deed dated the 23d of Sep- will not declare 
tember, 1795, and is parcel of that tract which James Satan 
Gunn, Mathew M‘Allister, George Walker, Zacha- untess the op- 
righ Cox, Jacob Walburger, William Longstreet and Positiog | bes 
Wade Hampton, by deed dated 22d of August, 1795, stiturion and 
conveyed to the said James Greenleaf; the same Lee aeaptate 
being part of that tract which was granted by ‘The legisla: 
letters patent under the great scal of the state of ture of Ge 
Georgia, and the signature of George Matthews, Esq. fedite power 
governor of that state, dated the 13th of January, 1795, of dispoone of 
to the said James Gunn and others, under the name renin 
of James Gunn, Mathew Mi‘Allister, aad George within its own 


limits 


523 From Report of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme 
Court, 1810, by William Cranch, New York, 1812 


MARSHALL BROADENS THE POWER OF 
THE SUPREME COURT 


Nationatism was further strengthened by a number of 
important decisions handed down by the Supreme Court, 
still dominated by Marshall. In 1810 it was determined 
that a state might not break a contract made with a private 
person (Fletcher vs. Peck); nine years later this protection 
was broadened in the famous Dartmouth College case. 
United States vs. Peters (1819), Martin vs. Hunter's Lessee 
(1816), and Cohens vs. Virginia (1821), immensely extended 
the jurisdiction of the national judiciary over state cases. 
In McCulloch vs. Maryland (1819), Hamilton’s doctrine of 
implied powers and policy of liberal construction of the 
Constitution received judicial sanction; in Gibbons vs. 
Ogden (1824), the court hinted at the vast field of power 
resident in the interstate commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. Private and public protest at these “en- 
croachments upon the rights of the States”’ were unheeded. 


SLAVE STATES ARE PAIRED WITH FREE 
Tue great slavery struggle broke in upon the peace of 
Monroe’s administration. The question had smoldered 
since Congress in 1807 closed the foreign slave trade. In- 
terest in abolition had declined, while an economic motive 
appeared for the institution’s defense. The South discovered 
that her predominance in national affairs, so far as it was 
based on population, was waning. To preserve the balance 
between North and South in the Senate, the scheme was hit 


M‘Curtocs v. The State or MaRycann et al. 


Congress has power to incorporate a Bank. 

The government of the Union is a government of the People; it 
emanates from them; its powers are granted by them; and are to 
be exercised directly on them, and for their benclit. 

The government of the Union, though limited in its powers, is su. 
Ppremo withiu its sphere of action; and its laws, when made in pur- 
suance of the constitution, form the supreme law of the land, 

There is nothing in the Constitution of the United States, similar to 
the articles of Confederation, which exclude socidental or implied 
powers, 

If the end be legitimate, and within the scope of the constitution, all 
the means which are appropriate, which are plaioly adapted to that 
end, and which are not probibited, may constitutionally be erm. 
ployed to carry it into effect. 

The power of establishing a corporation is not 2 distinct sovereign 
power or end of goverament, but only the means of carrying into 
effect other powers which are sovereign. Whenever it becomes an 
appropriate means of exercising any of the powers giveo by the 
constitution to the government of the Union, it may be exercised 
by that government. 

If 2 certain méaus to carry into effect any of the powers, expressly 
given by the constitution to the government of the Union, be au 
appropiate measure. not probibited by the constitution, the degree 
of its necessity is a question of legislative discretion, not of 
judicial cognizancg 

The act of the 10th April, 1816, c. 44., to “ incorporate the subscri- 
bers to the Bank of the United States,’ is a law made ip pursuance 
of the constitution. 

The Bank of the United States has, constitutionally, a right to esta- 
blish its branches or offices of discount and deposit within any State. 

The State, within which such branch may be establistied, cannot, 
without violating the constitution, tax that branch. 

‘The State governments have no right to tax any of the constitutional 
means employed by the goverment of the Union to execute its cen: 
ettutional powers, 


524 From Report of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme 


Court, 1819, by Henry Wheaton, New York, 1819 


525 Facsimile of the first page of the Illinois Constitution, in 
the Department of State, Springfield, Ill. 


upon of admitting new states in pairs, one slave, one free, thus: Indiana (1816) and Mississippi (1817); Illinois 


(1818) and Alabama (1819). 
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THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE CLOSES 
HOT DEBATE 


Tue issue was joined in February, 1819, when James Tall- 
madge, Jr., of New York, during consideration of a bill enabling 
Missouri to form a state constitution, moved an amendment 
which prohibited the further extension of slavery and provided 
for gradual abolition 
within Missouri. Once 
started, the debate raged 


throughout the country. 
Jefferson wrote, ‘“‘The = RS SON CSAL ES 


Missouri Amendment is JAMES TALLMADGE, Jr. 


or 


Duchess County, New-York, 


SPEECH 


oF 


the most portentous one 
which has ever threat- 


ened the Union.” The nies 
House of Representatives of the United States, 


Missouri question led to 


violent discussion, the SLAVERY. 


North condemning any 
attempt to increase the :. 

I pe tat WANUMISSION SOCIETY 
number 0 Slave = a es, OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
the South contending for aso ae 
slave owners’ rights under the Constitution. For a time, however, a CORRESPONDENCE OF THEIR COMMITTEE 
way out was found in the Compromise of 1820, which, offered by bis 

. . ° Mbessrs. Talmadge and Taylor. 

Senator Jesse B. Thomas of Illinois, by amendment admitted 
Missouri without restriction, but prohibited slavery north of 36° 30’ 
north latitude (this being Missouri’s southern boundary) in the re- ahhh: 
mainder of the Louisiana Purchase. Maine was admitted as a free PRINTED BY B. CONRAD, 
state to balance the admission of Missouri. Excitement subsided, for horereas 
it was thought that the issue was settled, that the Union was saved. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


526 Jesse Burgess Thomas, 1777-1853, from the portrait in 
the Illinois State Historical Society, Springfield 


527 Title-page of the copy in the New 
York Public Library 
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28 Drawn expressly tor The Pageant of America by Gregor Noetzel, American Geographical Society, New York 
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SPAIN CEDES FLORIDA 


MEANWHILE external affairs reéngaged the attention 
of the Administration. It began with the question 
of the Florida purchase. Negotiations to this end 
had been opened by Jefferson; often interrupted, 
often renewed, they now came to a head. The 
Napoleonic wars had weakened Spain’s control of 
her American colonies. South America was winning 
independence. In Florida little effort was made by 
the Spanish authorities to preserve order; Jackson’s 
invasion in 1818 brought home their impotence. 
(See Vol. II.) So, thanks to the able diplomacy of 
John Quincy Adams, Spain ceded what she could 
not hold; the treaty also placed the disputed western 
boundary of Louisiana at the Sabine River. 


GREAT BRITAIN SUGGESTS ALLIANCE 
WITH AMERICA 


New troubles soon harassed the Spanish Government 
in the form of a republican revolution. The King 
then called for help from the other European powers 
joined with him in the Holy Alliance. France, as 
their agent, went to Spain’s aid. It was widely be- 
lieved that the next venture would be to subdue 
Spain’s colonies and the struggling young republics 
in South America. This displeased Great Britain. 
She had looked with some favor, not lessened by 
a growing trade, upon the liberal revolts in the 
southern continent. Canning, Foreign Minister, 
therefore suggested in August, 1823, that the United 
States unite with England in protesting against the 
impending invasion. 
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530 Page of James Monroe’s letter to Jefferson, Oct. 17, 
1823, referring to Canning’s proposal of ‘‘a co-operation 
between Great Britain and the United States against the 
Holy Alliance,”’ original in the Library of Congress 
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529 Article 3 of the Treaty with Spain, 1819, fixing the western boundary 
of Louisiana, original in the Department of State, Washington 
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531 Page of Jefferson's letter to Monroe, Oct. 20, 1823, re- 
ferring to Great Britain as ‘the nation which can do us the 
most harm of any one, or all, on earth; and with her on 
our side we need not fear the whole world,”’ original in the 


Library of Congress 
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532 The Monroe Doctrine in Monroe’s handwriting, from the message to Congress, Dec. 2, 1823, original in the Library of Congress 


ADAMS PERSUADES MONROE TO ADOPT THE FAMOUS “DOCTRINE” 


Apams, however, did not desire that the United States should “‘come in as a cock-boat in the wake of the 
British man-of-war.” He believed that England would act whether we codperated or not; and that the United 
States was the leading power in America and should declare an independent policy. In this position he was 
strengthened by the knowledge that Great Britain would not be loath to acquire new territory in the western 
hemisphere. The arguments of the able Secretary of State convinced Monroe, whose public was made 
ready by popular sympathy with the South American republics. The annual message to Congress was se- 
lected as the vehicle, and on December 2, 1823, ‘‘the Monroe Doctrine” took its place in the list of American 
political ‘‘stereotypes.” 


CHAPTER IX 


JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 


ORN of the sturdy nationalism springing up after the War of 1812, came Jacksonian 

Democracy. Out of the West, to perturb the sanguine and contented East, rose 

a new hurly-burly spirit. To the frontiersman and the worker in the city there 

seemed something awry with the system which gave to men prosperous freedom, but 

denied them the power to direct the flow of that prosperity more fully and more equitably. 

The self-confidence that had been bred by the social and economic conditions of the Ameri- 

can frontier now asserted that the Virginia Dynasty, and King Caucus, must give place 
to a scheme of things more consonant with the times, more democratic. 

Thus, on an irresistible wave of protest there came into power that strange thing 
called Jacksonian Democracy. Stubborn, honest, outspoken, eager, it tried with fumbling 
hands to redirect the course of events. Government henceforth was to be administered, 
not simply in the interest of the people, but also by the people. This ambition to rule was 
furthermore stimulated by a widespread suspicion that government in the past had not in 
all cases been carried on for the welfare of the common people, that government had been 
controlled by the few for the benefit of the few. Hence the common man must assume 
control; the man of little learning but of immense good will was representative of the mass, 
and to him must power be given; upon his counsel the public servants were to rely. 
Power to rule was to be justified, not by the accident of office, but by the character of the 
man. Thus were the people to come into their own. 

Of all the men of the day, Andrew Jackson seemed most fully to embody the popular 
aspirations. ‘To him, therefore, were gladly given the reins of power. One of themselves, 
he could be trusted. That such a delegation of power to the President might still further 
weaken the hold of the people upon their government was not foreseen, except by those 
who liked neither Jackson nor his ideas. They watched him accumuiate power into his 
own hands, and predicted disaster. They dubbed him King Andrew, and asserted that 
the new situation was worse than anything that had been charged against the Virginia 
Dynasty. Jackson soon gave them plenty of cause for worry, for expostulation, for denun- 
ciation. It appeared that he had no respect for tradition, for the accepted decencies of 
political conduct. It became a matter of course that men of the older school should oppose 
the Democrats on every issue, large or small. 

Thus, under Jackson, the character of the national government underwent transforma- 
tion. The Presidency was exalted as never before; the cabinet became openly and com- 
pletely subject to the will of the chief; the Congress lost all claim to direct the actions of 
the administration, and became a critic of, rather than a guide for, the President. Even 
the independence of the courts was threatened. No wonder the conservatives within the 
country were aghast; no wonder that, once they had recovered their powers of speech 
and action, they should begin a bitter battle against King Mob. 

In the midst of this titanic struggle there appeared an issue that was to prove so 
momentous as to transcend all others. Unforeseen by most, unwelcome to all, a question 
began to distort the answers attempted for all others: What was the nature of these 
United States? Was it a loose, convenient leagué of sovereignties? Or a permanent 


consolidated union? 
237 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE, 


IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

OCTOBER 17th, 1813. 
RESOLVED by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That our Senators 
in Congress be instructed, aid eur Representatives requested, to use their best endea- 
Yours to prevail upon Congress, to propose to the several States for their adoption, an 


amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 80 as to reduce the term of ser- 


vice of Senators in Congress, from six to that of foar years, from the time they enter 


upon the duties of their appointments. 
Resolved, That the Lxecutive of this state be requested to transmit a copy 


foregoing resolution to cach of our. Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to 
each of the Executives of the several states, with n request that they submit it to the 


Consideration of their respective Legislatures. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


LEE, Fos C72 


Artrsr, Speaker of the Senate, 


Yo Loleez7e gt. H. Rep, 


Cees Clk, Senate. 


copy of the resolution in the New York Historical Society 


Tennessee Proposal to Amend the Constitution, Oct. 17, 1813, from the 


OF AMERICA 


THE WEST CALLS THE EAST 
UNDEMOCRATIC 


Even before Monroe’s election, the West 
was beginning to make itself felt and 
heard. The hardy frontiersman cher- 
ished notions of democracy that met 
with obstacles in many of the political 
institutions established on the seaboard. 
Property qualifications for the suffrage 
and for office, long tenure of office, the 
indirect election of Senators and Presi- 
dent — these were devices to maintain 
the aristocrat in power. They met with 
little favor in the West. There were 
murmurings against the congressional 
caucus as an unconstitutional and un- 
democratic device. This caucus was a 
meeting of the members of the same 
political party who sat in the Senate and 
the House for the purpose of nominating 
the party candidate for the Presidency. 
The United States was too large and 
transportation facilities were too poorly 
developed to make a national nominating 
convention possible. This ground swell 
of opposition reached the national polit- 


of the 


ical shore in the election of 1824. The Federalist party had disappeared, leaving no opponent for the Re- 


publicans. 
for the succession. Hence the election became a 
personal rather than a partisan struggle under which 
lay an unavowed sectionalism. 


NEW BLOOD FROM THE WEST 
SHOWS POLITICAL STRENGTH 


Tue caucus candidate was William H. Crawford, 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose greatest strength 
lay in Virginia, mother of Presidents. Crawford had 
been born in Amherst County, Virginia, although he 
was at this time a resident of Georgia. But the West 
was tiring of the Virginia Dynasty. Already the 
legislatures of Kentucky and Tennessee had put for- 
ward Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson as their 
favorites. Early in 1823 Massachusetts placed John 
Quincy Adams in the running. All were in name Re- 
publicans, all tried to appeal for support to every part 
of the country. But Crawford was handicapped by 
illness, and by the widespread belief that he was little 
more than an intriguing politician, a suspicion per- 
haps justified by his Tenure of Office Act of 1820. 
Nomination by the Caucus, moreover, had by now 
become a liability rather than an asset. This was 
the more true in that Crawford’s nomination had 
been made at a meeting attended only by that minor- 
ity of Republicans favoring his candidacy. 


Monroe was not the man to maintain party discipline; nor was there any outstanding candidate 


534 William H. Gratton: 1772-1834, from the a oremee Charles’ 7 
Bird King in the Redwood Library, Newport, RL 
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From a campaign cartoon, 1824, by Crackfardi, in the New York Historical Society 


JACKSON’S CANDIDACY MAKES A POPULAR APPEAL 


ADAMS was strong, but almost solely in the North. Clay in the West represented similar interests. Jackson 
proved the only candidate with a national appeal. His strength was based partly upon his military record, 
partly upon his simple manners, partly upon the fact that he was untainted by long political service. He 
stood for a change. As the campaign progressed his strength grew; Clay finished the contest in fourth place. 
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CLAY GIVES THE PRESIDENCY TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


JACKSON received the largest number of votes in the electoral college but not a majority. Under the provi- 
sions laid down by the Constitution the election went to the House of Representatives. Clay, the genial 
speaker of the House, held the balance of power. Though personally unfriendly toward Adams, and differ- 
ing from him immensely in character, Clay found the New England man the candidate to support. While the 
views of Adams were much like his own, the former’s unpopularity hindered a second term; this would en- 
able Clay in 1828 to join northwest and northeast in a successful campaign against his bitter enemy, Jackson. 
So, on the first ballot, 
Adams received the vote 
of thirteen states, Jackson 
of seven, and Crawford 
of four. On being in- 
formed of the result of 
the election, the Presi- 
dent-elect addressed a 
letter of acceptance to the 
House. He reminded 
them of the novel condi- 
tions under which he had 
been chosen, conditions 
unprecedented in the 
short history of the Re- 
public, and called for their 
aid in making his ad- 
ministration successful. 


536 From the painting The Old House of Representatives, by S. F. B. Morse (1791-1872) in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 
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537 John Quincy Adams, 1767-1848, from the portrait, about 1840, by 
Chester Harding in the Redwood Library, Newport, R. 1. 


ADAMS IS HANDICAPPED 


Apams brought to the Presidency integrity of 
character, a wide experience in foreign affairs and 
a deep knowledge of the needs of the country. He 
was a thorough-going nationalist and his ad- 
ministration was characterized by increased federal 
expenditures for public improvements. In tem- 
perament he was less suited to the office. Ungra- 
cious and unbending, he rarely made warm friends 
and always made warm enemies. The political 
situation aggravated these characteristics. The 
administration was a time of party realignment, 
with continuous jockeying for position in Congress 
and before the people. Jackson denounced the 
appointment of Clay to the chief cabinet post as 
the reward for a corrupt bargain; the election of 
Adams was, moreover, a defeat of the popular will, 
which had favored Jackson above all others. 
Around “Old Hickory” gathered all the many ele- 
ments antagonized by the implacable Puritan. 
Electioneering for the next campaign began in 
1824. The opposition of the militant Jackson made 
it impossible for President Adams to proceed far 
with his statesman-like plans for the nation. 


JACKSON’S FOLLOWERS ATTACK ADAMS 
Even more than the campaign of 1824, that of 1828 was a battle of personalities. The intervening years 
had embittered former political friends. The downfall of “King Caucus” called into being new and more 
elaborate party machinery, controlled by such masters as Clay, and Martin Van Buren of New York. Cam- 


paigning was national- 
ized. National party 
committees took charge, 
preparing literature, de- 
vising appeals, directing 
tactics. The campaign 
of 1828 began almost with 
the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Adams. A persist- 
ent effort was made by 
Jackson’s followers to dis- 
credit the administration 
with the corrupt bargain 
charge. The illustration, 
“Adams and Liberty,” 
is typical of the campaign 
material which was dis- 
tributed as Adams neared 
the end of his term. It 
depicts the use of elec- 
tioneering methods that 
were somewhat novel at 
the time, but which 
within the next few years 
came to be accepted as 
a matter of course. 538 
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certain whether you have been informed of that appoiatment, SO.MIL STRENGTH and COURAGE, not less. than 
we beg leave now to notify you of ity and at the same time to so- six, must he appointed to stand constantly at the polls for the” 
Hicit your co-operation and unremitting exertions to the dities purpose as well : 
which will be required af you. [tis probably not unknown to you, object to illegsl voters, many of whom, particularly young men, 
that our epponents are daily making privately, as well“as pub- e , 
liely, the most strenuous efforts, and unless we meet them ia a cor- 
or, shorctags o impostig front, and ateld,de- saittee men, at least twenty, or more if necessary—tading them 
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From a campaign circular of 1828 in possession of the publishers 
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‘SomeAccount of some of the Bloody Deeds of 


GEN. JACKSON. 


Jacob Webb, David Morrow, John Harri. Henry Lewis. David Huns Edward Lindaey. 


"A brief account of the Execution of the | was the only one who batrayed feml- |“ svseLP. I would not wish to die in | hia very words: “ Colonel !”—the Col- | taken humanity, 


fled to shoot him— 


Sie Militia Men. nine weikness. ‘The awfulness of the | this way ”—here bie volce faltered, | onel was clove to him— Colonel, I | but four bolls Hud entered his body. 
occasion; bis wife and olne children; | ‘and he passed the back of his right | ‘tam not killed, but I am sadly cut] “An Eye Witness” appeals to Col. 
chats eae Aes the partlng. witb his son; and the fear |“ band over his eyes—" T did not ex- | “and mangled.” His body ay now | Russell, who he thinkw pow liver 1 
of a quickly approaching ignom{nious | * pect it. But, I'am now as firm as I | examined, und (t wax found that but | Alabina, for the perfect truth of this 


Mitivta Macy, arrested, tried, and put | Gent!! g “ ; : 

A quite overcome him, and he have been In battle, and you shal! see | four balla had wounded him. "Col-| aketeh, He does not feur but the Col- 
to dedth, under the orders of eferat sunk In unmanly grief. No feeling of | “ that I will die as becomes a soldier; |" onel, eld he, “did T behave well? | onel will keenly recollect and falth- 
Audrew Jackson, this may not be an | military pride could brace him up. you know Tam a brave san." | © Yes, Lewis," said the Colonel in the | fully depict the horrors of the day on 
Sores ar the pertains Ce ihn, ublic | Col. Russell, doubtless, felt as a man, | Yes, Lowls,"’ said the Colonel, * you | kindeat tone of volee, "like a man.”"—| whfch ix Americans were shot to 
Aime of the particulars of thelr exeou-| but he felt alao for the pride of the | “have always behaved liken’ brave | “Well, sir,” said he, “have Inot|denth under lis. command—but not 
Warttess.” whe. apeeale oo Col Ran | try, aud desired to animate the inen | ‘man.” Other sentences were ut- |" ntoned for this offence? Shall J not | by Nis orders, é 

Tor thie teach ae eta eee | WIL fortitude. “You sre about to | tered, other declarations were made, |“ tive?” The Colonel was mich agi-| “Phe order benrs date the very day 
BAe ‘of eVery word he re- |" die,” gaid aa “by the sentence of a| and words of comfort spoken, but they | tated, and gave orders that the Sur-| after General Jackson returned tn wl- 


“Court Martial—dle like men 5 like aol- | were lost on me: my attention, says | geon ‘should, If possible, 


eserve hin | umph to New Orleans, und the di 


Bh oS S “diers, Yowhave been brave tn the | an Bye Witness, belng chiefly directed | life. They did all that skill and hu- | before he joyfully went, under. t 
be aces wrasse pea preacher, with |‘ fleld—you have fought well—do no | to i, vs nasal ty esonciaoeslbwheklliog nouvall. | uamphal ances tothe temple of the 
a large family. Ho bad hired as a| “discredit to your country, or dis-| Six coftins were ranged as directed, | Poor Lewis expressed n great desire to | Jiving God; where. says the hixtork 
substitute-for three months. ‘This waa | ‘honor to the army, or yourselves, | and on exch, of (hein knelt one of our | tive—not,” maid he ut one time, | they crowned thelr ndoreat Gene 

tho case with moat of them. They |‘ by any unmanly fears, Meet your | condemued’ American Milltia Men, |“ that I fear death, but T would repent | with laurels. ‘The order for the 

were Jgnorant mon, but obstinate in |“ fate with courage.” Such « sight was never seen before! | me of some sins, and I desire to live | cution of these six unhappy men benra 
what they belleved right, and what! Harriy attempted to make some|T trust to God It never will be seen | “yet a little longer in the world.” | date Jnnunry 22, 1816... Mis crown 
they had ‘been told by their officers | apology for hiv conduct, but while he | aguin! Six soldiers were detailed nnd | He suffered Inconcelvuble agony froin | of luurelk hid not yet withered when 


was right. Thoy werd all sute they | spoke, he wept bitterly. The fear of | wrawn up to fre at each man. - What | hix wounds and died on the fourth day. | blood, the Iife's blood of lilx country= 
could not be kept beyond three | death, the dea that he should never] an awful duty! Their white caps] Many a soldier has wept over hik| men,’ of his fellow soldiers, flowed 
months, and they gave up thelr mus-| again behold bis wife and little ones, | were deawn over the faces of the un-| grave. He was a brave man and | plentifully by his order May that 
Kets, and had provisions degit out to | and his son weeping near him, "hed | happy mon. Furriif evidently ,trem- | much beloved. He suffered twenty | order and Its consequences, wink deep 
eng from the ‘public stores, before | taken such entire possession of hix| bled, and I could almost persuade | deaths, I bsve seen the big drops] into the bearts of the American peo- 
hep, lot the comp. This. confirmed | pind that twas lmposalble he should | myself that the heart of Lewis was | chase each other down his forehead | ple, and steel thens against hin who 
\ thelr convictions that they were right, | dally. enlarged,and that his bosom rose with | with pain and anguish. There wax|bad no flesh in bly obdurate heart; 
‘apd doing what wao lawtad. wia, the gullant Lewls, sald in a} ninnly courage to meet death. The | much sensibility and sympathy | who did not feel for Man: In the midst 
Col. Russell commanded at the oxe-| elear and, manly tone, “Colonel, I] futal word was given and they all fell, | throughout the eamyp, I would not | of Joy and Revelry, almost in (he more 
-oution. ‘The Militia men were brought | ‘have served my country well. TI] Aw we spproached the xcene of | have,” unjustly and unnecessarily, | immediate presence of his Creator, 
to the {na large wagon. The | “lave st dearly, and would, if I could, | blood and carnage, Lewls gave signs | slgned this death wurrant for all (ie | who issued the fatal order to put his 

itary dispositions being nade, Col. | serve it longer and beter, T havé |of tite; the reat wore all’ dead—he | wealth of all the Indies. ‘The soldiers | fellow creatures todeath, and to make 
Basse! le up to the wagon and or- | fought bravely—you know Ihave, and | crawled upon his coffin, Ajter the | detalled to shoot Lewis had, from | thelr wives and children, widows and 


dered the’ men to descend. Harrla|“stxre I have a right lo say 40] lapse of a few minutes, he sald—T give | strong feelings of sympathy, or mls- | orphany. 
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the: x shot, “And oext, great Chief, for you. ‘Lot merey'a volce be hes “O exerclae IDaWw."— Farewell to Ufo aod Jove! ‘The dreadful deed I 
Ol dia that platotire “Wo tour time of service out “At home as aged mother Walle 'Tyas ntl to vaio, John Harris! r, | See alx black coffins rang’d aloog— AD) six militia men were shot! 
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p ed f pon Samwel 
eddet i temtndad tha was om the At day. of Janaary 1815, that Genornl Jackson returned tothe cty of New Orleans fron the battle ground, . Snekron, In ie 

Toe Belt ed abandoned de Roverprise and retired.” ‘Che General wan recnive with the strongest demonatratiount Joy and detachment Tt wax 4, tireets of Nash= 


onthat very day, Javuury 21, cHat he tssned the order for the exeoution of the siz militin-men. The 23d wax appointed wdxy of general thanks- ville, and ibe 
nl rad 


ving, when the’ Qoner provided with a wreath of laurel by the banda of the Bishop. On the 28th of the kame month an order was issue for atter not bebig, 
Bhs cxscutlon of twelve soldlerm conderaned by a Court Martial nt Nashville. Ail to bé executed within four daye nfter the promulgation of the order! R Mispored to 
(Extfnét from the General Order, datet ‘Adjutant General’s Oflce, New Orleans, January 28th, 1815, Head Quarters, 7th Milltary District,’ on the stand nti nna 
Proobadings of whe Genel, Court Martial, Dell at Nashville oa the Jéeh of Ociober, 184, and continued by adjonrament ull the 26th of November, be beaten, 
S14." Sin 2 stooped dows) 


ag nleo tried e-followlng-viamed’ don, soldiers of the army of the United States, severally charged with ‘<lesertion,? viz.: Richard Wall, of 3d ; = for 4 atone to 
Rift Regiment Ja00% I, t-eald Ragtment; both of Cape. Willey Martin's conipany ; John Jones, of the 24th Regiment of Infantry’, William Pai defend bimaelt 
Myers, of Capt: Humphrey's company of Artillery ; Jncob King, of Capt. Reed’s company, raid corpa ; BenJanito Harris, of the 44th Infanzry ; John Yo While int 
of tip aah Kafanery) Nathaniel Chester, of the corpe of Arillery; Drury Puckett of the 2th nfantry; Wyat Grante, of tie 39th Infantry ; Jeneph net of doing Fo, 
elroy, of the Déth Tnteoey ang James McBride, 2d Rifle Regiment; to which charge they neverally Fieve Not Guilty, except Jacob King, who Gen, Jackson 
préaded Gulley.” The Con the examination of testimony oi! ench of the cases, nnd: yeliberation had thereon, pronourice on exch and every one drew the sword 
of pom ‘Deiat shooting.” The Mnjor General approves the sentence passed of the above named soldiers of the Army of the United States, andi from his cane and ran it thro’ Sant Jacksos 
‘ogdera'the anmé to be carried into (ull effect {n four days afver the promulgation of this order, ut the post where they may be, under the direction of JM aword entering his back and comin 
E > the sénion offlosr present.” , Chis offence ati Indietinenc was found ayatnat Gen. Jn 
‘Another waa oo bao been lxecntad at the.same time. He was a young man, who had) deserted one month before his ime had explnwt, General by a grand Jury, won while he wan aubsequencly a 
Iackada dooined Hint to-die with the Others. “He was saved by a writ of habeas corpus from Judge M'Natry, who fell under Jackson’s displeasure for fi raigned and tried. But tndln nk tO persuade the 
snaichlug thigone victim from hls blood soulned bands. "Uf Jackson's army had Deon at hand, uo doubt M’Nalry would have shared the fae of Judge | pelt jury that he comunited the set ln self defence, ho wns 
-Maltand Jodgo Fromectin. Capital punishinenta in an aruiy, are designed for examplo ns well an for penalty but In this cage Te was a transaction Off noquittad. Gentle reader, It Ie for you to nay. whether thie 
| horror't cltizehs: no army wan there to witness the Dlooily tragedy. He has ever been x man of “blood nnd carnage.” carries A aword cane, and is willing to run it 
‘Thore cin 64 no doubt that every one of these men were executed. ‘There wax no power to mye them after the promulgation of this order, Thus body of any one who may presume to stand in bis 
wo see thaf' Gog. Jackson, within the apace of one week, In the mldat of “exultations and rejolclnga, ordered eighteen of hig fellow men to be put tof way, ls a fit person to be our President. 
Geath'Itt Ja there any laitancs on record, tn any history of modern warfare, that equals this for barbarity’? ‘he tlme, the circumstances, the nim 
bérs. Aad can It be that‘this barbarian shill be elevated to the chief magistracy of a free, n gencrous, and a merciful nation? 


‘On the 27th day of March, 1814, General Jackson had found xcxn Indina village, nt the bend of th 
Ipooss, about 4000 (ndians, with thelr aque and children, ‘running aboat wong thelr huts.” Phe following is an 
iwoount of the annguinary massxcre which took place—It {4 Gen. Juckadn’s own), and Mocefore must be revelved 
vs suMiclent evidence against himaelf. Me xays:—'DETERMINING ‘T0 EX'TERMINA'TE them, I detached 
en, Cofles with Uhe mounted men and nearly the whole of che Lndlan foree, early on the morulng of yester- 
Poor JOHN WOODS; he was affhiay, to cross the river about two miles helow the encampment, that none of them should escape by xttemptlog, 
generoun hearted, noble fellow aapto cross the river.” ‘The cesult he then detalls:—"'Five hundred ‘and fifty-seven rwere left dead on the Peninsula, 
ever lived, who had voluoteered In [Pind a great nuniber of them were killed by the horarinen attempting lo Crone the river. IT 15 BELIEVED THAT NO MOIR] 
the service of ils country. He wn rtan TEN SCArRD, We cONTINvED 70 DESTROY many of (hem who had concealed. themselves under the banks 
‘on guard one day, at Fort Strother— of the river, until we were prevented by the night. ‘CMIS MORNING WE KILLED 16 WHICH HAD BEEN 
the officer of the guard had permit-,fCONCEALED, ; 
ted hii to go to his tent, and snatch We ask you to pause and rofect that the above tragic narration of cold blooded and merciless cruelty, 18 taken Ml Gen, Juckson, detailing his progress among the Tndlani 
abasty breakfast; whilst dlaposing {trom an officlal communiention, made by General Andrew Jackson. In the course of which, men, WOST and OHILDRED 
Of his seanty meat, seated on the ‘The General, after sleeping (with what composure, we cannot say) through the night ensulng the tragedy welll were indiscriminately “exterminated,” thelr tawna burnt, 
ronnd beside his ekillet,an npstart fspexk of, awake In the morning surrounded by the Corpses of Mflve hundred xnd fellow creatures, tof and their country Inid waste, with the’ utmost complacency: 
[ttle officer, who was riot Wooul'sflewine, by way of worthy afterpiece, alxteen others to be dmggeil fron thelr cone X put todeath inf and sang froid, anya, In bis etter duted, “Camp before St 
‘equal nt home, ordered hlin to pick fcold blood. We cannot boast of mere than common sensibility, but we must think that to witness euch an act, MM Marks, April 9, A8S—Captain-MeBver havlng. helsted 
sup and exery off some bones thatffwould make ours a little cold also. What are the general's wordy?—these: “this morning we killed sixteen fll English colours on boanl of ils. boats, Francls the Prophet, 
Iny acettered about. the. place—Biwhich had been concented !”’—and the man who acts aul aperks thus; who has half as much blood upon his con- Ml Hlocomocheiutcho, and feo others, were decayed on bear 
Wootls refused, and the |ittle officer ficlence, as he has upon his handa—he, forsoorh, Is w be valled the peer and Like of Washington, the happy war-IM Trirse hace been hung to-day!” Reader, mark the perfect 
attémpted to compel hina. At this} “he Whom every inan at arma could wish to be." inditfercree with: wile G 
Instant, Gen. Jackson, having hean! ‘tit is tlme to have tone with che unpleasant subject. We will observe In addition to the detatla alread ; RHal alive mere 
the diepnte, came out of him cent, elven, that the village was burnt, and several women nud clilldron Killed; In cgnelusion, we ask our fellow clel-IMl than callous, aye, even e coinpostire, with whieh he 
and without knowing any thing of fzena, whether Gen. Jnckeon though he has contributed largely to the military repyiation of our conntry, has otMM detaila Ms horrid’ and. blooy deedat It the Indkans, 
the merits of the caso, repeatedly phlone onoagh to disquniity him, In the eyes of the people us virtuous as they are free, for the office he seeka at BLO NESNETORIE OC Ine nation poRtadeArh se iiss 
yoolferhted—"“Shoot the damin'd ras-fachelr hans. ied yp van 
cal !-—Shoot the darin'd rascals”, Por! = lagaliine them, With what feellnga then shonkd we con- 
thig offence, the unfortunate, the gallant Woods, waa tried, condempod ead shot. Before hiv ¢risl, Ge ON Lise This Langiinge (0 Che court-miar- Mi template the drcoving & the colil-blooded murder of pris 
tink, "By the immortal God! if-you find him guilty T will not pardon hima!" And he kept hls promise ; though he did offer s parton provided he, would MM oners, by a elvilized man, in the face of the Inwwa and cus- 
‘Entiat in the rogular service—Thus perlehed ns noble a fellow as ever Iived, for as trifling nu ‘offence a4 ever took the life of man!!! toms of his country. 


FRANKLIN, ‘Tenn, Seprember 10, 1818. | attempted co stab him, and woynded him jn both arma, ashe ay on Dis back parrying the erusta with 
‘A diffarence which Had been for some monthe brewing between Gen. Jackson and myself, produces on | his naked hands From this situation a generous hearted citizen of Nashville, Mr. Sommer, relieved 
Saturday, 4th Inst. in the town of Neshvillo, the most outrageous afltny ever witneased ‘in a civilized | ifm. Before he came to the ground, my brother clapped a platol to the breast of Mr. Hays to blow likin 
country ” In comrounteating the affair to my friends and fellow citizens, { Imit myagif to the statement | through, buc It missed fire, 
of m fow leading tacts, the trjith of which I nro reaily t0 establish by judletal proofs. 6, My own and my brother's platols carried two balls ench; for It wan our intention, If driven to nrms, 
“J. That myeait and may brother, Jesse Benton, arriving tm Nashville on the morning of the affray, and | to have no child's play. ‘The pistols fied at me were eo near thatthe blaze of the ouizle of one ofthe 
icdowing ‘of Gen, Jackion's threata, went and took lodgings In a different house Crom the one in which | burnt the sleeve of my cost, and the other, almed nt my head at a little more than arii’e Jeogth from It, 
* be ateld. on purpose to avoid him. ¢ » 7 Capt. Carroll waa to baye daken part tn the affray, but was absent by the permission of Gen: Jackson, 
2 "That the Gen. and some of hts friends came to tbe house where we,bad -put up sod commeiced the | as he has proved by the GeneraPs certificate; a certificate which reflects I know not whether leas honour 
attack by leveling a pistol nt me, when I had no weapon drawn, and advancing upon seat a quick pace | upon the Genera} or upon the Captain, 
withont giving mo time to draw one. e aareren teuante colar Thar tla alia waa range upon cap {9 the house wher the Judge of te Disrict, Mr. Seay, hail Mis 
‘That yrother in. Tnckson, when it within-elght or ten r 9 clvil authority yet taken cognisance of this horrible oncray 
a ne ers hig cabs Hon eset exe facts aro anffictent to fix the. pablo ‘opinion. For my owa part, I think It ecandaioud that such 
7, chat foor other platols were fired in quick suecession; one by Gen. Jackson at mej two by me at the | things ahould take place at any times bt particularly ao xt the present moment, when the public service 
Gen.; and one by Col. Coffee at me, In the eourve of this firing, Gea. Jeckson wag brought to the | requires the ald of all its. citizens. As for the name of courage, God forbld that I should ever attempt to 
ground ;"blt recetved no hart. gain tt by becoming a bully. Those who know sme, know full well that L would gtve a thousand times, 
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das IM then drawn. Col. Coffee and Mr, Alexander Donaldson made at me, and gave | moro for the reputation of Croghan Jo defending bla post, than I would for the reputation of all the dueb 
mo five alight wounds. Capt. Hammond. and Mr. Stokeley Hays engaged my brother, who, belog still | Ista and gladiatora that ever appeared upon the face of the earth, ee 
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They got hin down; andwhile Capt, Hammond beat him on the head to make him jie atl, Mr, Hays “Anil noe rmeniber of the Senate of the Enited State 


From a copy of a campaign poster known as the ‘Coffin Hand Bill,’’ referring to the war 
ie a record of Jackson, in possession of the publishers 


PERSONAL ABUSE MARKS THE CAMPAIGN OF 1828 
THE main objective of the Democrats in the election of 1828 was to oust the “Ins”; that of the National 
Republicans, to prevent the victory of the mob, led by the “arch-demagogue” Jackson. Decorous manners 
were forgotten. Campaign papers were devoted to scurrilous abuse of the opposing leaders. Jackson was 
characterized as a duellist, a gambler, a cockfighter, a drunkard, a murderer. Adams had bought the Presi- 
dency; he-was a Freemason, a Unitarian, stingy, extravagant. Worst of all, he had purchased, with public 


money, a billiard table for the White House! 
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JACKSON’S ELECTION ROUTS 
TRADITIONS 


Jackson, with Calhoun as Vice-president, was 
swept into power with the electoral votes of 
all the transmontane states. They had, in 
addition, carried two strategic eastern com- 
monwealths. ‘Old Hickory’s” popularity won 
Pennsylvania; Van Buren’s management won 
New York. The old official class with its train- 
ing and its traditions had been ingloriously 
routed. “King Mob,” wrote Justice Story, 
“seemed triumphant.” In Jackson they had 
found a perfect symbol and leader. He is thus 
sketched by Burgess (The Middle Period, p. 135): 
“Tgnorant and irascible indeed, but virtuous, 
brave and patriotic beyond any cavil or ques- 
‘tion; faithful and devoted in his domestic life, 
absolutely unapproachable by pecuniary induce- 
ments; the best of friends and the most im- 
placable of enemies; quick, hasty in forming 
his judgments and tenacious beyond expression 
in holding to them; prone to elevate every 
whim and impulse to a behest of conscience; 
earnest, terrible in the inflexibility of his pur- 
‘poses; ... here were certainly qualities cal- 
culated to rouse the enthusiasm of the masses, 
if not of the classes.” 


540 General Andrew Jackson, 1767-1845, from the portrait by 
Rembrandt Peale, courtesy of John Frederick Lewis, Philadelphia 


AMBITION MAKES JACKSON A GENTLEMAN FARMER 


JACKSON was the first President whose humble origin was exploited for political purposes. Though 
Washington had been a surveyor’s assistant, and John Adams was dubbed a “‘cobbler’s son,’’ both had been 
aristocrats and regarded as such. Now had come a change: the mass had one of their own kind in the 
chief office in the land. Curiously enough, however, Jackson eo ae 
in one important respect carried on the best Virginia tradition. 
Like the Virginia presidents, his heart’s desire was to be a 
gentleman farmer. To the Hermitage plantation, purchased 
in 1804, he gave as much care and thought as to the prob- 
lems of state. 


541 The Hermitage, home of Andrew Jackson, near Nashville, Tenn., from 542 a aE z ; 
ge, : : VEU ae) gaa INE , Tenn., Andrew Jackson as a Planter, from the portrait 
a drawing after a photograph 1835, by R. E. W. Earl at the Hemmitage : 
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VAN BUREN BECOMES 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


Jackson had come into power on a protest 
vote. During the campaign and in the build- 
ing up of his cabinet, he gave little indica- 
tion of the policies he would favor. Cabinet 
offices were, indeed, bestowed not because of 
administrative ability or political attitude, 
but as party rewards. The first office went 
to Van Buren, the clever little politician of 
Kinderhook on the Hudson, who had risen 
to political importance as the head of a politi- 
cal organization in New York State known as 
the “Albany Regency,” and had been recently 
chosen Governor of the Empire State. Un- 
known to Jackson, Van Buren, like Vice- 
president Calhoun, cherished an ambition to 
become President. This fact soon played its 
part in the drama. In Ingham of Pennsyl- 
vania, Berrien of Georgia, and Branch of 
North Carolina, Calhoun secured three sup- 
porters in the cabinet. The others were 
Jackson’s personal friends. None had pre- 
vious experience in national administration; 
of them all, Van Buren alone proved a power 
in the new Government. These appointments 
to the cabinet, awaited with much interest by 
the triumphant populace, offered the first 
official inkling of the new character that the 
national government was assuming. 


543. Martin Van Buren, 1782-1862, from the portrait, 1828, by Henry Inman 
(1801-46) in the City Hall, New York, courtesy of the Municipal Art Commission 


SHREWD POLITICIANS FORM A 
KITCHEN CABINET 


Ir soon became clear that the status of the cabinet had 
changed. Jackson regarded himself as the people’s repre- 
sentative and relied for advice quite as much on outsiders 
as upon the heads of the departments. Gradually he 
gathered about him a group of country editors and personal 
friends whose counsel was so often sought — often in places 
less pretentious than the council room — that they were 
nicknamed the “Kitchen Cabinet.” Chief among them 
were Amos Kendall of Kentucky, Isaac Hill of New Hamp- 
shire, Major William B. Lewis of Tennessee, Jackson’s 
first campaign manager, and F rancis P. Blair, editor of the 
Washington Globe. Nowhere could be found a shrewder 
group of politicians, nor one more ingenious in controlling 
the hurly-burly of the party press. The place given 
them in the process of government was a second indica- 
tion of the democratization of the system set up forty 
years before, and a recognition of the part to be played 


ll, 1789-1869, from an engraving, about 1840, * OK 
ee Se Bicecd of Engraving & Printing, Washington m politics by the newspaper press, 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT WANTS TO 

BE PRESIDENT 
Tue power of the Kitchen Cabinet was in part due to the 
growing hostility between the President and Calhoun. In 
many ways the two men were alike. Both were Carolinians, 
both were born masters of men, of great courage and honesty. 
For many years they had been friends. But the resemblance 
was one of externals. Jackson was the uncultured man of 
impulse whose prejudices sometimes led to rashness; Calhoun 
the educated philosopher, who believed in action controlled by 
reason. 

Entering Congress as a War Hawk in 1811, Calhoun had at 
once become a resourceful leader in debate, a national figure in 
politics. In 1824 he had yielded the presidential race to Jack- 
son. In 1828 he joined him as Vice-president. For 1832 he 
was the expected candidate. To this end he bent his great 
energy. At his behest Duff Green had made the National 
Telegraph a powerful party paper. All who might be influential 


in politics were assiduously cultivated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONDEMNS THE HIGH TARIFF 
Catuoun found the issue upon which to wage his fight in the 
a oe anon 888 oll at the Finv ane, discontent of his fellow cotton planters of the South. In the 
cial yey expiring days of the Adams administration, party maneuvers 
had resulted in the enactment of the ‘Tariff of Abominations.”” John Randolph said it was intended “to rob 
and plunder one half of the Union for the benefit of the residue.” In South Carolina long-pent-up feelings 
of hostility to the tariff exploded. In December, 1828, the legislature 
adopted an “Exposition” of their views that a protective tariff was 
unconstitutional and subject to avoidance by state action. Calhoun 
sympathized with their grievance. His casting vote had defeated the 
Tariff of 1827; he was the real author of the Exposition. From this 
situation he now hoped to frame an issue which would at once win 
him the Presidency, revive the prosperity of his state, and stave off 
the danger of secession. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
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government that still stands 
as the most original and in- 
cisive contribution to Amer- 
ican political thought since 


COLUMBIA, Ss. ¢. 
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The Federalist. He regarded 
government as a natural in- 546 Title-page of the copy in the New York 
aoa Se stitution which, if left in the Serle 
RICE RR CE ALIN, hands of the popular majority, would always be utilized by them 
to tyrannize over minorities. Some device was therefore needed to 
protect the latter. This he found, in the United States, to rest in 
the doctrine of “concurrent majorities,” whereby no action of impor- 
tance to any group or section should be taken without their consent. 
This theory he developed with great acuteness of reasoning in his 
Disquisition on Government, written a short time before his death. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


PURLIGHED UNDSS THE DIRECTION OF TOE GENERAL AS9EMOOLY oF TES 
STATE OF SOUTH CamoUINA. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
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547 Title-page of the copy in the New York 
Public Library 
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SOUTHERNERS ATTACK THE NEW 
ENGLAND INTERESTS 


Tue first test of Calhoun’s strength came early in 1830. 
In January, Senator Foote of Connecticut introduced a 
resolution for inquiring into the expediency of limiting 
land sales in the West. The Southerners seized the occa- 
sion to win the dominant West, as represented by Jackson 
and the Democrats, to their side in the impending struggle 
with the manufacturing Northeast. Their spokesman was 
Senator Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina, a charming 
gentleman and an able lawyer who had already won laurels 
as an orator. His vigorous denunciation of the Federalists 
of New England won wide applause. The Democrats 
were jubilant; even Jackson wrote him a congratulatory 
letter. When Hayne approached the subject of nullifica- 
tion, Calhoun, from the chair, openly dispatched by 
messengers suggestions for the speaker’s guidance. The 
whole speech was generally regarded as a telling shot in 
the party warfare. 


HAYNE DIRECTS HIS ATTACK AT 


548 Robert Y. Hayne, 1791-1839, from the portrait, about 
WEBSTER 1823, by S. F. B. Morse in possession of Mrs. William A. Hayne, 
San Francisco 


Hayne’s attack had been directed at the most conspicuous 
Federalist in the Senate. Webster’s reputation as an orator was already world-wide. But his political career 
made him easy prey for the Democrats. Early in the war of 1812 he had become leader of the New Hamp- 
shire opposition; and it was for thisreason that he had been returned to Congress in 1813. Throughout the war 
he opposed the administration with intemperate fervor that at times approached sedition. When, therefore, 
on a bitter winter’s day he arose to reply to Hayne, the fashionable gallery expected fireworks. His effort 
was not disappointing. Defense of the war policy of the Federalists was difficult and none too convincing, 
but his exposition of the Constitution as supreme and binding, and of the Union as indissoluble was masterly. 


549 From the painting Webster’s Reply To Hayne, by G. P. A. Healy (1813-94) in Faneuil Hall, Boston 
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JACKSON IS ROUSED TO 
SPEAK FOR THE UNION 


To Jackson the encounter at first appeared 
purely a partisan affair in which his sym- 
pathies lay with Hayne. In all probability 
the danger of disunion -had been unnoticed 
by him, as by most of the leaders, until the 
Great Debate. Then his eyes were fully 
opened to the threat. In the spring of 1830, 
the nullifiers planned a banquet, ostensibly 
to celebrate Jefferson’s birthday, really to 
associate their doctrine with that of the 
father of Democracy, and to sound out the 
President. Jackson and Van Buren divined 
the motive and together prepared the Presi- 
dent’s toast for the occasion. “Thus armed,”’ 
later wrote Van Buren, the “Red Fox,” ““we 
repaired to the dinner with feelings on the 
part of the Chief akin to those which would 
have animated his breast if the scene of this 
preliminary skirmish in defense of the Union 
had been the field of battle instead of the 
festive board.”? When, after Jackson’s words 
had electrified the gathering, Calhoun, ever 
loyal to his convictions, attempted to respond 
with “The Union: next to our liberty, the 
most dear; May we all remember that it 
can only be preserved by respecting the rights 
of the States and by distributing equally the 
benefits and burdens of the Union,” the 
issue was drawn. 


os 


550 From the painting Our Federal Union — It Must be Preserved, by 
C. W. Jefferys, in possession of the publishers 


JACKSON BREAKS WITH CALHOUN AND 
MAKES CABINET CHANGES 


Tue final break between Jackson and Calhoun came a month 
later, when the President for the first time heard that the latter 
had, in 1818, advised Monroe that General Jackson deserved 
censure for his conduct in Florida. Jackson, most loyal of friends, 
could not understand how a professed friend could so act. In 
May, 1831, he severed all relations with the Vice-president. This 
was followed by a shake-up in the cabinet. Van Buren, in “King 
Andrew’s” favor, withdrew to give his Chief a free hand. Cal- 
houn’s supporters were forced out. These shifts the opposition 
tried to turn into political capital. In truth, they simply indicated 
that Jackson would in future have a harmonious and anti-Calhoun 
cabinet. This consolidation of the ranks of the Jacksonians 
against the leader of the South was at the time hidden. The 
press imputed the cabinet dismissals and resignations to the no- The Rate leaving a Falling House. 

torious affair of Mrs. Eaton, and quite overlooked their political =——— ge ee Cae 
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ABLER MEN BECOME JACKSON’S ADVISERS 


THE new cabinet was composed of abler men. Edward Liv- 
ingston was Secretary of State. Of the famous New York 
family, he had moved to Louisiana immediately after the 
Purchase; there he had long been a prominent Democrat, an 
ardent nationalist, and Jackson’s friend. He was internation- 
ally famous for his Code on Reform and Prison Discipline. 
Roger B. Taney became Attorney-General. He was at this 
time leader of the Maryland bar and a brilliant pleader before 
the United States Supreme Court over which he was soon to 
preside as Chief Justice. 
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552 ward Livingston, 1764-1836, from the portrait 
painted by John Trumbull in 1805 for the City of New 
York, courtesy of the Municipal Art Commission 
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SOUTH CAROLINA DEFIES THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Tue nullification movement did not halt 
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553 From the original “ nullification” proclamation of Jackson, Dec. 10, 1832, in the Department of State, Washington 


with speeches and toasts. South Carolina, 
finding the tariff of 1832 unsatisfactory, met 
in convention at Columbia. With the Gov- 
ernor as chairman, the assemblage declared 
the Acts of 1828 and 1832 null and void in 
South Carolina, as of February, 1833; au- 
thorized the calling out of the militia, and 
asserted that should the National Govern- 
ment try to use force the state would set 
up its own Government. This defiance 
aroused the testy Jackson. In December 
he issued a proclamation, drafted by Liv- 
ingston, in which South Carolina was warned 
of what might follow from her conduct. 
The language was not less nationalistic than 
that of Webster. 
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554 Section 5 of the Act for Enforcing the Tariff, Mar. 2, 1833, from the original in the Department of State, Washington 


THE TARIFF IS LOWERED AND SOUTH CAROLINA YIELDS 


Soutu CaRroLina remained obdurate. Calhoun resigned the vice-presidency to be free to fight the President 
from the floor of the Senate. The President then showed statesmanship. He advised downward modification 
of the tariff. South Carolina suspended nullification to await action by Congress. That body, after much 
debate, adopted a compromise bill framed by Clay in conference with Calhoun. This provided for a gradual 
reduction of the higher tariff rates, until in 1842 there would be a flat rate of twenty per centum. With this 
peace offering went the Force Act, giving the President adequate power to handle any like situation in the 
future. The Carolina Convention reassembled, expressed itself as satisfied, withdrew its nullification resolu- 
tion of the tariff acts and made the gesture of nullifying the Force Act. The incident was closed. Conflict 
had been avoided, the Union preserved, and South Carolina had secured a lowering of the tariff. 


THE NATIONAL 
BANK EXCITES 
THE WEST 


MEANWHILE another 
issue had come to the 
foreground. Jackson’s 
political strength lay on 
the frontier, where easy 
money was in demand. 
Credit for expansion was 
sought from the banks. 
But state banks were 
hampered by the compe- 
tition of the National 
Bank, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. It was, 
to the West, monopolizing 
the money market and 
standing for the money 


555 The United Statés Bank, Philadelphia, engraving after a drawing by W. H. Bartlett in N. P. Willis, 
American Scenery Illustrated in a Series of Views, London, 1840 power of the East. 
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JACKSON VETOES THE NATIONAL 
BANK’S CHARTER 


Tue Bank’s charter expired in 1836. Nicholas Biddle, 
the president, was anxious to discover Jackson’s 
attitude. Throughout the summer of 1829, the 
President put him off with evasion or silence. Then, 
in his first annual message, he opened the attack. He 
urged Congress that it was not too soon to consider the 
question of a new charter. “Both the constitution- 
ality and the expediency of the law creating this bank 
are well questioned by a large portion of our fellow- 
citizens; and it must be admitted by all that it has 
failed in the great end of establishing a uniform and 
sound currency.” This was far from pleasing to the 
aggressive Biddle. He was, however, in a quandary. 
Should he continue to endeavor to win Jackson’s favor, 
or should he join the party opposition with the Bank 
as the campaign issue? Clay, leader of the opposition, 
and searching for an issue, pressed Biddle to the latter 
course. The apparent hesitancy of Jackson to push 
the matter encouraged Clay to believe that on such a 
plank he could win the election of 1832. “My own 556 nicholas Biddle, 1786-1844, from the portrait, 1826, by 
belief,” heverate Biddle, Sere that, if now called upon, Thomas Sully in possession of Charles Biddle, Andalusia, Pa. 

he would not negative the bill [for recharter ], but that if he should be re-elected the event might and probably 
would be different.” Biddle was won over; on the 9th of January, 1832, he applied for a new charter. The 
Democrats, led in the Senate by Benton of Missouri, and in the House by Polk of Tennessee, proceeded to 
the fight, with Clay and McDuffie opposing. Biddle himself came to the capital to superintend. In July the 
Whigs carried the day. Jackson, however, was adamant. With most of the cabinet against him, he sent to 
the Senate his veto message, phrased as a campaign document. The Democrats had stolen a march on the 
Whigs. The latter had forced the Bank as the issue for 1832; the former outdid them in making political 
capital out of it. 
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559 * William Morgan writing his Illustrations of Masonry,"’ from The Anti-Masontc Almanac, Rochester, N. Y., 1829 


POLITICIANS MAKE CAPITAL OF THE NEW MOVEMENT 


SEVERAL demagogic young politicians, such as Thurlow Weed and William H. Seward in New York, and 
Thaddeus Stevens in Pennsylvania, seized upon the movement to promote their own ambitions. The party 
carried on campaigns in several other states in this election, and met with some success. To magnify 
the issue and to strengthen their position in national politics, they held, in September, 1830, a national 
convention at Philadelphia where it was determined to organize a national party. This was America’s 
first national party convention, and the precedent established by the Anti-Masons was soon followed by the 
older parties. A year later, meeting in Baltimore, the Anti-Masons nominated William Wirt of Maryland as 
their presidential candidate. He was a well known man of letters, author of didactic essays in the manner of 
The Spectator, on oratory, the fine arts, education, ete. 
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560 ‘William Morgan taken from Batavia by a mob of Masons and 
confined in Canandaigua jail under false pretences,’ from The Anti- 
Masonic Almanac, Rochester, N. Y., 1829 


ANTI-MASONS WANT THE WHIGS 
TO ACCEPT WIRT 


Wirt was a brilliant lawyer who had been Attorney- 
General under Monroe. He was, moreover, an 
intimate friend of Clay and held similar views of 
politics. It was the hope of the Anti-Masons that 

: an ss a ef) Wirt would prove an acceptable candidate to the 
GOL) SW lls WR ie Ce Te ee ome ae Por alt py teeny y siaret Whigs, thus consolidating opposition to Jackson. 
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CLAY IS 
NOMINATED BY 4 
THE YOUNG 2 : : panne! Ido ee 
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Cuay, however, would not 
surrender his ambition. 
The National Republi- 
cans, aping the Anti- 
Masons, held in December 
a convention at which he 
was unanimously nomi- 
nated. In the following 
May, Clay’s ‘Infant 
School” of young Re- 
publicans met at Washing- 
ton and issued a platform 
endorsing internal im- 
provements and_protec- 


tion. Clay at first wished L : 
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Wirt to with rave fon Tae rom a contemporary cartoon by Edward W. Clay in the New York Historical Society 
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favor. This Wirt desired to do; but the politicians discovered that with him nominally in the race there was 
a greater chance of winning New York and Pennsylvania from Jackson. Thus an unannounced coalition was 
formed. Clay was also angling for the support of Calhoun and the Nullifiers. The cartoon illustrates the 
game as viewed by the Whigs. Clay, confident of victory on the issues fixed and with Wirt as secret ally, 
is about to take the stakes — the votes of New York and Pennsylvania — from under the eyes of the harassed 
and astounded Jackson. Calhoun discreetly withholds his cards from play. 


THE NATIONAL BANK DEPOSITS ARE REMOVED TO STATE BANKS 


THE result was a thorough drubbing for the coalition. Their intrigue had overlooked a fact never forgotten 
by the clever politicians of the Kitchen Cabinet — namely, that the election was to be decided by the masses, 
not by the business man, the banker and the manufacturer. Jackson interpreted the election as a complete 
endorsement of his views, and proceeded to execute them. ‘‘Emperor Nicholas” (Biddle), who had thrown 
himself and the Bank actively into the campaign, did not despair. He saw that sudden closure of the Bank 
in 1836 would bring on a crisis to avoid which Jackson might be forced to recharter the institution. To 
so aoe — forestall the reéntry of the 
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Wright, leader of the New 
York opposition; the bribed 
editors of the National Gazette 
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563 From a contemporary cartoon in possession of the publishers 
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564 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 


JACKSON’S ORDER IS CENSURED IN THE SENATE 

On the publication (September 25) of Jackson’s famous “Paper to the Cabinet,” the Bank took counsel. 
At Webster’s suggestion, a memorial to Congress was prepared the arrogant tone of which indicated the 
confidence with which the financiers approached the struggle with the President. There were, indeed, grounds 
for confidence. Wan Buren and conservative Democrats believed that scarcity of money and widespread 
distress would follow the placement of public funds in small and irresponsible local banks. Biddle took care 
to drive home the lesson by progressive curtailments of the Bank’s credit. In January, 1834, he wrote to a 
friend: “Our only safety is in pursuing a steady course of firm restriction — and I have no doubt that such a 
course will ultimately lead to restoration of the currency and the recharter of the Bank.” It was in truth a 
struggle between two giants. In it Biddle ruthlessly employed the financial power that was his, until the 
oppressed began to suspect that their distress was due fully as much to the Bank as to Jackson. Bit by bit, 
the business interests of the country then began to desert Biddle. But the politicians, less quick in judgment, 
continued the fight on the floor of Congress, long after the country had lost interest. The House sustained 
the removal by a vote of 118 to 103. In the Senate the opposition was in control, and, led by Clay, there 
followed “the longest period which had been occupied in a single debate, in either House of Congress, since 
the organization of the Government,” ending on March 27, 1834, in a vote of twenty-six to twenty censur- 
ing the action of the President. A voluminous literature deals with this “bank war,” a notable feature 
of which is the series of letters in which Biddle vindicates his own course of action. 
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JACKSON AND THE SENATE’S CENSURE 


THE censure stung Jackson to fight back. Three weeks 
later he presented to the Senate his Protest, in which he 
vigorously denounced the resolutions and berated the 
Senate for “proceedings . .. subversive of that dis- 
tribution of powers of government which the Constitution 
has ordained and established, . and calculated ... 
to concentrate in the hands of a body, not directly amen- 
able to the people, a degree of influence and power 
dangerous to their liberties and fatal to the Constitution 
of their choice.” This demurrer was greeted with delight 
by the people: the Senate refused to place it upon their 
minutes. Then followed Benton’s dramatic and_per- 
sistéht effort to have stricken from the records the censure 
of his chief. Austere, conceited, a prolix and diffuse 
speaker, he was, nevertheless, a commanding figure in 
American politics and long a leader of Democracy. His 
fight to pass an expunging resolution, successful in 1837, 
kept the Bank issue in politics during the election of 1836. 
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Resolved, That the resolution adopted by the Senate on the 28th day of 
March, in the year 1834, in tho foll a4 words, “ Resolved, Thud the 
President, in (he late Executive Fethority in relation to the public ve. 

authority and power, not conferred 


venue, Aas assumed upun himse 
the consti{ution and laws, but in derogation ef both,” be, and the same’ 
hereby es to be expunged from he fouroale of the Senate; becanse 
the eaid resolution is illegal and unjaet, of evil example, indefinite and vagne, 
without Specification; and was irregularly and 
tho Senate, in subversion of oes rights oe de- 


565 “UNOMAG H. Benton ‘Aadreadiiig ti ne Senate on the Resolution 
of Censure, from a sketch in the United States Magazine and 
Democratic Review, Oct. 1837 


EFFECT OF THE CENSURE FIGHT 


From one angle the censure fight may be regarded 
as an incident in a significant constitutional develop- 
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566 From the Journal of the Senate of the Twenty-third Congress, 
debate on the Jackson resolution to expunge; with a printed copy of 
the resolution of censure pasted in the journal 


More than once, on the floor of Congress, it 
was urged that the President’s actions in his executive 
capacity were subject to legislative control. The 
victory of Jackson may be regarded as a victory for 
presidential over parliamentary government. So 
at least certain leading politicians read the event. 
This is shown in the change of party name, in the 
spring of 1834, Niles’ Register for April 12 re- 
ported: “In New York and Connecticut the name 
“Whig’ is now used by the opponents of the Adminis- 
tration when speaking of themselves, and they call! 
the Jackson men by the offensive name of ‘Tories.’ ”’ 
It was a conscious effort to stigmatize Jacksonism as 
executive usurpation, to identify the National 
Republicans with the historic struggle against royal 
prerogative. The same feeling appeared in Cal- 
houn’s elaborate report on “the extent of federal 
patronage and the expediency of reducing the same,” 
in which the Whigs combined party politics with 
constitutional principle. They proposed (1) an 
annual distribution of the surplus revenue; (2) a 
law to regulate executive selection of public depos- 
itories; and (3) a repeal of the law limiting the 
tenure of customs officers. Thus it was hoped ex- 
ecutive tyranny and the Democratic machine could 
be curbed. 
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THE DEMOCRATS ARE DIVIDED OVER 
CANDIDATES 


Even among the Democrats a division had appeared. 
Van Buren had long been regarded as the Crown 
Prince, picked to ascend .the throne in 1836. His 
candidacy was, however, unacceptable to many of 
Jackson’s supporters. Jackson, with all his faults, 
was recognized as honest; “Mattie,” the “Red Fox,” 
was looked upon as an intriguer. He was, moreover, 
a northerner. To the southern gentleman of breeding 
and wealth these were not appealing characteristics. 
Jackson had lost strength in the South. Advocates of 
states rights were distressed by his treatment of 
South Carolina; the wealthier planters were horror- 
struck at his attack on the Bank, the strict construc- 
tionist at his many vigorous actions. Above all, they 
shuddered at the intimacy between Jackson and the 
spoils politician symbolized by the Tammany Society. 
This disaffection found a candidate in Judge Hugh L. 
= White of Tennessee, an old friend of Jackson, who, as 
567 | Hugh Lawson White, 1773-1840, from a portrait in the State early as 1834, had left the fold. Ponderous, dignified, 
y, Nashville, Tenn., courtesy of the Tennessee Historical 

Rovlety White was a Senator of the old school. The Whigs 
were appealed to by his grudge against the President; and for a time considered the possibility of making 
him their own candidate. His taciturnity, however, militated against his availability for the spirited cam- 
paign in sight. He was left to draw southern votes away from Van Buren. 


VAN BUREN IS ELECTED AS JACKSON’S FAVORITE 


Jackson, therefore, had little trouble in nominating his favorite, although Virginia rebelled at the selection 
of Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky for Van Buren’s running-mate, an action which later threw the election 
of the Vice-president into the Senate. The Whigs finally fixed upon William Henry Harrison, the popular 
victor of Tippecanoe, as a candidate who would appeal to the frontier democracy and the olden virtues. 
Massachusetts remained loyal to Webster; while Calhoun’s supporters continued their separatist tactics 
by backing Senator W. P. 
Mangum of North Caro- 
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candidate to their liking || |4«: 
in Judge John McLean || ae eZ ae! Sele : 
of Ohio. With so many 
candidates in the field, 
appealing to such a wide 
variety of political tastes, 
the opposition hoped to 
draw from Van Buren 
sufficient strength to 
throw the election into 
the House. Van Buren, 
though never popular and 
somewhat timid, was 
nevertheless elected as 
Jackson’s man, pledged 
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predecessor. 568 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 
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ILLUSORY 
PROSPERITY 
PRECEDES THE : fe 
PANIC OF 1887 |. oe ee = 
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Tue walking was rough. 
In his farewell address, 
issued on the day on 
which he retired from the 
Presidency, Jackson had 
much to say about the 
prosperous condition in 
which he left the country. 
But such prosperity as 
existed was largely il- | ; on 
lusory. The destruction a a. 
of the United States Bank 
and the distribution of 
the Treasury surplus had 


opened the way for a 
flood of  wild-cat 29 cur 569 From a contemporary cartoon The Modern Balaam and His Ass, in the New York Historical Society 


rency; “‘wild-cat” banking had led to feverish speculation; speculation in public lands had prompted the 
issue of the Specie Circular which required all payments to the government to be made in recognized national 
currency instead of local bank notes; and soon after Van Buren was installed, the Specie Circular proved 
the forerunner of a severe financial panic. Credit staggered and fell; trade was prostrated; prices shot 
upward; bread riots broke out; business houses by the score were driven to the wall. 
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"NEW EDITION OF MACBETH. //2” BANK-OH'S! GHOST. 


570 From a contemporary cartoon by ©. W. Clay in the New York Public Library 


THE PANIC HAS DISCONCERTING POLITICAL EFFECTS 


Here we have an anti-Jackson cartoonist’s idea of disconcerting developments at a Democratic feast. The 
cotton planters and the Tammany man are making merry. But Van Buren, who as President is reaping the 
whirlwind sowed by others, has eyes only for the specter that has slipped into his chair at the head of the 
table; while Jackson, in the role of Lady Macbeth, explains away his successor’s perturbation as best he can. 
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VAN BUREN 
CALLS CONGRESS 
TO PLAN RELIEF 


PETITIONS poured in, ask- 
ing for relief. Van Buren 
yielded to the pressure, 
and, withdrawing some- 
what from the bullionist 
element of his party, led 
by the dauntless Jackson 
and the dogged Benton, 
called Congress into spe- 
cial session, in the autumn 
of 1837, to consider 
remedies. 


571 From a “Shinplaster’’ cartoon, published in 1837 by H. R. Robinson, New York, in the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


THE SUB-TREASURY BILL PASSES CONGRESS 


In this move he was influenced largely by a partisan revolt in his home state. Here a group of laborers, 
filled with doctrinaire notions of the desirability of returning to the “first principles” expounded by Jackson, 
had rebelled from Tammany rule and the Albany Regency. They denounced all’ banks and special privileges 
and believed that hard money was a panacea. As a result of their defection, the Whigs carried the city of 
New York in the autumn of 1837. This disturbed the “Little Magician.” He therefore suggested to Congress 
an extension of the principle of the Specie Circular; in addition, he urged the establishment of an Inde- 
pendent Treasury whereby the government would care for its own money in sub-treasuries in each of the 
larger cities. This did not please the old Bank men, who labeled his bill the Divorce Bill because it divorced 
public and private business. Jackson, however, wrote an open letter from the Hermitage approving the plan, 
and Calhoun, seeing its real merit, swung to its support. It was finally carried in June, 1840. 
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572 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 
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573 Map of the ‘‘Stream of Abolition,’ from M. A. Clarkson, The History of the Rise, Progress and Accomplishment of the 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade by the British Parliament, London, 1808 


THE SLAVERY ISSUE ASSERTS ITSELF AFRESH 


TurovuGuout Van Buren’s term the panic and its aftermath held public attention, while another issue returned 
to disturb the country. Since the Missouri Compromise, the slavery question had never entirely dropped 


from view. Indeed the problem was older than the 
United States. In the eighteenth century many of 
the colonial leaders, notably Franklin, Jefferson and 
Jay, had spoken and worked for abolition. Slavery, 
however, was subjected to less criticism as time 
passed. Only its more cruel features, such as the 
foreign slave trade, received general disapproval. 


And this had been abolished by the Act of 1807. 


A QUAKER WORKS FOR EMANCIPATION 


Wai e the new nation was finding its feet, the slavery 
issue rested, only to emerge suddenly in the Missouri 
question. At that time, and for a decade after, anti- 
slavery advocates were pursuing a conciliatory policy. 
The leading spirit was Benjamin Lundy, New Jersey 
Quaker of fine mind and ideals. He founded and 
published The Genius of Universal Emancipation, which 
persistently but tactfully urged gradual emancipation. 
Traveling extensively through the South, Lundy won 
moral and financial support from many slaveholders. 
In 1816 was founded the American Colonization 
Society which, under such men as Bushrod Washing- 
ton, Clay, and Madison, sent some thousand negroes 
to Liberia on the west coast of Africa. 


4 


574 Benjamin Lundy, 1789-1839, after a water-color portrait in 
the possession of the family, reproduced in the Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, July 1913 
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575 William Lloyd Garrison, 1804-79, from a photograph, about 
1860, 1n possession of the Garrison family 


A NEW FIGURE APPEARS AGAINST 
SLAVERY 


Now appeared a new and forceful figure in the 
person of William Lloyd Garrison of Massachusetts. 
In 1829 he had associated himself with Lundy as 
joint editor in Baltimore. Here he denounced 
slavery in such flaming terms that he was imprisoned 
for libel. This experience convinced him that Lundy’s 
methods were futile: immediate emancipation be- 
came his objective, to be attained by an unrelenting 
attack from the North upon the South. 


GARRISON IS INEXORABLE FOR 
ABOLITION 


Optarntnc the necessary funds by antislavery 
lectures, Garrison issued in Boston the first number 
of The Liberator, on the first of January, 1831. He 
deeply felt the moral wrong of slavery, and passion- 
ately demanded its abolition. His first words were 
characteristic: “‘I will be as harsh as truth, and as 
uncompromising as justice. On this subject, I do 
not wish to think, or speak, or write, with toleration. 
.. . I will not equivocate —I will not excuse —I 
will not retreat a single inch — and I will be heard.” 


576 From a copy of The Liberator in its first year, 1831, in the New York Public Library 


THE LIBERATOR 
LIVES TILL ITS 
OBJECT IS ATTAINED 


GarRISON kept his word, and 
for thirty-five years he waged 
war against an institution he 
regarded as sinful. He was 
the’ avowed leader of the 
abolitionist radicals. Until 
his life-work was ended he 
never relented. 


ARE MANKIND. 


577 From a copy of The Liberator in the last year of its life, 1865, in the New Y 
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A QUAKER SCHOOLMISTRESS 
PERSECUTED FOR TEACHING 
COLORED GIRLS 


Sucn tactics were bound to arouse resentment. 
The immediate effect in the North was to al- 
ienate law-abiding people, who saw in Garrison 
an enemy of society. The radical social doc- 
tries and intemperate language of the aboli- 
tionists stirred the latent intolerance of vested 
interests. One of the unpopular tenets of the 
group was equal freedom of activity for women 
and men. At Canterbury, Connecticut, Pru- 
dence Crandall, a Friend, conducted a school 
for girls to which she admitted persons of 
color. The townsfolk and the officials protested 
and forbade enrollment of negroes from with- 
out the state, except by special permit. The 
principal was persecuted by her neighbors and 
imprisoned, and her schoolhouse was destroyed 


by a mob. 


GARRISON IS MOBBED IN BOSTON 


In Boston, upon the occasion of a lecture, 
October 21, 1835, Garrison was mobbed and 
dragged through the streets with a rope around 
his neck. He was finally rescued by the mayor, [x Age ee eS a re 
who placed him in the city jail for safety. 5¥,Jrudenes, Crandat, 1504-00, rom he, portray by, Franny Alexander 
At the time, one of his co-workers, George Sere eect et inpes, NX. 

Thompson, recently arrived from Scotland, escaped only by donning woman’s garb. Thompson’s visit had 
aroused so much indignation that President Jackson publicly denounced him. He eventually fled in a row- 
boat to a British vessel bound for St. John, New Brunswick. 
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579 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 
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AMERICA HAS A “MARTYR AGE” 


Turis violent spirit spread over the North. In 1837 the Reverend 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, editor of an antislavery paper, whose press had 
been destroyed three times by mobs, was murdered in Alton, Illinois. 
With his friends he defended the office-building, but on opening the 
door was instantly struck by five bullets. The trustees of Bowdoin 
College attempted to remove a professor suspected of abolitionism. 


THE FOES OF ABOLITION RIOT IN PHILADELPHIA 


In Philadelphia the abolitionists erected a hall at a cost of $40,000, 
only to have it set on fire the day after the first meetings were held 
therein. For three nights the city was the scene of riots in which 
many houses occupied by negroes were attacked. 


580 Elijah Parish Lovejoy, 1802-37, 
from a silhouette portrait in Randall 
Parish, Historic Illinois, Chicago, 1905, 
courtesy of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


FREE NEGROES SUFFER 
FROM THE 
ANTI-ABOLITIONISTS 


SouTHERN feeling against the abo- 
litionists was intense. Conduct 
which in the North offended moral 
standards received in the South 
additional opprobrium as exciting 


ee | ft Sn violence among the negroes and as 


581 Burning of Pennsylvania Hall, Philadelphia, May 17, 1838, from asketch drawn on the sor re Tn- 
spot and engraved by John Sartain, reproduced from The Story of Pennsylvania Hall destructive of law and order. Up 


risings suchas Nat Turner’s insurrec- 
tion of slaves in Virginia, in 1831, were laid at 
the door of the northern fanatic. Turner, a 
negro who believed he was chosen by the 
Lord to lead his people to freedom, had set 
out with a band of disciples to destroy the 
entire white race. An early response to such 
outrages was a tightening of the Black Codes 
which governed the activities of the negroes. 
In many cities freedmen were numerous; their 
presence was now regarded as dangerous to 
public peace. The southern point of view 
was expressed in 1837 by one of their most 
cultivated writers, W. G. Simms: “By eman- 
cipation and the pettings of philanthropy the 
coarse and uneducated negro became lifted 
into a condition to which his intellect did not 
entitle him, and to which his manners were 
unequal: — he became presumptuous, accord- 
ingly, and consequently offensive.” In the 
North a similar opinion was adopted, and the 
free negro, in many places denied citizenship, 
became the victim of legal and social humil- 
iations and economic discriminations. 


582 From a contemporary cartoon by E. W. Clay in the New York 
Historical Society 


THE INCON- 
SISTENCY OF 
THE SOUTH 
IS SATIRIZED 


THOSE who dared 
to express sympa- 
thy with the abo- 
litionist too often 
received summary 
treatment at the 
hands of their 
neighbors. The 
picture is an abo- 
litionist rejoinder, 
and a burlesque 
on the incompati- 
bility of slavery 
with American 
liberty. The 
same theme was 
often used in 
English carica- 
tures of America. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PROPAGANDA FLOODS 
THE COUNTRY 


For a time the central government tried to keep aloof. 
Men at Washington recalled the days of the Compromise of 
1820, and deprecated the resurgence of an issue so devas- 
tating to peace of mind and party harmony. But such 
neutrality could not be maintained in face of partisans so 
vehement as the abolitionists and the undisciplined elements 
of the South. The abolitionists, however, began to flood g 
the country with printed propaganda, among which were Sa eter 
almanacs interspersed with crude portrayals of southern 
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583 From a contemporary cartoon issued by the American Anti-Slavery Society, in the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass. 
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. : 584 Pages from the American Anti-Slavery Almanac 
cruelty and northern indifference to the slave. for 1840, Boston, in possession of the publishers 
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585 From an antislavery breaded’, Southern Ideas of Liberty, representing an attack on the Post Office at Charleston, S. C., 


n the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


A PRO-SLAVERY MOB BREAKS POSTAL LAWS 


THE 
WAR IN TEXAS; 
A 
REVIEW OF FACTS AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 
BHOWINO THAT 
THIS CONTEST IS THE RESULT 
OF A LONO PREMEDITATED 
CRUSADE AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT, 
fET ON FOOT RY 
Slaveholders, Land Speculators, &c. 
Wir THE VIEW OF 
RE-ESTABLISHING, EXTENDING, “AND PERPETUATING 
THE SYSTEM OF 
SLAVERY AND TEE SLAVE TRADB 
IN THE 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 


BY A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


_- PHILADELPHIA: 
PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR, 
BY NERRIHEW AND QUNN, 

No. 7, Carters Alley 


Title-page of Benjamin Lundy, The War in Texas, 
oe Philadelphia, 1836, in the New York Public Library 


Mucus of the antislavery propaganda was deliberately sent 
into the South. Antislavery pamphlets and papers were sent 
broadcast into the South, arousing strong resentment. At- 
tacking the post office, a mob in Charleston seized and burned 
a mail sack full of such literature. The postmaster of 
New York thereupon refused to forward such mail destined 
for southern points, and in this summary procedure he was 
upheld by Amos Kendall, the Postmaster-General. This 
ruling aroused heated debate in Congress, where Calhoun 
endeavored to secure a statute prohibiting the use of the 
mails for abolition literature addressed to points where its 
circulation would be illegal. His plan was, however, 
defeated. To give to postal officials the right to discriminate 
among the pieces of mail presented to them was to establish 
a dangerous practice and one likely to produce greater evils 
than the sending of abolitionist propaganda into the South. 


JACKSON RECOGNIZES TEXAN INDEPENDENCE 
Into still another political field the slavery issue was 
injected. Since the early *twenties, Americans had been 
settling in the Mexican provinces north of the Rio Grande. 
Several times Adams and Jackson had suggested the 
purchase of Texas, only to be rebuffed by Mexico. At 
last came the Texan Revolution, resulting in a declaration 
of independence — signed chiefly by Americans — and in 
1836 a request for annexation to the United States. Abo- 
litionists in the North shouted wolf; this was simply a 
southern plot to increase slave territory. John Quincy 
Adams declared against annexation, Webster counseled 
delay, and Congress merely authorized the President to 
recognize Texan independence (March 3, 1837). 
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THE “GAG RULES” KILL 
PETITIONS AGAINST 
SLAVERY 


FurTHER excitement was aroused by the 
attitude taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives toward antislavery petitions. A 
group of abolitionists had determined to 
secure congressional action for their goal, 
so far as the National Government had 
power over the matter. Beginning in 
the session of 1833-34, petitions poured 
in calling for acts abolishing slavery in 
Florida and the District of Columbia, and 
for control of the interstate slave traffic. 
Bit by bit, southern ire rose, until in the 
winter of 1835-36 the House spent bitter 
days fighting over the constitutional right 
of petition and over slavery in the District. 
In May, 1836, it determined that all such 
petitions should “without being printed 
and referred, be laid upon the table.” This was a red flag to the abolitionists; the volume of petitions grew, 
until in 1840 the House provided that no such memorials “be received . . . or entertained in any way 
whatever.” This simply inflamed abolitionist ardor, and kept the cause in the political arena. Not until 
1844, after the mischief had been done, were these gag rules abandoned. The unwavering and courageous 
leader of the fight against the gag rules, John Quincy Adams, now a member of the House of Representatives, 
rose again to greatness. 


PAY HIS JAIL FEES! 


587 From the broadside Slave Market of America, published at New York, 1836, 
by the American Anti-Slavery Society, original in the New York Historical Society 


THE BIBLE AND SLAVERY 


Tue attack upon slavery roused the gentlemen planters of the South to thought regarding their peculiar 
institution. A profound religious awakening had stirred southern communities in the first third of the 
nineteenth century. Southerners turned to the Bible as the literally inspired Word of God. On its pages, 
both in the Old and the New Testaments, they found references to slavery, even rules governing the relation of 
master and slave. They came to the sincere conclusion that slavery was a divine institution, and that negro 
slavery was God’s way of bringing civilization to the savage African. Slavery, therefore, was a positive good 
to both black and white. Its evils could be mitigated by the spreading of the gospel. The South- 
erner pointed to patriar- 
; chal slavery in the South 
eer ee errr pe placer | where the master and mis- 
lb ipek Gon B ane ti fa ns - ; tress looked after feeding, 
| clothing and  doctoring 
their people. He called 
attention to the loyalty 
of thousands of slaves to 
their owners and to the 
close bond of affection 
which often developed. 
Then, by way of contrast, 
he pointed to the horrible 
conditions in the indus- 
trial cities of England 
where free labor was ruth- 
lessly exploited in the 
midst of wretchedness and 
need. The argument was 
a telling one. 


588 From a caricature Black and White Slaves, by E. W. Clay, in the New York Historical Society 
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589 From a contemporary cartoon in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


HENRY CLAY 


Cuay in his defense of slavery followed a more devious course. He talked much of the difference between 
equality in the abstract and in human society, of the state of nature as against long-established social insti- 
tutions, of ethics as against law, of the dangers to life and property which would follow upon emancipation. 
While Calhoun, the philosopher of states rights, in the face of this new issue, trampled upon the antislavery 
petition of the sovereign state of Vermont, Clay was seeking a va media that would satisfy all factions of a 
political party whose sole bond of union was desire to preserve property interests from Jacksonism. His 
efforts to conciliate the South won him the hatred of abolitionists. In a famous speech of February 7, 1839, 
he announced that he had opposed the calling of a constitutional convention in Kentucky in 1838, for fear 
that the abolitionists would dominate its deliberations. He continued: “If I were now a citizen of any of 
the planting states — the Southern and Southwestern states —I would continue to oppose any scheme 
whatever of emancipation, gradual or immediate, because of the danger of an ultimate ascendancy of the 
black race, or of a civil contest which might terminate in the extinction of one race or another.”’ Seizing upon 
this reasonable proposition, the abolitionists interpreted it as sounding an alliance between the Great Pacifi- 
cator and the champion of slavery. 


590 Hard Times Token (obverse and reverse) issued in the 
Jackson period, courtesy of the American Numismatic 
Society, New York 
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THE ROARING ’FORTIES 


HE eager Jacksonian Democrats had concerned themselves chiefly with domestic 
problems. These had been approached with the zeal of the reformer, and 
manhandled to solution. But these rough and ready methods brought in their 

train other problems, which could not so easily be settled by the decree of vor populi. The 
Democrats, however, did not at first realize that there were limitations upon the effective- 
ness of their tactics. This is well illustrated in the history of America’s foreign relations 
during the period. For in the years following Jackson’s administration the same bump- 
tious patriotism that had brought him to the Presidency found expression in a militant 
nationalism that for a time threatened to overwhelm the better sense of the people. 
The cry of “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” embodied the popular solution of the Oregon 
question. The apparent success of such diplomatic procedure led to the extension of 
that rallying-cry into “Manifest Destiny.” It was foreordained that the United States 
should absorb Canada, Cuba, Mexico, the whole of the Americas. But thanks to Pres- 
ident Polk, Calhoun and Webster, the methods of the boisterous Democrats received 
the restraint they needed. In the field of domestic issues, a similar shift in tactics was 
to prove necessary. The attitude of the Jacksonian Democrat toward such issues is viv- 
idly portrayed in a passage in Van Buren’s Autobiography written in the ’fifties: “‘ Never,” 
... was this Country so thoroughly convulsed, never before was the vital principle — that 
of the sovereignty of the popular will — ... so seriously menaced, never before were our 
material interests so severely and wantonly injured as they were by the successive struggles 
of the second Bank of the United States to obtain a renewal of its charter. Those who 
lived at that day and were conversant with public affairs know that all the branches of 
the Federal Government, . . . as well as those of the State Governments, were profoundly 
agitated by those struggles. They obtruded themselves into all the ramifications of 
society, shed their baleful influence upon all its interests and for a season suspended, 
if they did not permanently weaken, the recognition of some of its most vital obligations. ”’ 
—J. C. Fitzpatrick (editor), The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren, 1918. 

That menace was met in typical Jacksonian fashion, for, as has been well said, “‘Jack- 
sonian Democracy did not fear central government as such; it only feared central 
government directed by its political enemies.” — F. L. Paxson, History of the American 
Frontier, 1924, p. 319. Such methods were bound to arouse opposition. ‘The character 
of that opposition was affected by the concurrent external policies of the Government; 
and it found a philosophy of conduct in the principles enunciated by Calhoun. The 
annexation of extensive lands, and proposals to annex others, raised serious problems — 
above all, that of the status of slavery in the territories. The problem, which had slum- 
bered since the Missouri Compromise, now started a series of events leading to a final 
solution of the slavery question. In the ‘forties the question was more acute than 
before, thanks to the issues raised by South Carolina in 1832. The tactics of Jacksonism 
made “‘states rights” a doctrine under which centralization could be opposed and slavery 
protected. Clearly, the slavery issue was joined to the knotty problem of the relation 
between the National Government and the states. The time was approaching when the 
continuance of the former issue was to endanger the Union. 
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THE MEETING 
AT SARATOGA 


Cuay, in his famous 
speech on February 7, 
1839, had taken great 
pains to push his claims 
for the Presidency; and 
after its delivery he re- 
turned to Kentucky, con- 
fident of success at the 
party convention in De- 
cember. With the ex- 
ception of Webster, no 
other Whig was so promi- 
nent, and none was his 
peer in party and public 
service. Webster, how- 
ever, did not possess the 
attributes that make a 
popular presidential can- 
didate. During the sum- 
mer, rumors reached Clay 
that all was not well in New York State, where Thurlow Weed, the astute political manager, had been friendly. 
Hence he set out, ostensibly upon a journey for his health, to discover what was happening. Early in August, 
he came to Saratoga, where, as elsewhere, he was received with apparent enthusiasm. To the welcoming 
assemblies attended by the élite came Clay supporters in fantastic hirsute adornment — for they had sworn 
not to shave until Clay was President. Here the aspiring Kentuckian met Van Buren, whose opponent Clay 
soon hoped to be. Here also Clay conferred with Weed, who told him that he could not be elected. In 
point of fact, Weed was at the moment taking steps to pledge the New York delegation to General Scott, in 
order to keep it from voting for Clay. 
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591 From a contempora: 


POLITICIANS SEEK A NEW CANDIDATE 


WeEeEp’s real candidate was Harrison, native of 
Virginia but now resident of Ohio. For Weed, 
above all a politician, was concerned with the 
prospect of victory in 1840. He saw the many 
weaknesses of the Whigs. Their two great leaders, 
Clay and Webster, were jealous of one another and 
unwilling to yield precedence. The party had no 
common convictions and no common program, 
except that of ousting the Democrats. Under such 
conditions, principle, thought Weed, must be 
subordinated to expediency. A candidate must be 
chosen who would poll votes. This meant that 
Clay could not be selected. He had been too long 
in the arena, and his position was too well known 
to permit straddling. He had recently offended the 
abolitionists. He was a Mason whom the strong 
Anti-Masonic group within the party would not 
favor. He had, also, twice been defeated for the 
Presidency. In short, he was distinctly not the best 
candidate. General Harrison, on the other hand, 
possessed those attributes which Clay lacked, and 
at the same time did not arouse the manifold 


eoigs : : a ae 592 William Henry Harrison, 1773-1841, from the ti 
prejudices directed against the Kentuckian. George Catlin (1796-1875), courtesy of the Eieloh eahoree Wee, vork 
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593 From a broadside published in New York, 1840, at_the office of the Harrison Almanac, original 
in the New York Historical Society 


CLAY LOSES THE NOMINATION TO HARRISON 


Harrison had a military record that would appeal. During the War of 1812 he had served with distinction 
in the Northwest. He was the hero of Tippecanoe. Except for his strong candidacy in 1836, he had not 
recently been active in politics. He was, moreover, the son of a “signer.” His views upon current issues 
were scarcely known. In fine, he would be a great vote-getter. So the wire-pulling of Weed and Greeley 
resulted in the defeat of Clay’s ambitions and the nomination of Harrison. To allay the bitterness aroused 
by this decision, the convention managers selected as the General’s running-mate a man known to be Clay’s 
friend. This was John Tyler of Virginia. The campaign of 1840 began as soon as the Whig convention 
adjourned in December, 1839. There was no need to await the action of the Democratic convention to be 
held in Baltimore in the following May; for Van Buren’s renomination was a certainty. The Whigs, wisely 
avoiding the internal dissension that would arise from the attempt, adopted no platform. To hide their 
lack of principle and of unity, they embarked upon a campaign in which emotion was to swamp reason. 
VilI—18 
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595 From General Harrison’s Log Cabin March & Quickstep, published in 1840 at 


“Tho Freeman's glittering Sword be blest, Baltimore by Samuel Carusi 
For ever blest the Freeman's Lyre!" 


CAMPAIGN SONGS 


Tue Democrats affected to treat the Whigs and their tactics with 
er ieuentt ss bot Giant ores contempt. At the time of the Harrisburg convention, the Hartford: 
NO.-30 ANN-STREET. . Times had suggested that the Whig nominee, when chosen, should be 
"1840. called “the federal-whig-abolition-amalgamation-conservative-anti- 
masonic-striped-pig-foreign-missionary candidate.’ After the nomi- 
OOF BAO eee, the original, issue, New york, nation another prominent eastern paper wrote derisively of Harrison 
cca as a man better fitted, if provided with a pension, to remain in his 
log cabin with a barrel of hard cider than to enter the White House. The remark was unfortunate. The 
people of Ohio had just passed through the log-cabin era; with the log cabin they associated the hardships 
and privations which “‘Mattie’s”’ panic of 1837 had renewed. Resenting the imputation in the article, these 
people seized upon the log cabin as a symbol of liberty and democracy. At the Whig state convention at 
Columbus in February, 1840, was introduced the “log-cabin song,” written to the swinging tune of Highland 
Laddie. Other songs quickly followed and were sung up and down the country. Horace Greeley, a young 
New York journalist, saw his opportunity, and established a campaign paper, The Log Cabin, which soon 
had a circulation of eighty thousand copies. 


THE HARD CIDER CAMPAIGN 


EvreRYWHERE log cabins were erected as headquarters for the Whig politicians. Here were held mass meet- 
ings to which from many miles around came farmers with their families to spend days and nights in singing 
songs and shouting “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too.” It became impossible to count them, 
and surveyors were employed to measure the 
throngs by the acre. At every gathering 
appeared the jug of cider and the coonskin, 
tokens of Harrison’s love of the people. A 
campaign biographer of the candidate said 
that “his table, instead of being covered with 
exciting wines, is well supplied with the best 
cider.”’ (See Nos. 568, 600.) In contrast with 
the “Honest Farmer of North Bend,” pos- 
sessed of all the homely virtues of the true 
American, Van Buren became the aristocrat 
who lived ina palace and dressed himself before 
elaborate French mirrors, callous to the suf- 
ferings brought upon the people by his poli- 
cies and the corruption of his administration. 


596 From a uenOe re RY J.T. Bowen after an aquatint Log Cabin Politicians, 
y mn 


am Hall, courtesy of J. F. Sabin, New York 


a religious revival. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 

Tue politicians who had engineered Harrison’s nomination 
overlooked no method of appeal for votes. The masses were 
carried along upon a swelling wave of enthusiasm. It was like 


Never before in America’s political history 


has there been seen such immense conventions, such crowds, 
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598 __ Certificate of membership in the Tippecanoe Club, 
New’ York, dated June 1, 1840, from the original in 
the New York Historical Society 


such stupendous 
processions, whole 
towns and counties 
turned their pop- 
ulation into 4 
of march often five 
miles long and 
sometimes stretch- 
ing from one state 
into another. Clay 
and Webster soon 
threw themselves 
fervidly into the 
campaign. Clay 
declared: ‘‘The 
battle is now be- 
tween the log cabins 
and the palaces, 
between hard cider 
and champagne.” 
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From The Spirit of ’76, issue of May 9, 1840, 
in the Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 


Webster publicly apologized for not having been born in a log 
cabin, and pointed with pride to the fact that his elder broth- 


ers and sisters had that honor. 


he added, “ 


“Tf ever I am ashamed of it,” 


may my name and the name of my posterity be 


blotted forever from the memory of mankind.” 


From a lithograph after a drawing by A. C. Smith, published at Baleimora: 1840, in the City Tibraey: Baltimore 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF WHIG YOUNG MEN 

To an immense gathering at Baltimore in May, there was rolled, from Kentucky, a large ball, whence origi- 
nated the phrase, “Keep the ball a-rolling.” Before this throng, Clay exclaimed: “This is no time to argue; 
the time for argument has passed; the nation has already pronounced its sentence.” 
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HARRISON EVADES EXPRESSION OF POLITICAL OPINIONS 


Tue Democrats could not withstand such campaigning. The Baltimore convention had issued a platform 
declaring against the protective tariff, national aid to internal improvements, and a United States Bank, as 
involving the exercise of “doubtful constitutional powers.”’ But these issues could make no headway against 
the cries of the Whigs. Banners with the legend “Matty’s policy, fifty cents a day and French soup; our 
policy, two dollars a day and roast beef,’ carried more weight than did arguments of a more reasoned char- 
acter. When Van Buren called upon Harrison for an expression of views, hoping that political capital might 
be made for the Democrats, the hard-cider men turned aside the effort to introduce real issues by contrasting 
the habits of life of the two candidates. 
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PRESIDENT 


Lone before election day 
it was evident’ that 
Van Buren would be de- 
feated. Nothing that he 
and his supporters could 
do was sufficient to pre- 
vent his downfall. He 
lost his own state — in- 
deed, Illinois was the only 
northern state which 
went Democratic — and 
received only sixty votes 
out of the two hundred 
and ninety-four in the 
electoral college. The de- 
feated candidate ac- 
cepted the verdict with 
his usual composure, hop- ees 
ing that in 1844 he would THE NEW ERA WHIC TRAP. SPRUNC 
be more fortunate. ———£ 
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109 From a campaign cartoon, 1840, published by H. R. Robinson, New York, in the Library of Congress 
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TYLER SUCCEEDS TO THE PRESIDENCY 


Tue Whig rejoicings were short-lived. Although they had 
carried most of the states of the Union, Harrison’s popular 
vote was only about six per cent larger than Van Buren’s. 
The Whigs, moreover, had come into power with divided coun- 
sels. Harrison’s policies were still largely a matter of guess- 
work, although Clay seemed to have secured the post of 
unofficial adviser. On one point only were the Whigs certain. 
They wanted office. So persistent were their demands for 
spoils that Harrison’s strength was overtaxed; and on April 4, 
1841, just a month after the inauguration, the President died. 
For the first time there succeeded to the chief magistracy a 
man who had been elected Vice-president. John Tyler had 
been nominated by the Whigs, not because he was thought to 
be of presidential caliber, or because he was sympathetic 
with the views of the dominant faction within the party, but 
as a means of conciliating a minority faction. For thirty years 
he had adhered with pride to a fixed political principle, that of 
strict construction. When the party of his choice seemed to 
him to stray from that principle, he had not hesitated to change 
party. That this had brought him political success did not 
weaken his convictions. The nationalistic Whigs foresaw 
trouble. 


602 John Tyler, 1790-1862, from the portrait by G. P. A. 
Hen in the United States National Museum, Wash- 
ngton 


TYLER AND THE WHIGS 


Unper pressure from Clay, Harrison had summoned Congress to meet in special session on May 31, 1841-° 
Tyler fell in with his plan; he also kept in office Harrison’s cabinet, packed with Clay’s friends. Clay now 
determined to assert his leadership openly. On June 7 he introduced into the Senate six resolutions which 
were to be the Whig platform, to be enacted under the guidance of the Kentuckian. The program had three 
chief planks: first, abolition of the independent treasury and reéstablishment of a national bank; second, 
upward revision of the tariff; and third, distribution among the states of the proceeds of sales of public 
lands. At first all went well. The repeal of the Independent Treasury Act was speedily accomplished, with 
Tyler’s approval. Then came the hitch. Tyler’s strict constructionist views were well known; yet Clay 
and his supporters were con- 
fident. Tyler’s remarks on 
the matter in his message of 
June 1, 1841, had seemed 
} conciliatory. So Clay con- 
tinued with his program, only 
to have it blocked by two 
successive vetoes. This made 
the breach between the Presi- 
dent and the Whigs complete. 
Clay’s partisans in the cabinet 
resigned, followed by others 
until Webster alone remained. 
In Congress and out, Tyler’s 
followers were so few as to 
be nicknamed “The Corpo- 
ral’s Guard.” The party was 
broken; the elections of 1842 
gave the Democrats control 
of the House; and the pros- 
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603 From a contemporary cartoon published by H. R. Robinson, New York, in the New York pects for 1844 were gloomy. 
Historica! Society 
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Lord Ashburton, 1774-1848, from the portrait by 
G. P. A. Healy in the Department of State, Washington 


605 Daniel Webster, 1782-1852, from the portrait by 
G. P. A. Healy in the Department of State, Washington 


THE WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY 
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Last page of Ashburton Treaty, Aug. 9, 1842, from the 
original in the Department of State, Washington 


WessteErR had remained in the cabinet as Secretary 
of State in order to conclude certain matters of 
moment then pending with Great Britain. In an 
effort to settle all outstanding difficulties between 
the two countries, Lord Ashburton, who knew and 
liked America, was in 1841 sent as special Minister 
to the United States. Webster, backed by the Presi- 
dent’s constant support, negotiated with him. In 
the summer of 1842, an agreement was reached upon 
a number of important maiters. Some years earlier, 
Great Britain had forbidden English vessels to en- 
gage in the slave trade. Afterward she had made 
arrangements with many other nations authorizing 
her navy to enforce their laws prohibiting the trade. 
The United States had not entered into such an ar- 
rangement, with the result that many slavers hid 
under the American flag. Great Britain therefore 
asserted a right to search vessels to determine whether 
they were properly carrying the American flag. To 
this the United States, remembering what had hap- 
pened before the War of 1812, refused assent. The 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty now settled this dispute. 
Both nations were to maintain patrolling squadrons 
off the African slave coast. Thus Great Britain 
gained suppression of the trade, while the United 
States did not accede to any right of search. The 
treaty also settled the Maine-New Brunswick bound- 
ary, long a troublesome point in the relations between 
the two countries. 
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“ALL OF TEXAS, ALL OF OREGON” 


As the election of 1844 approached, Clay and 
Van Buren appeared as the most likely candidates 
of their respective parties. The Whigs, who had 
turned against Clay four years before, had been 
chastened by the events of Tyler’s administration. 
Van Buren, in spite of his defeat of 1840, had not 
lost his hold on the organization of the Democratic 
party. In the spring of 1844, returning from a 
visit to Andrew Jackson at the Hermitage, he called 
upon Henry Clay. Both prospective candidates 
agreed in fearing the disruptive possibilities of the 
issue of the annexation of Texas. They seem to 
have agreed that the Texas question should be 
eliminated from the party platforms. On April 20, 
when Clay was in Raleigh, North Carolina, and 
Van Buren was at his home in New York State, 
the country was surprised to read letters given out 
by both Clay and Van Buren decrying a discus- 
sion of Texas annexation. There was a sharp 
popular reaction against this concerted attempt to 
sidetrack an issue in which everyone was interested. 
With the Democratic convention scarcely a month 
away, Senator Robert J. Walker of Mississippi | 4 
undertook the task of defeating the “Little Magi- 607 Robert J. Walker, 1801-60, from a photograph in the Depart 
cian.” Walker already had boldly demanded the ie 
“re-annexation of Texas and the re-occupation of Oregon” — all Oregon. This had laid the foundation for 
a union between the South and the West. When Clay and Van Buren published their “self-denying ordi- 
nances,’ Walker assumed the management of the 
Democratic party. With the opening of the Demo- 
cratic convention at Baltimore he renewed and 
vitalized the two-thirds rule. ‘He procured the 
passage of this resolution by a mere majority vote, 
and thus Van Buren, who had a majority of the 
delegates instructed to vote for him, was deprived 
of the leadership of the party. The Walker slogan, 
“All of Texas, all of Oregon,’ was adopted by the 
convention, and James K. Polk, formerly Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, was nominated for 
the Presidency.” — W. E. Dopp, Expansion and 
Conflict, pp. 129-30. 


POLK SUITS THE SOUTHERNERS 


“Hi was the least conspicuous man who had ever 
been nominated for President.” — Fisu, Develop- 
ment of American Nationality, p. 305. As a friend of 
Jackson, a native of North Carolina, and a resident 
of Tennessee, Polk suited the southern branch of 
the Democratic party better than Van Buren. The 
platform, moreover, declared strongly for the annexa- 
tion of Texas. Thus the campaign of 1844 drew 
sharply a definite and important issue, that of 


3 K. Polk, 1795-1849, from a daguerreotype in the expansion. 
ore game collection of L. C. Handy, Washington 1Y 
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609 From a cartoon by E. W. Clay, published by H. R. Robinson, New York, in the New York Historical Society 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1844 


PRESIDENT Ty Er, disliked by both the Whigs and the Democrats, attempted to build up a party of his own, 
but withdrew from the race before the campaign was over. Calhoun supported Polk, and hoped that the 
coalition of South and West which had put the Tennessean forward would advance his own candidacy in 
1848. Webster, Clay’s great rival for the leadership of the Whigs, said little curing the campaign. The 
contest centered about territorial expansion and slavery. Polk, whose platform supported both propositions, 
found himself in a highly favorable strategic position. Clay, whose prestige and personal popularity were 
vastly greater than that of his opponent, was put on the defensive at the very outset of the campaign. 


POLK AS A PROTECTIONIST 


Tue candidate and the main plank of the Democrats were pleasing to the South. To avoid the cry of section- 
alism, and to win the Northwest, they added a demand for the “re-occupation”’ of Oregon. To assure victory, 
it remained to satisfy the Northern Democrats. These, in general, were offended at the rejection of Van 
Buren, while many feared lest 

the domination of the southern Ceteormeray : 
Democrats would endanger the a ’ 
protective tariff under which the 
northern elements prospered. 
Clay, moreover, was vigorously 
exploiting the virtues of the an 
American system, and, in par- ; \ - sac = 2 oe manurncrnes 
ticular, those of the Tariff of ul a NS 
1842. To counter the Whig 
campaign and to mollify the 
doubting Democrats of the 
North, Polk wrote a letter which 
was given wide publicity, and 
which, at the hands of his par- 
tisans, was dexterously inter- 
preted to favor the principle of 
protection. 


610 From a campaign cartoon in the New York Historical Society 
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611 Great Whig Procession in New York, from The Illustrated London News, Nov. 24, 1844 


WHIG ENTHUSIASM 


As the campaign developed, it seemed that the attitude of the people of New York State would decide the 
election. Here, where the antislavery Whigs were strong, Clay was at first the leading candidate. But as 
he began to hedge upon the issue of the annexation of Texas, his supporters became lukewarm. In the end, 


enough voted for Birney, candidate of the Liberty party, openly opposed to annexation, to swing the state 
into the Democratic column. 
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612 From a cartoon published, 1844, by J. Childs, New York 


POLK IS ELECTED 


As the returns were received, Polk’s victory became clear. He carried the Gulf states and the Northwest; 
Clay won in New England, while the middle and upper Southern States were divided. Though the electoral 
vote was one hundred and seventy to one hundred and five, Polk’s popular plurality was only forty thousand. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


THE CANDIDATE OF THE 
LIBERTY PARTY 
Tux campaign of 1844 saw the reappearance of 
the Liberty party with James Gillespie Birney 
as its candidate. A figure in sharp contrast to 
that of William Lloyd Garrison, Birney was a 
Kentucky planter. With his father’s slaves he 
had inherited his father’s desire to do away with 
the institution of slavery. Before the publica- 
tion of the first issue of The Liberator in 1831, 
Birney for some years had been a regular con- 
tributor to the American Colonization Society. 
In 1832-33 he traveled among his fellow plan- 
ters in the Southwest in the interest of the 
Colonization Society. In 1834 he freed his own 
negroes. In 1830 Birney, who had been a 
recognized leader of Clay’s party in the South, 
broke with the great Kentuckian because he 
would not lead a crusade to abolish slavery in 
Kentucky. Driven out of the South by the 
persecution of the slaveholding opponents, Bir- 
ney established himself in Cincinnati, where he 
launched an antislavery paper of moderate 
tone. Yet Birney spoke with force and candor 
through the columns of his paper. “There will 
be no cessation of conflict until slavery shall be 
exterminated or liberty destroyed. Liberty and 
slavery cannot live in juxtaposition.” He be- 
came the leader of the less radical abolitionists. 
He did not follow Garrison in his attack upon 
the Constitution or in his policy of no political action. Birney believed that only through politics could 
civil war be averted. His followers, unsuccessful in securing recognition for their views by either political 
party, organized the Liberty party in 1840 and nominated Birney for the Presidency. He polled seven 
thousand votes. In 1844 


613 James Gillespie Birney, 1792-1857, from a portrait from life, 
artist not known, courtesy of William J. Farrington, Saratoga, Cal. 


he was again put for- 
ward. This time his vote 
was sixty thousand. He 
is credited with drawing 
enough support from 
Clay in the critical state 
of New York to throw 
the electoral vote of that 
state, and with it the 
election, to Polk. The 
year after the election 
Birney was disabled by 
paralysis, caused by a 
fall from his horse, and 
from this time withdrew 
from active participation 
in public life. But he 
continued to contribute 
to the press, and the 
principle he stood for did 
not die. 


| THE LIBERATOR, 


BOSTON: 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOV. 6, 1840. 


Third Political Party. 
We havo yet to see one good argument advanced in 
favor of the third party movement. There is no ren- 
son whatever why we should oppose it, if we could 
perceive any thing good in it, ncarorremote. Stand. 
ing aloof as we do from any direct participation in the 
politics of the country, we are quite sure thnt we oc. 
cupy ax disinterested and imparual a position, in re. 
spect to the political bearings of the anti-slavery 
cause, as do those who are striving to obtain, or who 
have no objections to receive, the loaves and fishe; 
of office.’ We have been careful to peruse the polit. 
ical Incubrations of the Emancipator, the Friend of 
Man, the Abolitionist, and some other papers friend. 
ly to the third party ; but their logic and their de. 
clamation have alike failed to make any impression 
upon us. While we sce nothing to alter our Opinion, 
that it originated in selfishness and ambition, ond is 
prosecuted in the spirit of desperation against tho 
most fearful odds, we have no donbt that there are 
some who support it from an houwest belief that it will 
subserve the interests of the anti-slavery canxe. 
[tis worthy ofremark that some of the most prom. 


614 Garrison’s editorial opposing the Liberty party, from The Liberator, Nov. 6, 1840 


inent supporters of the movement have alrendy been 
put in nomination for offico—Gerrit Smith, James G. 
Birney, Thomas Earle, Henry B. Stanton, John G. 
Whittier, &c. &er tie hardly probable that they 
will be elected, secing they are opposed by 1 large: 
majority of the abolitionists in the United States, as 
well as the two great existing parties ! 

It is also worthy of remark, that almost all who go 
for a third party are either openly or secretly in favor 
of new orgunization—aond new organization is not 
trustworthy, either morally or politically. Itis an) 
evil spirit, full of sclf-seeking, and swayed by ambi- 
tious and scctarian motives. In New-England, it 
has made the new political movement a dernier resort | 
to save it from an igmediate overthrow. To illug- 
trate this point, we quote the following passage from 
‘the detected letter’ of Elizur Wright, Jr. to Henry | 
B. Stanton, written one year ago: 


‘Ono thing I know. Unless you do take auch a 
step, (get up a third party,) our new organization 
here isa gore case It has been, inter nos, shocking- 
ly mismanaged. Every thing has been made to tura 
upon the woman question.- ‘Tie political has been 
Toft to fall out of sight. [t won't do for ws to start the || 
nationul politics. But if the parent society docs xo, | 
and not by vur move, then we can take hold with ali 
our imight—tho -non-resistants will have to be ont » 
Upon us under true flag (!)—the confounded woman | 
question will be forgotten—and we shall take a liri 
position, You certninly see this. Take my pated 
aweurance that itis lifeand death with us. Make the 
move, and we will fullow and lize.’ 


New organization will find, in the sequel, that 
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THE OREGON QUESTION 


Pox had been elected on an expansionist platform, and 
throughout his administration foreign policy was predomi- 
nant. Tyler, anxious to carry through his program of an- 
nexation before leaving office, had persuaded the short 
session of Congress, meeting in December, 1844, to offer 
Texas acceptable terms of admission to the Union. Thus 
upon his inauguration Polk found one of his main planks 
already adopted. He turned to the Oregon question. The 
whole of this great country was claimed by both the United 
States and Great Britain. Polk’s first move was to offer a 
compromise that had been proposed earlier, namely, that 
of dividing the territory by the forty-ninth parallel, the 
present international boundary. When England summarily 
rejected this, popular feeling in America became intense. 


THE ACQUISITION OF OREGON 


TuE expansionists within the country cried for war, unless 
England would cede American claims as far north as 54°40’. 
Polk was firm. The moderate element hoped that England’s 
repeal of the corn laws, which threw open her ports to 
American grain, would pacify the West. But the President 
was eager to settle the issue, and to settle it in Amefica’s 
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WHO’S AFRAID? 


OR, THE OREGON QUESTION. 


615 From a cartoon in Punch, 1845, probably by 
John Leech 


favor. He reiterated his belief that the United States had valid claims to lands north of 49°, and suggested 
to Congress that it should take measures to effectuate them. England had watched these developments closely, 
and finally agreed to reconsider her earlier rejection of the compromise offer. In the summer of 1846 a 
treaty was signed which made the forty-ninth parallel the basis of division. The United States now, for the 


first time, held undisputed foothold upon the Pacific coast. 
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ULTIMATUM ON THE OREGON QUESTION, 
616. From a cartoon, 1846, by E. W. Clay, in the Library of Congress 
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617 From a cartoon by E. W. Clay, published in 1846 by A. Donnelly, New York 


CONGRESS DECLARES WAR ON MEXICO- 


Po.x was the more ready to accept the settlement of the Oregon line as trouble was brewing upon the southern 
border. Mexico had refused to recognize the independence of Texas and had protested against its annexation 


THE GREEDY BOY. 


MOSH ZE TABAC D'ALGIERS MYSELF WE 8HALL MOSH BETTER BOTH BE QUIET. 


618 From a cartoon in Yarikee Doodle, New York, 1846-47 


VICTORIA.—YOU GREEDY YOUNG YANKEE! YOU WON'T LEAVE A CRUMB FOR LITTLE FREDERICK ALBERT, 
LOUIS PHILIPPE.—SOYEZ TRANQUILLE MA CHERE; YOU ARE VARY FOND OF INDIAN BONBONS, AND 1 LOAF VaRY 


to the United States. The southern boundary of 
Texas, moreover, was in dispute. These matters 
might have been arranged amicably had Polk 
and the expansionists not entertained ambitious 
dreams of a greater United States. Polk wished 
to secure California, an immense Mexican pos- 
session to the West. This Mexico refused to sell. 
Feeling along the border became strained. Near 
Matamoras, on the Rio Grande, the troops of 
the two countries came into conflict; and on 
May 11, 1846, the President recommended to 
Congress the adoption of a declaration of war, 
on the ground that “War exists, and notwith- 
standing all our efforts to avoid it.” 


THE TREATY OF PEACE 

AFTER spirited resistance by the aroused Mexi- 
cans, the American troops under Taylor and 
Scott (see Vol. VI) made such inroads into the 
country that peace became inevitable. By this 
time the expansionists in the United States were 
calling for the annexation of the whole of Mexico. 
But Polk was content with the cession, in March, 
1848, for fifteen million dollars, of more than five 
hundred thousand square miles of territory in 
California and the Southwest. 
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PARTY UNITY IS STRAINED 


THESE accessions of territory quickly caused trouble. Im- 
mediately after the acquisition, if not, indeed, before it, arose 
the question that was to work such havoc. Should the new 
territories be slave or free? Here was an issue manifestly 
calling for announcement of principle. For the time, however, 
the politicians did their best to avoid giving an answer. 
While the country was debating Calhoun’s doctrine of ‘‘Non- 
interference,” the 
Western idea of 
“squatter sover- 
eignty”? and the 
Wilmot Proviso, 
which sought to 
exclude slavery 
from the territory 
acquired from 
Mexico, the elec. 
tion of 1848 ap- 
proached. “The 
preservation of 
party unity be- 
came a problem of the greatest difficulty, taking the utmost skill 
of the politicians.” — Fisu, Development of American Nationality, 
p- 317. The Democrats, dodging the slavery issue, nominated 
Lewis Cass, a northerner who was popular in the South. Cass 
had been associated with General Harrison in a commission 
to treat with the Indians who had been hostile to the United 
States in the War of 1812. He had subsequently been super- 


620 David Wilmot, 1814-68, from a photograph taken intendent of Indian Affairs and Secretary of War in Jackson’s 
while in Congress, courtesy of Mrs. L. M. Dusinberre, 


619 Lewis Cass, 1782-1866, from the portrait by 
G.P. A. Healy, in the possession of Mrs. M, C. Ledyard 
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Tus was a transitional 
period in which the 
American people, not 
less than the politicians, 
were unsettled in their “ny 
minds regarding many ER, | f Es ae {ie 
questions that affected Dees 
the nation as a whole. i 

The cartoonist has at- 
tempted to illustrate 
the discordant elements 
out of which in the 
process of time was to 
rise the one great issue 
destined to divide the 
country. Garrison, Cal- 
houn, Wilmot and 
Greeley were actors in 


a drama whose climax, : 
while it had to be deferred, was none the less inevitable. “Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble! Boil, Free 


Soil, the Union spoil; Come grief and moan, Peace be none, Till we divided be!”’ 
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THE HURLY-BURLY POT. 


621 From a cartoon published in 1850 by Jdmes Bailey,’‘New York, in the Library of Congress 
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622 Thurlow Weed, 1797-1882, from a photograph 
by Brady 


CLAY ON SLAVERY 


Cuay had desired the Whig nomination; but again he had 
injured his chances by an unfortunate statement. In 1847, 
when the Mexican army was completely defeated, he had made 
a speech, declaring that there should be a generous peace, and 
insisting that the party should renounce any “wish or desire 
on our part to acquire any foreign territory whatever, for the 
purpose of propagating slavery, or of introducing slaves from 
the United States.” Such frankness was objectionable to the 
party leaders, and Clay was set aside for a man whose views 
were not so well known. 


THE WHIG NOMINATION OF 1848 


Tur Whigs also tried the policy of evading the slavery issue. 
As their nominee they selected, under the guidance of Thur- 
low Weed, General Taylor, the hero of the war, whom the 
Democratic administration had seemed to slight. 
a southerner and a slaveholder, his popularity in the South 
seemed certain; while his military record was to carry him 
through the North. The scheme of the party managers was 
discerned by Lowell in The Biglow Papers: 


Another pint thet influences the minds of sober jedges 
Is thet the Gin’ral hez n’t gut tied hand an’ foot with pledges, 
He hez n’t told ye wut he is, an’ so there ain’t no knowin’ 
But wut he may turn out to be the best there is agoin’. 


AM AVAILABLE CANDIDATE. 
TRE ONE QUALIFICATION FOR A WHIC PRESIDEXT. 


623 From a contemporary cartoon in the New 
York Historical Society 


624 From a Democratic cartoon, published in 1848 by H. 
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\ strange Sedlellows 


Sucu evasion of the slav- 
ery issue by the major 
parties was displeasing to 
many in the North. Since 
1844 a faction of the Dem- 
ocrats in New York, 
known as the _ Barn- 
burners, and followers of 
Van Buren, had been 
openly on the antislavery 
side. In the Democratic 
convention this faction 
had been slighted by the 
administration forces, in 
favor of the rival New 
York faction, the Hun- 


kers. Now, under the in- MAR OF THE FR SOUL DB BERT RTIES 
625 From a cartoon published at New York in 1848, in the New York Historical Society 


fluence of ardent antislav- 
ery men, such as Benjamin Butler the elder, former law partner of Van Buren, a coalition was formed between 
the Barn-burners and the Liberty party. Van Buren was nominated for the Presidency, with Charles Francis 
Adams of Massachusetts as running-mate. As the Free Soil party, the group entered the campaign “upon 
the national platform of freedom.” 


THE VICTORY OF THE WHIGS 


Despite the efforts of both Whigs and Democrats, the slavery question was intruded into the campaign. 
The Democrats suffered as a result of the unpopularity of the Mexican war in certain sections of the 
North. The Whigs were aided by the prestige of the victor of Buena Vista (Vol. VI). 

The split in the ranks of the New York Democrats proved fatal. In the election Taylor received a plurality 
of the popular votes, and one hundred and sixty-three of the two hundred and ninety electoral votes. By 
their opponents the election was hailed as a death-blow for the Democrats. More to the point, however, was 
the strength shown by the Free Soil party. Van Buren received nearly 300,000 votes — all from the free states 
of the North and Northwest. In New Hampshire and Ohio the Free Soilers elected Senators. In eleven 
states they held the bal- 
ance between the old par- 
ties. Such results should 
havedemonstrated tomen 
of all political faiths that 
the vital issue of the day 
could not be much longer 
ignored with impunity. 
The politicians, however, 
preferred to give aless dis- 
concerting interpretation 
to the election returns. 
To them it meant the 
downfall of the Demo- 
crats and the long-sought 
victory of the Whigs. 
This was a simple expla- 
nation, but satisfying to 
no one who examined the 
problems that faced the 


iD published by Abel & Durang, Philadelphia, in the Historical Society of new administration. 
626 Re AB dl eat a : Pennsylvania 


CHAPTER XI 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 


O further the alliance between the doctrine of states rights and the cause of 
slavery, Calhoun bent every effort. In every question that came before the 
government he saw something of concern to the slave-holding South. Almost 

every action and suggested action of the national government seemed to him to 
presage an irresistible conflict in which the supporters of slavery must choose between 
submission and secession. In this view he was not alone. Many in the North and the 
West saw what was impending and did their utmost to prevent its occurrence. 

In the Compromise of 1850 they thought that the outbreak had been forestalled. The 
passage of the measures constituting that compromise was met with a sigh of relief from 
those who realized the danger that had been escaped. Having, however, avoided, as they 
thought, that danger, they proceeded to consider slavery as a settled issue. 

Had the slavery question not been so closely tied up with other pressing problems, the 
decision of 1850 might have endured. It was, however, not an isolated matter that could 
be dismissed so easily; rather, it permeated everything that required political considera- 
tion. Acquisition of new territory, establishment of territorial governments, admission 
to the Union of territories, treatment of the Indians, construction of transcontinental 
railroads — in each of these there lurked the political bogey so much feared by the 
politician of the day. The juncture between these problems and the slave question be- 
comes obvious upon the slightest perusal of the numerous resolutions passed by state 
legislatures and mass meetings held in the “fifties. This interweaving of numerous issues 
is well illustrated, for example, in a Resolve of the Connecticut Legislature, adopted in 
the spring of 1850: 


“Resolved, That the integrity and permanence of American power on the Pacific 
Ocean, the increase of our commerce and wealth, the extension of our institutions, 
and the cause of human freedom on this continent, require the immediate admission 
of California into this Union, with her present Constitution, and the boundaries 
therein defined, without any reference to any other question or measure whatever.” 


Since the slavery issue was,so involved with others, it not unnaturally cropped up anew 
in 1854. This time there were not at hand the men who had, by experience, become 
adept at “compromising.” Webster, Clay and Calhoun were dead; their places were 
taken by men less skillful, more intransigent. The result was that the Kansas-Nebraska 
decisions in no way laid the ghost of the slavery issue. 

On the contrary, the issue became more acute than ever. “Bleeding Kansas,” John 
Brown’s raid, and other such occurrences forced the imminence of the conflict upon the 
country’s attention. All other issues were subordinated. Even in the free territory of 
Minnesota, the issue split the delegates elected to frame a state constitution into two 
bodies, resulting in a constitution framed by a two-chambered convention, unique in 
American political annals. The decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott Case 
simply added fuel to the fire, the extinction of which was to cause so much human sacri- 
fice and suffering. By the time the country was willing to face.the issue squarely, peace- 
ful settlement appeared to be, and was, impossible. 
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TAYLOR OPPOSES THE EXTENSION 
OF SLAVERY 


PrEsIDENT TAYLOR was the successful candidate 
of a party that in the campaign of 1848 had en- 
deavored to evade the slavery issue. He was 
honest, independent, but without experience in- 
statecraft or politics. He had been nominated as 
a man whose southern connections and military 
record would win the favor of all sections of the 
Whig party. The South hoped that he would 
lean toward her interests; but early in his ad- 
ministration he came to rely upon William H. 
Seward, antislavery Whig senator from New 
York. This bent became more pronounced with 
the exigency arising from the discovery of gold 
in California, which made it imperative to estab- 
lish orderly government at once in the new 
Southwestern territories. Without waiting for 
Congressional action, Taylor advised California 
and New Mexico to form constitutions and to 
apply for admission to the Union. He hoped thus 
to dispose, at least in part, of the problem of 
slavery in the territories. In August, 1849, he 
announced that “The people of the North need 
have no apprehension of the further extension of 
slavery.” 


627. Zachary Taylor, 1784-1850, from the portrait by G. P. A. Healy, after 
Jaques Amans (1801-88), in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 


THE GROWTH OF ABOLITION 


SETTLEMENT was not IE ey aan 
to be such a simple : : SS 

affair. Sectional feel- 
ing had become more 
intense than in the 
early days of the aboli- 
tion societies. The 
antislavery movement 


Anti-Slavery Almanac. 


WOMEN AT WORK [IN THE FIELD. 

Mr. Lemuel Sapington, a native of Maryland, formerly a slave-trader, 
now a respectable citizen of Lancaster, Pa., in a letter dated January 21, 
1839, speaking of slaves in the southern part of Virginia, says :-— 

“ Among the gangs, are often young women, who bring their children 
to the fields, and lay them in a fence corner, while they are at work. 
When a child is three weeks old, a woman is considered in working order. 
I have seen a woman, with her child strapped to her back, laboring the 
whole day, beside a man, perhaps the father of the child, and he not 
being permitted to give her any assistance, himself heing under the whip.” 

Rev. Francis Hawlcy, pastor of the Baptist church, Colebrook, Ct., who 
lived seventeen years in North and South Carolina, says — 

“Those who are with child are driven to their task till within a few 
days of the time of their delivery ; and when the child is a few weeks old, 
the mother must again go to the field. If it is far from her hut, she must 
take her babe with her. If the child cries, she cannot £0 to its relief; the 
eye of the overseer is upon her: and if, when she goes to nurse it, she 
stays a little longer than the overseer thinks necessary, he commands her 
back to her task. Brother, you cannot begin to know what the poor slave 
mothers suffer on thousands of plantations at the south.” 

Rev. Horace Moutton, of the Methodist Episcopal church, says :— 

“Women are seen bringing their infants into the field to their work, 
jand leading others, who are not old enough tostay in the cabins with 
Jjsafety. When they get there, they must ect them down in the dirt and 
go to work. Some, who have very young ones, fix a little sack, and 
| place the infants on their back and work. Qne reason is, the child will 
not cry so much when it can hear a mother's voice. Another is, the 
mothers fear the poisonous snakes. I never knew anyplace where the 
land isso infested with venomous snakes, as in the low lands round about 
Savannah. To secure their infants from poisonous snakes, females often 
work with their infants on their backs.” : 

“ The South-west, by a Yankee,” was published by the Harpers, Nx¥,, 
1835. The writer tekes great pains to impress his readers with the beau- 
ties of slavery. Yet he saye, (vol. 1. p. 125,) “On, most plantations 
females are allowed a month's cossation from ¥“prieco labor before and 
after confinement. But it cannot be denied tht on some plantations, 
nothing but actual cunfinement releases them from the field, to which 
the mother soon after returns, leaving an infant a few days old (///) at 
the * quarters.” 


628 From the Anti-Slavery Almanac, 1840, in 
possession of the publishers 
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had increased vastly in 
importance and in its 
strength throughout 
the North and West. 
The days when aboli- 
tionists in this region 
were the subject of riot- 


’ ous assaults had passed 


as dislike for slavery 
spread. In this wide- 
spread hostility to the 
peculiar institution of 
the South lay a threat 
to the integrity of the 
nation. In this develop- 
ment such publications 
as the Anti-Slavery Al- 
manac, among others, 
had a positive influence. 


j) head, at which point there was a bell attached. This yoke, as they called 


LOOSE THE BANDS OF WICKEDNESS, BRE th EVRRL YOKE. 

Reader, the above picture is no fancy-sketch—if yoa think 30, tead 
the following testimony of Hiram White, a native of Chathim county] 
North Carolina, now a member of the Baptist Church at Orter Creek 
Prairie, Llinvis. William, White testifies to the same fact ; 

“Mr. Hedding, of Chatham county, held a slave woman. [n order to 
prevent her running away, a child, about seven years of age; was con- 
nected with her by a long chatn fastened round her neck, and in this situ- 
ation she was compelled all the & to grub up the roots. of shrubs and 
saplings, to prepare ground for the pleugh. I travelled past Hedding‘s 


as often as once se twe weeks in the winter of 1828, and aueay saw her.” 


The following 1s an extract from the diary of Rev. Elias elius 
“New Orleans, Sabbath, February 15, I§18, Barly this morning ac- 
companied A. H. Esq. to the hospital. In the first room wo entered, a 
poor negto man was lying upon acduch, an IRON COLLAR Two INGHRS WIDE 
AND RALF AN INCH THICK, WAS CLASPED ABOUT 113 NEcK:*—Edwards’ Life of 


Cornelius, page 101. 
Extract of a letter from Col. Thomas Rogers, an elder in the Presby- 


tenan Church at Petersburg, Highland Co., Ohio:—* When a boy, in 
Bourbon Co., Ky., my father lived near a slaveholder of the name of Clay. 
I saw one of this man’s slaves, about seventeon years old, wearing a collar, 
with long tron horns extending from his showders far above hts head.” 
John M. Nelson, of Highland €o., Ohio, brother in law of Ex-Govetnor 
Trimble, says, in a recent letter~* In Staunton, Va., at the honse of Mr, 
Robert M’Dowell, a merchant of that place, I once saw a colored woman, 
of intellgent and dignified appedranee, attendmg to tho business of the 
house, with an tron collar around hér neck, with horns or prongs extend- 
ing out on either side, and ap, until they met at about a foot above her 


it, I understood was to prevent her from running away, or to punish her| 
for having done 90, I have frequently seen men with iron collars” i 
Rev. John Dudiey, Mount Moris, Michigan, who was in Mississippi 
in 1830, testifies as follows :—* I saw a poor fellow compelled to work at 
‘logging,’ with a galling fetter on his ankles, the weight of which can be 
judged by its size. It was at least three inches wide, half an inch thick, 
and something over a foot long. enever he lifted, the fetter rested on 
his bare anktca. If he lost his balance andmado a misstep, which must 


very often occur in lifting and rolling logs, the torture of his fetter was 
severe. Thus he was doomed to work, day after day.” 


629 From the Anti-Slavery Almanac, 1840, in 
possession of the publishers 
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ABOLITIONIST 
LEADERS 


GARRISON remained, as 
the antislavery move- 
ment grew in strength, 
its most radical leader. 
His Liberator continued 
its untiring attack upon 
the men of the South who 
owned and trafficked in 
human chattels. In the 
thirties George Thomp- 
son, a Scotsman (picture 
adjoining), who had been 
prominent in the British 
abolition movement, col- 
laborated with Garrison. 


630 Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Gherivon! nal Georg Thompson, an English gitlavery advocate, In 1835 Thompson was 
from a daguerreotype taken about 1851, owned by the Garrison family . : 
quoted as saying in a 


public address that “Southern slaves ought, or at least had a right, to cut the throats of their masters.” 
Wendell Phillips was scarcely second to Garrison in the vehemence of his attack upon slavery. In 1861, he 
placed en an honor-roll which included Cromwell and Washington the name of Toussaint L’Ouverture, who 
had led the great slave insurrection in Haiti at the opening of the nineteenth century which drove the French 
from that rich colony. With such men preaching the cause of human freedom in the North, the politi- 
cians faced almost insuperable ob- 
stacles in determining the national 


policy with regard to slavery. ne mnrmee VA Jo~ x agreed sort Des aay Tb boon 
THE SLAVE TRADE doce 

Tue domestic slave trade was a fea- : = Yount . Figo om ek 4/0. ~ 

ture of the peculiar institution of the os Sa oe igae & ch . JSST oe 

South that roused the fiercest op- TY Botu. Maes we Wh 2T Ore 

position in the North. Such an in- Ae ta Bia o ee 


voice as that of John W. Pittman Khey Be eae 
made abolitionists by the score. fos oe ES Coe -- J9Q 0 
Few northern women could read ae <n eee 
without being deeply stirred such ca Ponta Ves 


sentiments as these which are Se Peet? pete nee DS ISL: 3 7 
expressed in the last paragraph of of b OY BAe cis ee glans 5p. 20 20 


the invoice: ‘‘I did intend to leave 


Nancy child but she made such me y, a ee lichpir hicke We 
a damned fuss I had to let her take aril 

it I could of got fifty Dollars for so 
you must add forty Dollars to the 


above.” To southern women this J haved Zhe nea § thbvered Zhe atbevo marr® yu 

aspect of slavery was a sad but Covleng BRS Caos expfumerd and ffir oe 
necessary accompaniment of an Vhowsand Tre ned F Vik Kdlare Fler Hay 
inevitable institution. They strove gO (p53 

to reduce it to the smallest possible Ltt. WW (ae 
proportions. But amelioration was Jae, etd Oe Apr chill bad ahe pnade 
not abolition; and more than once “ith 2a Gp Le he Ge ret ag ON LO OO Hee 
the fanatics in the North capital- Z, EL 4 


for Se you anus] adblel [eG Bellare 


ized such conduct as benevolent 
despotism endeavoring to disguise 
the inherent evil of human slavery. 31 


Invoice of a Sale of Negroes, 1835, from the original in the Library of Congress 
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BEECHER’S 
PARODY OF A 
SLAVE AUCTION 

Henry Warp BeEEcueEr, 
perhaps the greatest 
preacher of his day, iden- 
tified himself actively 
with the cause of anti- 
slavery. On June 1, 
1856, he won a triumph. 
Before an audience that 
filled every inch of space 
in Plymouth Church he 
staged a demonstration of 
a slave auction. “The 
solemn, impressive silence 
of that vast Plymouth 
assemblage was  abso- 


lutely painful as a young 632 From The Ladies Home Journal, Nov. 1896, drawing by T. de Thulstrup. © Curtis Publishing 
woman slowly ascended Company, reproduced by permission 


the stairs leading to the pulpit and sank into a chair by Mr. Beecher’s side. Instantly assuming the look and 
manner of a slave auctioneer he called for bids. ‘Look,’ he exclaimed, ‘at this marketable commodity — 
human flesh and blood, like yourselves. You see the white blood of her father in her regular features and 
high, thoughtful brow. Who bids? You will have to pay extra for that white blood because it is supposed to 
give intelligence. Stand up, Sarah! Now look at her trim figure and her wavy hair! . . . She is a Christian 
woman — I mean, a praying nigger — and that makes her more valuable, because it insures her docility and 

= obedience to your wishes. Serv- 
ants, obey your masters! you 
know. She believes in that doc- 
trine. How much for her? Will 


you allow this praying woman to 
be sent back to Richmond to meet 
the fate for which her father sold 
her?’” —Mrs. Henry Warp 
BrEcHER, in the Ladies Home 
Journal, Nov., 1896. 


SONS 


BIBERTY LIN. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT=--NIGHT AND DAY. 


The improved and splendid Locomotives, Clatkson.| Hide the outcasts—Iet the oppressed go free."—-Bible. 
and Lundy, with their trains fitted up in the best style of| [[7-For seats apply at any of the trap doors, or to 
accommodation for passengers, will run their regular/the conductot of the train. 


trips during’ the present scason, between the borders of : J. CROSS, Proprictor. 
the Patriarchal Dominion and Libertyville, Upper Canada.|_N. B. For the special tiencfit of Pro-Slavery Police 
Gentlemen and Ladies, who may Wish to improve their|Olficcrs, an extra heavy wagon for ‘Texas, will be fur 


i ances, by a northern tour; are respect-|nished, whenever it may be necessary, in which they 
ee deo ter patronage: : : will be forwarded as dead freight, to the “ Valley of Rage 
SEATS FREE, irrespective of color. cals,” dlways af the risk of the owners. 
Necessary Clothing furnished gratuitously to such as} (Extra Overcoats provided for such of them as 
have “fullen dmong thieves.” are alllicted with protracted chilly-phobia. 


633 Facsimile of advertisement of the Underground Railroad, from The Western Citizen, 
July 13, 1844 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 

Tue South had awakened to the threatened danger and jealously 
guarded her rights. In the North the Underground Railroad, with 
efficiency and expedition, aided fugitive slaves to escape to Canada. 
There were “stations” at regular intervals in the northern towns, 
especially in New York and the New England states, and many 
prominent men acted as “conductors.” The southern people, in turn, 
held mass meetings at which such auctions were denounced. The cry of 
disunion was raised. From Mississippi a call was issued for a southern 

convention; to meet at Nashville in June, 1850, to deliberate upon Les Fa Gece Oe SLE BO Oe 


z 6.5 ing by R. O’Brien, in the Friends Historical 
measures to be taken in the crisis. Society, Philadelphia 
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“LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 


Z , i < 
DEDICATED TO THE SMARTEST NATION IN ALL CREATION. 


635 From a cartoon by John Leech in Punch, 1848," 
by permission of the proprietors 


AN ENGLISH THRUST AT SLAVERY 


Across the Atlantic, English artists satirized the “land of 
the free” in biting cartoons. In such a drawing as “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, dedicated to the smartest nation in all 
creation,” is plainly expressed the attitude toward Americans 
of a considerable body of the English people. 


NORTHERN RIDICULE OF ABOLITIONISTS 


Tue Abolitionists, as reformers are prone to do, went to 
extremes. Garrison advocated the abandonment of the Union 
if the slaves were not freed. Though more and more Northern 
people became hostile to slavery, the opposition to and ridicule 
of the radical Abolitionists continued. 


636 From a caricature Ye Abolitionists in Council, 1n Harper's Weekly, May 28, 1859 


CLAY RETURNS TO THE SENATE 

Tue nation was confronted with a crisis in 1850 when California 
applied for admission to the Union as a free state. “The task 
of working out a compromise which should reconcile the various 
conflicting interests, and of securing its acceptance, fell to 
Henry Clay. It was the most difficult political task since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Just that line of agreement had 
to be drawn which would satisfy one section without causing 
repugnance in the other, for it was not enough to secure the 
passage of an act of Congress, but it was necessary to win for it 
the approval of a majority in both sections. . . . Clay’s seventy- 
four years had been crowded with political experience, and he 
knew every pathway through the maze of national affairs. . . . 
The fact that he had at last given up his presidential ambi- 
tion, and that after eight years’ absence he had returned to 
the Senate for the express purpose of bringing peace to his dis- 
tracted country, gave him prestige with all his colleagues, while his 
feeble health added a rather pathetic interest to his efforts.” 
— Fisn, Development of American Nationality, pp. 322-23. 


637 Henry Clay at seventy-one, from a daguerre 
taken 1848, in Philadelphia, by Marcus A. Root 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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638 From an engraving by R. Whitechurch after the painting Clay Addressing the Senate on the Compromise of 1850, 
by Peter ¥. Rothermel (1817-95) 


CLAY PLEADS FOR HIS COMPROMISE PLAN 


On January 29, 1850, Clay presented his plan to the Senate. In the form of a series of resolutions, it purported 
to settle all of the controverted issues. California was to be admitted with her free-soil constitution; the 
other territories were to be organized without congressional dictation as to slavery therein; Congress was to 
enact a fugitive slave law that would adequately protect slave-owners; and the slave-trade within the District 
of Columbia was to be prohibited. A week later, the author 
of the measures, in a memorable speech, pleaded for them as a 
compromise honorable to both sections. 


CALHOUN’S LAST SPEECH 


On the fourth of March, Calhoun replied. He was so ill that his 
speech had to be read for him. But in his advocacy of the 
cause of the South he did not falter. He denounced the 
compromise as a betrayal of his section, as another indication 
of the dominance of the North in the nation’s councils. He 
felt that one by one the cords of union were snapping. The 
nation could be saved only by constitutional readjustments 
which would restore the balance between the sections. “If 
you who represent the stronger portions,” he urged upon the 
Northern senators, “cannot agree to settle them (v.e., the 
questions at issue between the two sections) on the broad 
principles of justice and duty, say so, and let the states we 
represent agree to separate and part in peace. If you are 
unwilling we should part in peace, tell us so, and we shall know 
what to do, when you reduce the question to submission or 
resistance. If you remain silent you then compel us to infer |" 777) Se, 
what you intend.” This was Calhoun’s last great act. Soon 39 arom a cartoon signed W.T. C, publishea In 1848 ei 
afterward, the leading statesman of the South was dead. ee ee oe ae ee oes enisiorioal 
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640 Daniel Webster, 1782-1852, from a daguerreotype taken in 1851, im the Massachusetts 


VOTERS, 
Read This! 


SPEECH 


DELIVERED BY THE 


Hon. Daniel Webster, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ON THE 7th OF MARCH, 1850. 


“If the infernal Fanatics and Abo- 
litionists ever get the power in their 
hands, they will override the Constitu- 
tion, set the Supreme Court at defi- 
ance, change and make Laws to suit 
themselves. They will lay violent 
hands on those who differ with them 
politically inopinion, ordare question 
their infallibility; bankrupt the coun- 
try and finally deluge it with blood.” 
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Historical Society 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH OF MARCH SPEECH 


A rew days later, the third great figure in the Senate rose to speak. 
Throughout the North, Webster was looked upon as the pilot under 
whom the storm of slavery could be weathered. The antislavery 
element now hoped that he would turn all his powers against the exten- 
sion of slavery. But Webster valued the Union above all else; when it 
was in danger, all lesser matters must give way. So he declared for the 
compromise. His chief task was to conciliate the South. He admitted 
that the North had defaulted in its duty of returning fugitive slaves; 
he charged the abolitionists with conduct that was certain to arouse 
southern resentment; and, fearing secession, he asked the North to be 
fair, to accept the compromise. “To break up this great government! 
To dismember this great country! ... No, sir! No, sir! There will 
be no secession. Gentlemen are not serious when they talk of 
secession.” ‘This “Seventh-of-March Speech” was approved by the 
more moderate people of the North. The radicals, however, were 
enraged. Webster was compared with Benedict Arnold, accused of 


641 From a handbill giving an extract from 
Webster’s Seventh of March Speech, 1850, in 
the New York Historical Society 


bidding for southern support for the Presidency, and denounced in 
many public meetings. 


THE 
COMPROMISE 
IS ENACTED, 

SEPT., 1850 


WEBSTER’S support 
did not ensure the 
passage of Clay’s 
measures. Debate 
became general, both 
in and out of Con- 
gress, and continued 
for months. Jeffer- 
son Davis succeeded 
Calhoun as the 
leader of the South; 
Chase of Ohio and 
Seward of New York 
were the spokesmen 
for the extremists in 
the North. Thedead- 
lock seemed intermi- 
nable. But events 
proved favorable to 
Clay’s scheme. The 
Southern Conven- 
tion, meeting in June, 
was controlled by 
moderates, who con- 
tented themselves 
with temperate de- 
mands. The death, 
on July 9, of General 
Taylor brought Mill- 
ard Fillmore, whose 
political career began 
and ended with the 
birth and extinction 
of the Whig party, 
into the Presidency; 
and he _ evidenced 
his support of the 
compromise by ap- 
pointing Webster 
Secretary of State. 
Furthermore, it was 
found that, by voting 
on each item of the 
compromise = sepa- 
rately, majorities for 
all could be obtained. 
In the first weeks of 
September, they re- 
ceived the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 
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ive Slave Bill. 


Fugit 


the Senate and House of Representatives, 
J 

wilmoue Beptetaber 18, 1880, by 
to amend, and supplementary to tho agt ee. 
act respectiog lugiUves trom justice, aud 
Feels @ eervics of their mcstors,” 
Section \, That persons who have been or 
may hereafter be, appointed Commiasionere ia vir 
tue of ony ect of Congress, by the Circuit Codrte 


AN act 
titled, '* 


ef tho United Ststea, und who ia consequence of | 


euch appointments, sre aathcrieed (0 exercise tho 
powere that a justice of the peace or other magis- 
trate of any of the United States msy exercise in 
respoci to offenders for any crime or offence igninst 
the United States, by arresting, imprisoning, or 
bailing the eame coder an:) by virtoe of the iNitye 
third section of the net of the 24th of September, 

1789, entitled ‘Aa act to establish Judicial Courts 
of the United Staics,'’ shall be and are hereby 
authorized and pepeice to exerciss and discharge 
all the powers and duties conferred by this act, 

Sec 3. Acd be it further enacted, That the 
8o Coart of sach organized territory of the 
Unlted States, shall have the samo power to ep- 

int commissioners to take acknowledgements of 

i! and affidavite, aad to take depositions of wit. 
Bevees in civil causes ‘which is now posscseed by 
the Circait Courts of the United States; ail eom- 
missioners who chal! be appo.nted for auch purposes 
33 the Buperlor Coart of any organized territory 

the Uniied States, sual! possess all the pow- 
ere sod exercise oll the duties conferred by law 
Bpon the comnmissionors appuinted by the Cirovit 
Coart of the United States for ajmilar purposes, 
aed chall moreover exercise and discharge all the 
powers and daties conferred by this act, 

Suc. 8. And be |i farther enacted, That the 
aircoit courts of the United States and the sunerior 
coarte of each organized territory of the United 
Btates, ohall, from time to time, enlarge the 
number of commissioners, witha view to afford 
reasonable facilities to reclaim fugitives from 
labor, and to tho discharge of the daties imposed 
by this act. 

Ssc, 4 And be it farther enacted, That the 
commissiosers above named shall have concurrent 
iotion with the Judges of the Circuit and 
tetrict Coarte of the United States, in their re- 
epective circaits and districts within tha several 

tates, and the judges of the eaperior coarte of i 
territories, severally and collectively, in term time 
eed weoation; and shall grant certificatee to such 

imante, upon satisfactory pr being made 
with authority to take and Able ‘wgitiogs 
‘rom service or lebor, under the restrictions herein 
contained, to the State or territory from which sach 
poresps may have escaped or fled. 

Sac. 5. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of all marehals nnd depaty imar- 
shale to obey and exscole al! warrants and precepts’ 
issaed ander the provisions of this act, when to 
them directed; and should any marehal or depoty 
marshal refuse to receive such warrant or other 
process, when tendered, or use all proper mesne 
diligeatly to execute the same, ho shall on con- 
viction thereof, be fined in the sum of OVE 
T SAND DOLLARS to the use of euch 
claimant on motion of sach claimant, by the 
circuit or district court of the district of such mar- 
phal; qnd after arrest of each fugitive by such 
marshal or his deputy, or whilst at any time in his 
“custody under the provisions of this uct, should 
ach fugitive escape, whelhar with Ox WITHOUT 

THE ASSENT OF SUCH MARSHAL OR HIB 
Deputy, eoch marshal eholl te liable on his 
official bond to be prosecuted for the benefit of 
sech claimant, for the full value of the service or 
labor of said fugitive in the State, torriory or 
district whence hy escaped; and the better to en- 
able the said commissioners when thus appointed, 
to execute their daties faithfully nnd efficiently; in 
conformity with the requirements of the Conetita~ 
tion of the United States und of this act, they are 
hereby aanthorized and empowered, within their 
counties reepectivoly to appuint in writing ander 
hands any one or more suitable persons from tine 
to time, 10 exeocate all each warrante and other 
process ne may ve issued by them in tho luwful 

erformance of their respective duties, with wathor- 

IY to segh commiesioners or tho person to be ap- 
-polaqed by them to exocule process as aforesaid, to 

(Amon and CALL TO THEIR AID THE ByY- 
wSAMDBRS, or posse comitatus of the proper 
Pegenty, when necessary to insuro a fuithful ob- 
gervance of the clause of the constitulion referred 
to, in conformity with the provisions of this not— 

AND ALL.GOOD CITIZENS ARF HEREBY 
COMMANDED TO AID AND ASSIST in tHe 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT EXECUTION OF 
THIS WHENEVER THEIN SERVICES MAY BE 
REQuIReD ao aforesaid for that purpose; and snid 
warrants shal! ran and be executed by said ofticers 
anywhere in the State, within which they are ex- 
eouted, 


Seo. 6. And be it further enacted, That when , 


a person hold to service or labor in any State or 
territory of the United States, Aas heretofore or 
shall hi 


ited States, the porson or persons to 
jervices or labor may be due, or his, 
her or their agent CARLENE daly authorized, by 
power of attorney, in i 


writing acknowledged and. 
certified under the seal of some legal otticer of 
eoart of the State or territory in which tho same 


F oscape into another State or territo-’ 


“by the claimant, 
may be executed, may pursue end reclaiin sach 


fogitive perecs, either by procoring a werrnat fiom 
tome of the coorts, judges or roniaissionere afore> 
anid, of tho proper cicguit, district or counsy fur IBS 
apprehension of euch fugitive from evervice of labut, 
or by evizing and arresting such fugitive, where ‘he 
came can be dooo ‘cithout: process, and by takiag 
Of causing euch person to Le inken, forthwith before 
such coor’, jodge or commissioner, whose daty it 
ehull be to hoor ond determinu the tnes of sach 
claimant fa a SUMMAKY MANNER; aod upon 
satisfactory pi being mde, by deposition or 

avil, In writing, to tuken and ceriified by 
auch court, jodgo or commiseloner, or by olker 
satisfactory texlimoay, daly taken nod certitied by 
tome eourt, magi 1» joattve of tho peace, of 
other legal office borized to administer an oath 
and take depositions under the laws of the State or 
territory from which euch person owing service or 
lobor mwy have esceped, with a certificate of egch 
magistracy or other authority, as aforesaid, with 
the ecal of the proper court or officer thereto af- 
tached, which sea! rhall be oufficient to es ablish 
the competency of the proof, and with proof also 
by offidavit, of the itentity of the pereop whose 
service of labor ts eoid to be due ae afuresald, that 
the person eo arrested dose in fact owe eervice or 


. Inbor to the person of perenas claiming him or her, 
“ja the Bute or territory from which such fugitive 


may bave escaped, ap afvresnid, nod ‘hat said pore 
ena @scaped, to Make oot and deliver to such 
claimant, hie or her agent or attorney, a certificate 
setting forth the eabstagtial facts as to the service 
or l.tor dae from eaeh fagitive to the claimunt, 
and of hisor ber escupe from the State or territory 
in which euch service or labor was due, to the 
Siute or tucritory in which he or she was arrested, 
with authority fo rch claimant or his or her 
ogent or ullorney, eaves such reasonable force 
and restraint as may b¢ necessury, under the cir. 
comatances of the case, to take und remove such 
fugitive pereoa back to the State or territory from 
whence he or shy may heve escnped 9 aforesaid. 
IN NO TRIAL OR hevrine UNDER THIS 
ACT SHALL TESTIMONY OF SUCH AL- 
LEGED FUGSTIVE BE ADMITTED IN EVI. 
DENCE; and the certificates in this and the fret 
section mentionsd SHALL BE CONCLUBLVE OF 
fHE RIGHT OF THE P NOR PERSONS IN 
WHOOB FAVOR GRANTED, fo remove such fu- 
gitive to the State or territory from which he 
escaped, and shall prevent all moleatation of said 
person or persons by ang process issued by any 
court, judge, mettre or other person whomso~ 


ever, 

Bec. 7. And bei further enacted, That any 

raon who ehall knowingly or willingly obstruct, 

inder of prevent such olnimant, his agent or at- 
torney, of any person pr persons, lawfally assist- 
ing mia her or thom, from orreating such fagitive 
from service or labor FITHER WITH or WITH. 
OUT PROCESS as aforeenid; or shall rescue, or 
attempt to rescue such fogitive from service or 
labor, from the custody of such claimant, hie or 
her agent or attornoy, or other person or porsons 
lawfully agaisting ne aforesaid when eo arrested, 
parsuunt to tho nuthority herein given ond declared; 
OR WHALL AID, ABRT, OR AOSIST BUCH A 
PERSON uO OWING SERVICK OR LABOR As 
AFORESAID, DIRECTLY OR INDIRKCTLY TO 
EscaPR froin such claimant, his agentor attorney, 
or other person or persons legally authorized as 
aforesaid, or SHALL, HARBOR or CONCRAL 
soch fugitive, sone to provent tho discovery and 
arrest of euch person, wfer notice or knowledge of 
the fact that sach puraon waan fugitive from ser- 
vice or labor us nforcesid, shall, for elther of said 
offences he subject 'oa fine not exceeding ONE 
‘THOUSAND DOLLARS and IMPRISONMENT 
NOT EXCEEDING StX MONTHS, by indict- 
nent and conviction before the district court of the 
United States for the district in which such offence 
may have been committed, or before the proper 
court of criminal jurisdiction if committed within 
any ove of the organized territories of the United 
Sines; and shall, moreover, forfeit and pay by 
way of civil dumuges lo the party injured by such 
illegal conduct, the sum of ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR EACH FUGITIVE S3O LOST, 
a8 aforeenid, ta he recovered by action for debt, in 
any of tho district or territorial courte nforesaid, 
within whose jarisdiction tho snid offence may have 
beon committed, 5 

Src. 8. And be it further ennoted, That the 
murahnis, their deputies, and the clorks of the enid 
district und territoriul courte, shall be paid for their 
services the liko foes ae may be ullowed to then 
for similar services in other cases; and where sach 
services are rendored exclusively in tho arrest, 
custody and delivery of tho fugitive to the claimant, 
his or her agent or attorney, or whero sach sup- 
posed fugitive may be discharged out of cus! 4 
for want of sutficient proof as aforesaid, then suc! 
fees ore to be paid in the whole by euch claimant, 
his agent or attorney; and in all cases whore the 
proceedings arn etre a commissioner, he shall be 
entitled to a fee of TEN DOLLARS in fall for hie 
services in each case, upon the delivery of the said 
certificate to the claimant, hie or her agent or 
attorney; or a fee of FIVE DOLLARS in cases 
where the proof shalt not im the opinion of such 
commissioner, warrant such certificate and de- 
livery, inclosive of all services incident to euch 
arrest and examination, tv he paid, in either case, 
ia or her agent or attorney, The 
pereon or persons authorized to execute the process 
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to be lesued by euch commussiocers for tite orrest 
aod detention of fogiuves from service or labor, ae 
wforesaid, ebatl also be entitled to a fee of five 
dollars each for said person be or they may arrest 
ead take before any euch commissioner us efore- 
said, at the instoace and request of such claimant, 
with ouch other fees as may be deemed reasonable 
by oech commissioner for euch additional eervices 
es may be necessarily performed by hin of them; 
such ae atiending at the examination, keeping the 
fogitive la custody, and providing him with food 
acd lodging daring hie detention, and antil the final 
determination of each commissioner; and in gene 
erul for perfornilog each other doties 28 may be 
reqaired by each claimunt, his or her attorney o¢ 
agent, or commissioner in the premises, such fees 
to be made op in conformity with the fees 
charged by the officare of the courts uf 
within the proper district or coonly. a 
be practicable, and pal) by sach claimants, their 
agoats or attoraeys, whother such eapposed fugi- 
tives fron service or labor, be ordered to be deliv» 
ered to such claimdn'ie by the final determination 
of each commissioner or not. 

Bro. 8. And be it further enacted, That o 
fidavit made by the claiment of ocoh fagitive, 
is agent of attorney, after such certificate has bees 

issued, that he hae reason to apprehend thot such 
Fugilive will be rescued by force from his or tbeir 
ions before he can taken beyond the 
tmite of the State in which the arrest ls made, it 
shall be the doty of tbe officer making the arrest 
to retain the fugitive in hts custody, and to re- 
move him to the Siate whence he fled, and there to 
deliver him to eaid claimant, his agent or attorney, 
And to thie end, the officer aforesaid is herebd: 
AUTHORIZED AND REQUIRED TO EM. 
PLOY 80 MANY PERSONS AS HE MAY 
DEEM NECESSARY to overcome such force, 
and to retain them in his service 90 as circum. 
stances require, The sald officer and his assistants, 
while 90 employed to receive the same compensa. 
tion, bod to be allowed the sane expenses as are 
now allowed by law for tra ation of criminals, 
to be certified by the judge of the district within 
which the nrreat is made, and PAID OUT OF 
‘THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Sc. 10. And be it further enacted, That when 
any person held to service or labor in any State or 
Territory, of in the District of Columbia, chal! 
escape therefron:, the party to whom such service 
or labor shall be due, his, her or their it oF ate 
lorney may pel toany coart of therein, 
or judge thereof in vacation, and make satisfactory 
proof to such court or jadge in vacation, of the 
escape aforesaid, and that the person escaping 
owed service or labor to such party. Whereupon 
the coart shall cause a record te be made of the 
matter as proved, and sleo a general description of 
the persons escaping with acaktconventcnt Certain- 
ty ae may be, and a transcript of such record au- 
thenticated by the attestation of clerk and sea! of 
the waid court being produced in any other State, 
Hstilorsor Disteies tn which the perecn eo escap~ 
ing may be found, and bei ibited to any judge, 
comusissioner or other cece catered a lap 
of the United States to couse persons escapi 
service or labor to be delivered up, ehall be held 
and taken to b¢ full and conclusive evidence of 
escapes and that the service or labor of the person 
escaping is due to (he parly in such record mene 
tioned. And upon thd production by the said party 
of other and further evidence, if necessary either 
oral or by affidavit, in addition to what is contain- 
ed in the said record of the identity of the person 
escaping, he or she shall be up to the claimant.— 
And the said court, commissioner, jadge or other 
person authorized by this act to grant certificates 
to claimants of fagitives, shall upon the production 
of the record and other evidences aforesaid, grant 
to such claimant a certificate of hia right to take 
nny stich person identified and proved to be owin 
service or lalior as aforesaid, which certificate sha! 
authorize ach claimaint to eajze or arrest and 
transport such person to the Biate or Territory 
fiom which he escaped. Provided, 

That nothing herein contained shall bs con- 
strued as requiring the production of a transcript 
of euch record as evidence as aforesaid. Burm 
ito absenco the claim shall be heard and determin 
ed apon other entisfuctory proofs competent ia law. 

Appreved, September 18, 1850. 

: MILLARD FILLMORE. 


THE BLACE(LIST. 
Total.cots frow frase States in favor of the Ne 
tie bili 
uegaieag —Maine--Mesate. Fuller,Gerry Lit 

Mi . 
Ry ue ear. HIBBARD and 
York—Mr Walden—1. 
Ki Ue ey Me ASO: 
‘ena splcania—Mesor.o ik 
mcLanebas, Mobbins, Hows ‘snd Jazsee oe Thos ; 


Odo— Messrs, eeyiaag and Niller—2, 


Indiana— Mesere, Alberston, Will: . 

ide German Neloseid—g Pa bin 
iacie— Mesare. T. L, Harris, 
re ee) Youngs. ede 
igan—Mr A. W. =! 
lowa—Mr Lefler—1, : 
Watos rae oultots of Sans 
— rs. Mass; Mi 

of Ind.; Joba L. Taylor, of OMe=Toral see 

Total Aycs thom (ree states, 30. 


From a broadside, 1850, in the New York Historical Society 
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643 Printed copy of the Preamble and Resolutions of the Southern Conven- 
tion, held at Nashville, 1850, in the Library of Congress 


JEFFERSON DAVIS ASPIRES TO SOUTHERN 
LEADERSHIP 


Tue passing of Calhoun left the South without a national 
leader. Many southerners of a younger generation aspired 
to the position of the great South Carolinian. Among them 
was a Mississippi planter, Jefferson Davis. In 1845, when 
thirty-seven years of age, he married as his second wife 
Miss Varina Howell, a granddaughter of a former Governor 
of New Jersey. He had entered politics two years before. 
The year after his marriage he left his bride to take com- 
mand of the Mississippi Rifles, the first regiment raised in 
his state for service in the Mexican War. He was a member 
of the United States Senate during the eventful session in 
which the Compromise of 1850 was passed. He was a 
zealous advocate of states rights. He disapproved of the 
Compromise, resigned his seat and sought the office of 
Governor of his native state. He was unsuccessful in this 
candidacy, although by his personal popularity he reduced 
the Union majority from 7500 to 999. His defeat at the 
hands of Foote, who favored the measures, was evidence 
that a majority of his neighbors were determined to abide 
by the settlement which Congress had worked out. 
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THREATS OF SECESSION 


Wuite the debates over the compromise had 
gone on in Congress there had been ominous 
developments in the South. Threats of se- 
cession were heard in many places. The 
southern people were resolved that their 
rights should be recognized. A convention 
of delegates from the slave states assembled 
at Nashville in 1850 ostensibly to discuss 
commercial matters but actually to take 
preliminary steps to unite the section if 
developments should go against the South 
in Washington. The convention caused 
copies of its resolutions to be forwarded “to 
the Governors of each of the slave-holding 
states of the Union, to be laid before their 
respective Legislatures at their earliest as- 
sembling.” It soon appeared that Unionists 
were in control, and in June the convention 
was adjourned to reassemble, in spite of the 
fact that Judge Sharkey, the Unionist presi- 
dent, refused to issue the call. But the 


membership was so reduced that the conven- 
tion did not dare do more than denounce the 
Compromise of 1850, reassert the right of 
secession, and recommend political non- 
codperation by the South in the national 
parties “until our constitutional rights are 
secured.” 


644 Jefferson Davis, 1808-89, at the age of thirty-seven, with 
his bride, Varina Howell, from a daguerreotype in the Woes 


session of their granddaughter, Mrs. George B. Webb, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado 
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S$ SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. 


From a cartoon, 1851, by E. W. Clay in the New York Historical Society 


NORTH AND SOUTH GRADUALLY ACCEPT THE COMPROMISE 


TuoucH the compromise was now upon the statute books, it was still to be accepted by the people North and 
South. In Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina, the irreconcilables were strong. Special state conven- 
tions were called to consider secession. Bit by bit, however, cooler counsels prevailed. In Georgia, leaders of 
both parties united behind the Compromise. In Mississippi, Jefferson Davis was defeated in his race for 
Governor by Foote, who favored the settlement. 


RESISTANCE TO 
THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE LAW 


In short, the South de- 
termined to refrain from 
overt action, provided 
the North lived up to the 
letter of the Compromise 
— particularly in respect 
to the fugitive slaves. 
In its determination to 
accept the Compromise, 
the South had the power- 
ful support of Webster, 
upon whom was vented 
all the fury of the aboli- 
tionists. As cases of the 
rendition of escaped slaves 
began to occur, these 
people made it clear that 
they were prepared to 
forcibly resist the execu- 
tion of the law — a palpa- 
ble menace to the Union. 


646 From a contemporary cartoon by E. W. Clay, in the New York Historical Society 
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NORTHERN ELOQUENCE IS 
POURED OUT AGAINST 
SLAVERY 


From the pulpit the measure was de- 
nounced by Henry Ward Beecher as a 
violation of the law of God. Indeed, 
many eloquent men seized upon Seward’s 
sensational assertion that there was “a 
higher law than the Constitution” to 
rouse the people to protect the fugitives 
from the South. The speaker in the 
illustration was Wendell Phillips. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW 
GENERALLY ACCEPTED 
SEwaRrD, on the floor of Congress, as the 
mouthpiece of the radicals of the North, 
had announced: “We deem the principle 
of the law for the recapture of fugitives, as thus expounded, unjust, unconstitutional and immoral; and 
thus, while patriotism withholds its approbation, the consciences of our people condemn it.”” The response 
from the North seems to accept his statement as a correct interpretation of its stand. Against this clamor 
more temperate men for a time raised their voices in vain. Webster spent his vast energies in a speaking 
tour in which he tried to appease the radicals and to point out the necessity for compliance with the com- 
promise. Clay, Douglas, Rufus Choate, Buchanan and other political leaders assured the country that the 
Fugitive Slave Law was constitu- 
tional and that it was the duty of the 
North to observe it to the letter. In 
his message to Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1850, President Fillmore gave 
the law unequivocal support. Sen- 
timent began to change; open oppo- 
sition to decline. This was due in 
part to the persuasion of the lead- 
ers; in part to the Underground 
Railway, which furnished an effec- 

tive means of evading the law. 


647 From Gleason’s Pictorial, Boston, May 3, 1851 
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648 From the painting Fugitive Slaves Arriving at the Home of Levi Coffin by C. W. Jefferys 


(1869-), in the possession of the publishers 


NATIONAL PRIDE AND BRITISH RIDICULE 


WessTER also utilized his office of Secretary of State to divert popular 
attention from domestic matters to foreign affairs. To a friend he wrote, 
in explanation of a somewhat aggressive note he had sent to Hiilsemann, 
the Austrian representative, who had protested against the sending of 
an American agent to Hungary, then revolting from Austria, that he 
wished to “ touch the national pride and make a man feel sheepish and 
look silly who should speak of disunion.” This was relatively easy to 

do, for the jingoistic spirit of the ’forties was still prevalent. Yet many 
649 From Punch, 1847, cartoon by Richara ©! the gibes directed at America dealt with the slavery question (see No. 


Doyle (1824-83), b ission of F . : 
ae By Permission of the 635), so that the issue was kept before the public. 


THE LAND OF LIBERTY 
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THE GADSDEN PURCHASE 


Ons of the major problems of the time was that of effectively 
linking up the states east of the Mississippi and the new terri- 
tory on the Pacific coast. The dry western plains and the 
Rocky Mountains rendered this difficult. Engineers decided 
that the best routes for a transcontinental railroad lay to the 
South. To use them, however, would make it necessary to 
cross territory belonging to Mexico; and the turbulent state 
of affairs in that country gave little assurance of adequate 
protection. This difficulty was finally removed by the Gadsden 
Purchase of 1853, 
whereby the United 
States acquired the 
needed territory from 
northern Mexico. 
Thus, by peaceful 
methods, the United 
States gained a large 
territory for which 
the patrioteers sup- 
porting the doctrine 
of Manifest Destiny 
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might have been per- 
650 Article 1 of the Gadsden Treaty with Mexico, Dec. 30, 
suaded to fight. Wetincene engrossed copy in the Department of State, 
gto. 


“651 James Gadsden, 1788-1858, from the portrait by 
George Flagg (1816-97), courtesy of Mrs. George 
S. Holmes, Charleston, S. C. 


652 Tigre Island, off Honduras, a subject of dispute between England and the 
United States, after a sketch in the Zllwstrated London News, Aug. 17, 1850 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY 
Unrit the time when a transcontinental railroad should be something 
more than a dream, a more practicable plan was that of building a 
canal across the isthmus of Central America. At the time, most 
American commerce and travel from coast to coast passed over this 
area, and some steps had already been taken to protect American 
interests there. With the discovery of gold in California the situa- 
tion took on even greater importance. It was now found that Great 
Britain was a rival. She had settlements of long standing, and 
special interests locally recognized, in Central America. Secretary 
Clayton, therefore, began negotiations with the British Minister 
resident at Washington; and in April, 1850, the two agreed to a 
treaty which provided that any canal which might be built should 
be neutralized and that neither party should “‘assume or exercise 


653 John M. Clayton, 1796-1856, from the portrait aa ” g 
by H.C. Prattln the State House, Dover, Del. dominion over” any part of Central America. 
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FILIBUSTERING IN CUBA 


Or more widespread interest was the effort to annex Cuba. 
The expansionists had long looked covetously upon this island, 
which, indeed, was by many deemed essential to the protection 
of American navigation of the Mississippi. With the resurgence 
of the slavery question, the southerners became particularly 
interested in the island. They especially disliked that part of 
the Compromise of 1850 which admitted California as a free 
state; and many regarded the acquisition of Cuba as a reason- 
able compensation 
for this loss. Since 
1848, the press had 
been filled with 
stories about Cuba; 
so that popular in- 
terest in the island 
was intense. In 
the succeeding 
years, three meth- 
ods of acquisition 
were tried: pur- 
chase from Spain, conquest, and annexation after a Cuban rev- 
olution which was to be made successful by American aid. 
This last plan was, indeed, tried first. Various filibustering ex- 
peditions, under the Cuban leader, General Narciso Lopez, 
were organized in the United States and dispatched to Cuba, 
only to meet with disaster. 


654 General Narciso Lopez, 1799-1851, from an 
engraving in Gleason’s Pictorial, Sept. 27, 1851 


ENGLAND AND THE CUBAN EPISODE | THE AMERICAN ROVER-GENERAL WOT TRIED To 
STEAL A CUBA. 


GREAT BRITAIN was at first amused by these American adven- 
tures. But as it appeared that the American Government was 655 From a cartoon in Punch, 1850, by permission 
privy tothem, she became disturbed, and in 1851 she ordered her sl ie eer 

navy to prevent unauth- 
orized landings in Cuba. 
In April of the following 
year, at the suggestion of 
the Spanish Government, 
England proposed a 
tripartite agreement, of 
which Great Britain, 
France and the United 
States should mutually 
renounce any purpose of 
annexing Cuba. Edward 
Everett, Webster’s suc- 
cessor at the State 
Department, refused to 
enter mto any such ar- 
rangement and issued a 
vigorous dispatch which 
roused American nation- 
alism and momentarily 
diverted popular interest 
from the slavery issue. 
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656 From a cartoon in Punch, 1850, by permission of the proprietors 
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“Cuba and Canada” the slogan 
for the campaign of 1852. The 
plan was abandoned because 
the acquisition of Canada was 
chimerical, while to advocate 
that of Cuba alone might an- 
tagonize the antislavery North. 
But after the election of 1852, 
the Pierce administration con- 
tinued to agitate expansion. In 
his inaugural address the Presi- 
dent announced his policy: “It 
is not to be disguised that our 
attitude as a nation and our 
position on the globe render the 
acquisition of certain posses- 
sions not within our jurisdiction 
eminently important for our 
protection.” The whole affair reached its culmination in 1854. Under instructions from Washington, the 
American Ministers to England, France and Spain met at Ostend and there formulated a Cuban policy. The 
Ostend Manifesto declared that Cuba’s position made its acquisition by the United States imperative. 
Should Spain refuse to sell, “then, by every law, human and divine, we shall be justified in wresting it 
from Spain if we possess the power; and upon the very same principle that would justify an individual in 
tearing down the burning house of his neighbor if there were no other means of preventing the flames from 
destroying his own home.”’ Such imperialism proved a boomerang; Marcy, Secretary of State, refused to 
act upon the policy so enunciated; domestic questions reabsorbed public attention. 


THE “OSTEND DOCTRINE, 


657 From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 


A HUNGARIAN PATRIOT VISITS AMERICA 


In addition to these and other diplomatic incidents, foreign affairs in one other way noticeably affected 
domestic politics. The unsettled state of Europe, signalized by the revolutionary outbreaks of 1830 and 
of 1848, led many people to emigrate to America. “From 1850 to 1860 the foreign-born population of 
the United States increased eighty-four per cent, and most of these newcomers settled in the states and 
territories of the North. There they naturally gravitated to the party that opposed slavery and stood for 
an indivisible Union; for they were un- 
accustomed to slavery in Europe, and 
many of them were veterans of wars for 
national unification. Moreover, they 
brought with them the traditions of a de- 
fiant and bitter republicanism.” — A. M. 
ScuLestncER, Political and Social History 
of the United States, p. 134. Louis Kos- 
suth, exiled from Hungary for leading an 
insurrection, came to the United States in 
1852 to procure aid for the establishment 
of Hungarian independence. He spoke 
English fluently and aroused great enthu- 
siasm but the policy of non-interference in 
European politics prevailed and Kossuth 
returned home disappointed. 


658 The Arrival of Kossuth in New York, from Gleason's Pictorial, Dec. 27, 1851 
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CAPABILITY AND AVAILABILITY. 
659 From a cartoon of the campaign of 1852, published by N. Currier, New York, in the New York Historical Society 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1852 


Tue efforts of the political leaders to calm the country had met with a certain degree of success. People 
were prosperous and wished to avoid unsettling influences. As the election of 1852 approached, northern 
opposition to the Fugitive Slave Law subsided, and it was clear that both parties would accept the compromise 
acts as final. The Democrats, meeting at Baltimore on the first of June, and finding the ambitions of their 
leaders — such as Douglas, Cass and Buchanan — dangerous to party harmony, united upon a dark horse 
in the person of Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire. He was a man with a good military record, some elo- 
quence, and no troublesome political record. The Whigs also found difficulty in selecting a candidate. 
Webster and Fillmore led the field; but both were unsatisfactory to the northern wing of the party which, 
under the leadership of Seward, was strenuously opposed to the Fugitive Slave Law. The southerners 
succeeded in getting a platform favoring the Compromise, and were then persuaded to accept as candidate 
General Winfield Scott, the military hero of the day. Thus, in a campaign in which the chief issue was that 
of holding to the Compromise of 1850, the Whigs attempted to please one section with their platform and 
the other section with their candidate. 


THE ELECTION OF PIERCE 


Sucu tactics met with a serious rebuff. Pierce, who was nearly 
everywhere considered a sincere supporter of the Compromise, 
was elected with two hundred and fifty-four electoral votes 
to forty-two for General Winfield Scott, the Whig candidate. 
In their attempt to please North and South, the Whigs pleased 
no one, “so that the settlement of the territorial question had 
been at the expense of one of the great national parties, which 
had constituted an important bond of union.” —C. R. Fisx, 
Development of American Nationality, p. 329. This, however, 
was not at the time discerned, for at the end of Fillmore’s 
term “the quiet of the country in regard to the slavery question 
was more complete than it had been since 1830.” — J. W. Bur- 
cress, The Middle Period, pp. 380-81, and the new administra- 
tion at once began its aggressive foreign policy with a view to 
guiding public attention into less divisive channels. “I 
fervently hope,” said Pierce in his inaugural address, “that 
the question is at rest, and that no sectional or ambitious or 

cae E fanatical excitement may again threaten the durability of our 
COO ee tcroyies (Onn Cee institutions or obscure the light of our prosperity.” 
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661 The Funeral Procession of Henry Clay in New York, from Gleason’s Pictorial, July, 1852 


AMERICA MOURNS THE DEATH OF 
CLAY AND WEBSTER 


In the heat of the presidential campaign of 1852 the two 
greatest of the Whig leaders passed away. Clay died in 
Washington on the twenty-ninth of June. He pronounced 
upon himself a just judgment: “If anyone desires to know 
the leading and paramount object of my public life, the 
preservation of this Union will furnish him the key.” In 
the following October, Webster died at his home in Marsh- 
field, Massachusetts. The whole nation mourned the 
passing of these giants of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. For the Whig party in which for so many years 
they had been rival leaders their loss was irreparable. 
The presidential election of 1852 was the last in which the 
Whigs played any important part for the party was un- 
able to agree upon a national policy toward slavery. 
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Henry Clay, from a bust by Joel T. Hart (1810-77), 


in the Kentucky State Historical Society 


The Funeral Procession of Daniel Webster at Marshfield, Mass., from Gleason’s Pictorial, Nov. 1852 
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From a contemporary Whig cartoon in the New York Historical Society 


665 Robert Toombs, 1810-85, from a 


photograph. 


P. Cook, Richmond, Va. 


TWO SOUTHERNERS 
DESERT THE WHIGS 


In the election of 1852 an 
important shift had occurred 
in the politics of the South. 
Robert Toombs of South 
Carolina and Alexander H. 
Stephens of Georgia deserted 
the Whig party to join forces 
with the Democrats. This 
strengthened the political or- 
ganization of the planters 
which was seeking to control 
the policies of the Democratic 
party, particularly on all 
questions involving southern 
interests. This group had 
selected Pierce for nomination 
and was to have easy access 
to the White House during 
his administration. 
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THE GROWTH OF 
SECTIONALISM 


SECTIONAL feeling increased in the 
times of Pierce. It seemed to cling 
to every public question. and to grow 
ever more menacing. The cartoon 
here shown well illustrates this ten- 
dency as it appeared in these unset- 
tled days. The President, assuming 
a post of determined independence, is 
shown borne aloft by Linn Boyd of 
Kentucky, Speaker of the House. 
Thus is indicated the delicate union 
within the party of North and South; 
while Boyd’s evident satisfaction pic- 
tures the pleasure of the South when it 
found Pierce favoring it in his cabinet 
appointments. Marcy, one of the 
cabinet men, stands on Boyd’s left, 
lamenting the difficulties into which 
the administration’s jingoistic foreign 
policy had brought them. Most por- 
tentous of trouble, however, is the 
appearance on the other hand of 
Stephen A. Douglas, with his Nebraska 
issue and his advocacy of squatter 
sovereignty in the territories. That 
was a program the adoption of which 
was to evoke bitterness throughout 
the country and split wide open the 
ranks of the national political parties. 


666 Alexander H. Stephens, 1812-83, from a 
photograph by Brady 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS, SECRETARY OF WAR 


PRESIDENT PieErcE selected Jefferson Davis as his Secretary 
of War, an office which Davis discharged with great distinction 
and with real benefit to the nation. He organized engineer 
companies and sent them into the Rocky Mountains to explore 
several proposed routes for a transcontinental railroad. He 
enlarged the army and modernized its equipment. He revised 
the system of tactics, perfected the signal corps service and 
increased coast and frontier defenses. He appointed subor- 
dinates on merit and in defiance of party considerations. His 
record in the Mexican struggle and in the War Department 
gives point to the often 
expressed opinion that 
the great tragedy in his 
life was that he was 
elected president of the 
Southern Confederacy 
instead of being allowed, 
as he ardently desired, 


. _ 667 Jefferson Davis as Secretary of War, from a miniature 
to assume a high com made by an English artist, in the possession of his grand- 


: daughter, Mrs. c sol. 
mand in the Confederate aughter, Mrs. Gerald B. Webb, Colorado Springs, Col 


army. While active in the work of his department he was one of a 
group composed, besides himself, of 
John Slidell of Louisiana and Jesse 
D. Bright of Indiana, which was 
the real power behind the Pierce 
administration. 


668 Jesse D. Bright, 1812-75, from an engrav- 
ing in Gleason's Pictorial, Mar. 5, 1853 


DOUGLAS ADVOCATES 
POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 
Doveuas, Senator from Illinois, 
was the “Little Giant” of the 
Democrats of the Northwest. He 
ardently believed in the Northwest 
and its future. With many others, 
he had refused to accept the 
dictum of the engineers that the 
most feasible route for a trans- 
Coalinemianraironma, was in the. .€69 | John Stidell, 1703-1871. from an engray: 

South. A northern route, however, Weekly, Mar. 27, 1858 

was hampered by the absence of territorial government west of Missouri 
and Iowa; and organization there was opposed by the South, since 
under the terms of the Missouri Compromise the territories and states 
so established would be free soil. Douglas, as chairman of the Senate 
committee on territories, in the winter of 1853 hit upon a plan which 
he thought would do all that he desired for the West and would also 
promote his cherished ambition to be President. As a self-made man 
of the raw West, Douglas believed in the potency of local self-government to handle political questions. 
Upon this panacea he now staked his fortune and in January, 1854, he reported to the Senate his Nebraska 
Bill for the organization of the territory. The question of slavery was to be determined upon the principle 
of “squatter sovereignty,” which he renamed popular sovereignty. The people of the territories should 
decide for themselves whether or not they would have slavery. This, he thought, would remove the vexed 
issue from national politics, would win southern support —for under this scheme the South could still 
hope for territorial extension of slavery — and would throw open the new lands for westward expansion 


VilI—20 


670 Stephen A. Douglas, 1813-61, from a 
carte de visite by Fredricks, New York 
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Wis 


WILL ADDRESS THE CITIZENS OF 


ASHBURN A nd, 


—AT THE 


TOWN HALL, 
On THURSDAY BVENING, March 234, 


AT SHVON O'CLOCK, 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 


Nebraska Bill, 


NOW BEFORE THE U. S. CONGRESS. 


CITIZENS ALL, WHO FEEL AN INTEREST IN THE QUESTION OF 


FREEDOM OR SLAVERY, 


ARE EARNESTLY INVITED TO ATTEND. 


PER ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


ASHBRRNHAM, MARCH 18s, 1854. 


Koarhielts, Printers Pie hh vee 


671 Cali for a Meeting on the Nebraska Bill, from the copy 
in the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass, 


DOUGLAS ERECTS TWO NEW 
TERRITORIES 


Doveuwas soon found that his measure was not 
altogether pleasing to the South. He therefore 
amended it to provide for the erection of two 
territories, Kansas and Nebraska, with the 
fortieth parallel as the dividing line. His 
southern supporters hoped to be able to win 
Kansas for slavery. In this form the bill 
passed, by the vote of the southern members 
and of about one half of the northern Democrats. 


RALLY 
SPIRITS OF ‘76! 


ALL CITIZENS OF 


LEOMINSTER, 


without distinction of party, who disapprove of the 


“Nebraska Iniquity,” 


are requested to meet at the 


TOWM HALL, 
Monday Evening, July 10th, 


AT 7 OCLOCK, 
to cheose delegates to meet in a 


Mass Convention, 


at Worcester, the 20th te teach the “South” 
wo have a “North,” ond will maintain our CON- 
STITUTIONAL BIGHTS. 
CALEB C. FIELD, LEONARD BURRAGE 
MERRITT 


Woon. 
Leominster, July 8, 1854. 


POPULAR REACTION TO THE 
NEBRASKA BILL 


Tuus suddenly was reopened the question which all had 
hoped would prove to have been settled by the Compromise 
of 1850. The debate in the Senate was bitter. Throughout 
the North, Douglas was the object of attack and exe- 
cration. 
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672 Section 14 of the Kansas-Nebraska Act of May 30, 1854, repealing the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820, from the engrossed copy in the State Depart- 
ment, Washington 


THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Tue Nebraska Bill completely disrupted party lines, in Congress 
and out. 
1854 had begun. The Whig party dropped from view; the Demo- 
crats in the North found little in common with those in the South; 
while new parties, notably the Republican, emerged. The result of 
the elections showed sectionalism more prevalent than before. In 
many parts of the North the candidates who favored “popular 
sovereignty”? went down to defeat before men opposed to the 
extension of slavery; in the South those who espoused Calhoun’s 
doctrine that the Constitution kept all territories open to slavery 
were favored. The Congress which assembled in December, 1855, 
was deadlocked for two months over the selection of a speaker, until 
by compromise the Republican candidate, Nathaniel P. Banks, 
was named. The political leaders who regretted that Douglas had 


Even before its passage, the congressional campaign of 


673 "Gall fof A Mocting On the “Nebraseainign reopened the provocative issue found themselves forced to take 


uity,’”’ from the copy in the American Antiqua- 


rian’ Society, Worcester, Mass, sides or to endanger their political future. 
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EMIGRATION TO KANSAS 


MEANWHILE the country was weighing the merits of Douglas’ 
scheme of local option. On all sides it was soon recognized that 
there would be no slavery in Nebraska. But Kansas lay just 
west of Missouri, and its ee seemed favorable to slave culture. 
That region, therefore, became the scene of bitter sectional rivalry. 
Emigrants from the South and from the North were aided by local 
partisans in their journey to the West. The South was first in the 
field, for many Missourians moved across the line into Kansas early 
in the summer of 1854. But the North possessed larger resources, 
human and material, and great organizing ability. At Worcester, 
Massachusetts, there was formed, under Eli Thayer and others, 
the New England Emigrant Aid Society. Thousands of free-state 
settlers went out under the guidance of such agencies. This sub- 
sidized emigration from the North caused deep resentment in the 
South. The planters, coupling this with northern refusal to accept 
the Fugitive Slave Law, came to feel that the North was unwilling 
to abide by decisions of the National Congress. The northerners 
responded with equally vigorous assertions that slavery was to be 
kept out of the new territory, at all costs and in preservation of 
the fundamental principles of American liberty. 674, El Thaver, 1819-09, from the portrait by 


“BORDER RUFFIANS” 


Two groups in Kansas soon came into conflict. The slavery advocates in Missouri took precautions to 
ensure their victory. March 30, 1855, was fixed as the day for the election of the first territorial legislature. 
On that morning there appeared at the polls in eastern Kansas “an unkempt, sun-dried, blatant, picturesque 
mob of five thousand men with guns upon their shoulders, revolvers stuffing their belts, bowie-knives pro- 
truding from their boot-tops, and generous rations of whiskey in their wagons.” —S. T. L. Roprnson, 
Kansas, p. 27. These were “ border ruffians”’ from western Missouri, and with the aid of their votes the legis- 
lature which met in July at Pawnee was strongly pro-slavery in sentiment. It adopted for Kansas the 
Missouri code of laws and drafted a state constitution. Meanwhile armed immigrants from the North were 
pouring into Kansas to win the territory for freedom. 


ee ime ab oe Cy 3 # ei 7 s Ps 
675 From an engraving by John Rogers after a drawing Missourians Going to Kansas to Vote, by F. O. C. Darley 
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FREE ST CONVENTION 
A shy E CONVENTION 


THE national adminis- 
tration seemed inclined 
to recognize this packed 
legislature as the legiti- 
mate Government of the 


territory. But the free- 
soil settlers at once set on 


All persons who are favorabic to vu union of effort, aud a permanent organization of : ‘ 

all the rel sue elements of Kansas Territory, and who wish tu secure upon the Pred piatonn ithe bad pie of all dearly Mend en Pee foot an undertaking de 

uested to h ral plac f holdi lect; th spective districts on the 25th of August, instant, at one o’c! appoint five < 

canes to «: eel aeaibri to lata dhs acceded ie Weenies Assembly who shall meet in eal Convention at signed to overcome the 
advantage held by the 


Big Spr ings, Wednesday, Sept. Sth °35, pro-slavery party. Under 


the guidanceof Dr. Charles 
a 10 o'clock A M., for the es. ot adopung u Platform upon which all may act larmoniously who prefer Freedom to Slavery. 


The nominati legate to Congress, will also come up before tho Genoral Convention. s . 
Let no mination of ea issues distract or prevent tho perfect co-operation of Free Stato men. Union and harmon "y necessary to success. The Robinson of Fitchburg, 
ru-slavery party are fully and effectually organized. No Jars nor minor issues divide them. And t contend against them hat esssser » we also must be united — M h tt = = 
Without prudence and harmony of action wo are coriain to fail Let very man then do his duty and we are certain of victory. assacnusetts a proml- 
All Free Suate pet, without distinction, are earnestly ‘requested to take immediate and cffecuve steps to insure a full and geotles, representation for every Dis- = 
sect in the Termtory.” “United wo stand,” divided wo fall nent Forty-niner and a 
By order of the ecutive Committe ‘of the Free State Party of the Territory of Kansas, as por resolution of the Mass Conventica in session at Lawrence, 


119) and 16th, B95. -| leader in the New Eng- 
N, 8 C. ROBINSON, Chairman. 3 epee 
J i GOODIN, Sec’y Heddg PraomPrnc | land Emigrant Aid So- 


676 Call for a Free State Convention in Kansas, August 1855, from the copy in the Kansas State ciety as they adopted the 
Historical Society, Topeka ° z 
tactics that California 


had earlier employed. Their plan was to hold a territorial convention for the purpose of framing a free-state 
constitution with which they would go directly to 
Congress asking admission to the Union. Thus, 
while ignoring the pro-slave legislature, the free-soil 
men could justify themselves under the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty. 


THE KANSAS DEADLOCK 


TueE plan of the free-state men was executed in the 
autumn of 1855, resulting in a convention at Topeka 
in October. This convention drew up a free-state 
constitution, which was submitted for popular rati- 
fication, preparatory to submission to Congress, 
in December. The pro-slavery men abstained from 
voting, with the result that the charter was over- 
whelmingly approved. In January, 1856, elections 
under this constitution were held, and Dr. Robinson 
was chosen Governor. By this time, however, armed 
conflict between the two factions had broken out, 
and the deadlocked Congress, far from being rid of 


slaver stion, was presen i 1 : 
the slave y que » Was pre ted with the issue 677. Kansas Militia broadside, Nov.-Dec. 1855, calling "c on men to put 


in an especially acute form. cormsevetion, from the copy in the Kansas State Historical Society, 
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678 Title of Stringfellow 8 newspaper published in advocacy of Douglas’ plan of ‘‘squatter sovereignty” 
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THE KNOW-NOTHING PARTY 


Wirn such uncertainty and confusion in 
Congress, the people turned to the election 
of 1856. The Compromise of 1850, and its 
abrogation in 1854, had wrought havoc with 
established party organization and policy. 
This worked to the advantage of the newly 
formed American party, built up around a 
secret society whose members were called 
Know-Nothings because when questioned 
concerning the mysteries of the order they 
denied all knowledge of them. The party 
was, in fact, primarily anti-alien and anti- 
Catholic; the members took oath to support 
for public office only American-born Protes- 
tants. This prejudice against the foreigner, 
stimulated by the growing immigration of 
the ’forties and ’fifties, had been sporadically 
expressed for some years. In the elections of 1854-55 the Know-Nothings carried Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Kentucky and California; and accordingly they looked to the election 
of 1856 with high hopes. 


679 Torchlight Meeting of Know-Nothings at New York, from the Jllustrated 
London News, Noy. 24, 1855 


THE KNOW-NOTHING CANDIDATES 
Fillmore & lon MEETING in convention at Philadelphia in February, 1856, the Know- 
Nothings, or the American party, found sectionalism intruding even 


into their organization. Indeed, after angry debate, most of the 


| antislavery delegates withdrew, leaving the southern wing in control. 
With a platform that attempted to divert attention from the slavery 
' ‘Wruscatine. “wowed: ©. | question by crying up the foreign peril, the party went into the 


campaign with Fillmore and Donelson as its candidates. 
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680 From a campaign poster of the aha eviganit 
or ‘‘Know-Nothing’’ party, in_the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


BUCHANAN NOMINATED Ret 
BY THE DEMOCRATS THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 
Tuer Democrats tried hard to present 631 From a contemporary cartoon published by Currier & Ives, New York, in the 
G New York Historical Society 

an appearance of harmony. Since 
the Douglas principle of popular sovereignty was to be their major plank, it was expected that either the 
Little Giant or Pierce would be the nominee. But the North so opposed the proceedings in Kansas that 
the leaders were passed over for a man less closely connected with recent domestic events. As Minister to 
England, James Buchanan had been abroad during the more trying times. His availability was enhanced 
because his name was linked with that aggressive foreign policy which had been employed to distract the 
country from internal troubles. (See No. 657.) Acceptable to the South, he could be supported also by 
the conservative elements of the North. 
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682 From a contemporary Democratic cartoon published by Currier & Ives, original in the 
Library of Congress 
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683 Poster on the new Republican Party! orinted at 
Hartford, Conn., in the New York Historical Society 


THE PARTY OF THE 

REFORMERS 
Tue Whig party, practically defunct, 
contented itself with endorsing the 
candidates of the American party. 
There was thus need for a party which 
would stand foursquare against the 
Democrats and the extension of 
slavery. This need was filled by the 
Republican party, which had grown 
with surprising rapidity since 1854. 
To it had thronged a miscellany of 
malcontents, a fact of which its 
rivals made the most. “It got its 
programme from the Free-Soilers, 
whom it bodily absorbed; its radical 
and aggressive spirit from the aboli- 
tionists, whom it received without 
liking; its liberal views upon constitutional questions from the 
Whigs, who constituted both in numbers and in influence its com- 
manding element; and its popular impulse from the Democrats, 
who did not leave behind them, when they joined it, their faith in 
their old party ideals.”” — Wooprow Wi son, Division and Reunion, 
p- 188. In spite of such heterogeneity, the party showed remarkable 
solidarity. Assembling in Philadelphia on the anniversary of Bunker 
Hill, the delegates, passing over the more prominent leaders — such 
as Chase of Ohio and Seward of New York — selected John C. 
Fremont of California, a young man little known in politics, but 
with a well-advertised record as an explorer of the Far West. The 
platform vigorously denounced the pro-slavery and jingoistic activity 
of recent years. The cartoon below pictures the early hopes of the 
new Republican party that its middle-of-the-road platform would 
draw to its support all who dreaded the extremes implicit in the 
policies advocated by its rivals. 
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FILLMORE 


FREMONT: 


THE RIGHT MAN FOR THE RIGHT PLACE. 


From a contemporary cartoon in the New York Historical Society 
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685 From a contemporary Democratic cartoon published by Currier & Ives, New York, in the New York Historical Society 


686 Horace Greeley, 1811-72, from a photograph 
by Brady 


A JIBE AT THE REPUBLICANS 


Tue Republicans launched a campaign that in vigor and 
spectacle resembled that of 1840. “With “Bleeding Kansas” 


as their cry, they 
appealed, through 
the agency of news- 
paper editors such 
as Horace Greeley 
of the New York 
Tribune, James Gor- 
don Bennett of the 
New York Herald, 
Henry J. Raymond 
of the New York 
Times, and General 
J. Watson Webb of 
the Courier and En- 
quirer, New York, 
to the northerners’ 
dread lest the 
“Buchaneers” ex- 
pand their domain 
of slavery. In the 
cartoon Greeley, 
with his brother 
editors, Bennett and 


Raymond, is seen astride the “woolly horse” of the new Union 
party. (Sée No. 683.) Fremont is caricatured as an incompetent 
who was being misled by his over-enthusiastic guides. 


687 James Gordon Bennett, 1795-1872, from a con- 
temporary caricature in the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass. 
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ABOLITION CESS’ POOL 


FILLMORE. 
PIERCE. 


THE GREAT PRESIDENTIAL SWEEPSTAKES OF 1856. 
Free for all ages, go as they please 


YOUNG AMERICA. Enters, Fillmore by Honesty out of Experience (trained on the Union track) 
DEMOCRAT. Enters, “Old Buck” (alias Platlrmiy Fillibubuster” out of Federalist” Bercised ow the Ostend: Coured? 
GREELY, WEED. BEECHER & C?_ Enters, Camuc Pony, Freemont, ly Wooly Head out of Wooly horse"trom the Mariposa stableg 


688 From a contemporary cartoon published by Currier & Ives, New York, in possession of the publishers 


REFORMERS HANDICAP REPUBLICAN POPULARITY 
In particular, the opposition played upon the widespread dislike for the abolitionists as a means of 


dis- 


crediting the Republicans. The eccentric personalities of the reformers, their extravagant acts and still 


more extravagant words were a heavy burden for the new party to carry. 


SECTIONALISM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


As the campaign developed, it appeared that the Republicans were too sectional in their appeal and not 
sufficiently organized to carry the country. Buchanan gained many adherents who had become alarmed by 
the apparent radicalism of the Fremont followers. Fillmore took occasion to announce that Fremont’s 
election would endanger the Union. In the South, it need hardly be said, “black republicanism” was iden- 


tified by many with all the “isms” in the dictionary. 


689 From a contemporary cartoon published by Currier & Ives, New York, in the ictonoal Sock aie i 
Philadelphia ty of Pennsylvania, 
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RIDICULE OF RADICALS MARKS THE CAMPAIGN 


Tue poster “ For Salt River” admirably shows the spirit of the opposi- 
tion to the new Republican party and the attacks which were made 
upon it. Henry Ward Beecher gained his sobriquet from an episode 
early in the migration to Kansas. At a meeting for the encouragement 
of emigration he subscribed for arifle to be presented to a prospective 
settler. Thereafter equip- 
FOR ping emigrants with 

SALE RIVER’? “ Beecher’s Bibles” was 
DIRECT!! common. Fred Douglass, 

THE FAST SAILING STEAMER one of the “stokers” of 

the Fremont ship, was 
perhaps the most remark- 
able negro of his time. For 


BLACK REPUBLICAN! two decades before the  g99 pregerick Douglass, 1817-95, from a 
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691 From asatirical poster, 1856, on the new Repub- the future. 


lican party, in the New York Historical Society 
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692 From a contemporary cartoon published b 
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BUCHANAN AND HIS CABINET 


BucuaNnan had been selected as the candidate of the party 
because he was “regular” and because he was in favor with the 
South. When in office he surrounded himself with men of like 
views. The cabinet, which was confirmed by the Senate on 
March 6, included Howell Cobb at the Treasury, Floyd as Sec- 
retary of War, Thompson at the Interior Department, Isaac 
Toucey as Secretary of the Navy, and Brown at the head 
of the Post Office, most of them from slave states. At the 
head of the group he placed Lewis Cass of Michigan, with 
whose aid he hoped to continue emphasis upon diplomatic 
successes in order to quiet the country. 


693 James Buchanan, 1791-1868, from a photograph 


President Buchanan and his Cabinet, from Harper's Weekly, Mar. 13, 1858 


A SOUTHERNER HEADS THE TREASURY 


Howe tu Coss, who held such an important position in President 
Buchanan’s political family, had long been a striking figure in 
southern politics. He was a Georgian. He had entered Congress 
as a Democrat in 1843 and served by successive reélections 
till 1851, distinguishing himself as a debater. He had sided 
with President Jackson in his stand on the question of nullification 
in South Carolina. Believing ardently in the extension of slavery, 
he had efficiently supported Polk’s administration. When the 
Compromise of 1850 had been agreed upon, he became one of its 
stanch supporters as a Union Democrat. On the issue of the 
Compromise he was elected Governor of Georgia by a large 
majority. In 1860, when the struggle between the sections came 
to a head, he abandoned the cause of the Union to become a 
leader of the secession movement. He was president of the 
convention of the seceded states which framed the constitution 
of the Confederacy. During Buchanan’s administration he was 
an efficient secretary and one of the most important of the 


President’s political advisers. 695 Howell Cobb, 1815-68, from a wood engray- 
ing after a photograph 
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CHARLES SUMNER ATTACKED IN THE SENATE 


On May 22, 1856, Charles Sumner, Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, made a bitter and vituperative speech on the 
question of Kansas. In the course of the address he attacked 
Senator Butler of South Carolina. ‘‘The Senator from South 
Carolina has read many books of chivalry, and believes him- 
self a chivalrous knight, with sentiments of honor and 
courage. Of course he has chosen a mistress to whom he has 
made his vows, and who, though ugly to others, is always 
lovely to him; though polluted in the sight of the world, is 
chaste in his sight. I mean the harlot Slavery. Let her be 
impeached in character, or any proposition be made to shut 
her out from the extension of her wantonness, and no ex- 
travagance of manner or hardihood of assertion is then too 
great for the Senator.” “‘When Sumner concluded, the 
gathering storm broke forth. Cass of Michigan, after saying 


that he had listened to 
FRIDAY, MAY 23, 1856. the address with equa 
THE bATEST BHEWS. 


Charles Sumner, 1811-74, from a photograph taken 


696 
] when he was forty-five, in the Harvard College Library 


surprise and regret, 
aa characterized it as “the most un-American and unpatriotic that ever 
grated on the ears of the members of that high body.’ ... Two days 
later Sumner was sitting alone at his desk in the Senate chamber after 
adjournment when Preston Brooks, a nephew of Senator Butler and a 
member of the lower House, entered and accosted him with the state- 
ment that he hadread Sumner’s speech twice and that it was a libel on 
South Carolina and a kinsman of his. Thereupon Brooks followed his 
words by striking Sumner on the head witha cane. Though the Senator 
was dazed and blinded by the unexpected attack, his assailant rained 
blow after blow until he had broken the cane and Sumner lay prostrate 
and bleeding at his feet. Everywhere throughout the South, in the 
public press, in legislative halls, in public meetings, Brooks was hailed 
as a hero.” — JEmss—E Macy, The Anti-Slavery Crusade, pp. 175-76. 
Brooks, before the attack, had pressed Sumner to apologize. Though 
Sumner’s physician soon after the affray reported him capable of 
performing his duties, he 
undertook a journey 
around the world as an 
invalid while still retain- 
ing his office. 


BY MAGNETIC AND PRINTING TELEGRAPHS. 


Assault on Senator Sumner In the Senate 
Cnamber. 
Wasnincton, May 22, 1856. 

About half past one, after the Senate adjourned, Col. 
Preston S. Brooks, M. C., of South Carolina, approached 
Senator Sumner, who was sittiog in his seat, and said to 
him— 

Mr. Sumner, I have read your speach against South 
Carolina, and have read it carefully, deliberately and dis- 
passionately, in which you have libelled my State and 
slandered my white haired old relative, Senator Butler, 
who is absent, and I have come to punish you for it. 


Co). Brooks thea struck Senator Sumner with hia cane 
some dozen blows over the head. Mr. Sumner at first 
showed fight, but was overpowered. Senator Crittenden 
and others interfered and separated them. 

Mr. Keith, of South Carolina, did not Interfere, only 
to keep persons off, 

Senator Toombs declared that it was the proper place | 
to have chastised Mr. Sumner. 

The affair is regretted by all. 

The stick used was gutta percha, about an incb in 
diameter, and hollow, which was broken up like a pipe- 
stem. 

About a dozen Senators and many strangers happened 
to be in the chamber at the moment of the fight. Sum- 
ner, I learn, is badly whipped. The city is considerably 
excited, and crowds everywhere are discussing the last 
item. Sumner cried—“l’m most dead! oh! I’m most 
dead!” After Sumner fell between two desks, his own 
having been overturned, he lay bleeding, and cried out— 
“Tam almost dead—almost dead|’? 


697 From the New York Herald, May 23, 1856 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION 


Any hopes Buchanan may have entertained that the slavery 
issue could be evaded were dashed by a decision of the Supreme 
Court handed down two days after his inauguration. Dred 
Scott was a slave who had been carried by his master into the 
free state of Illinois and the territory of Minnesota, free soil 
under the Missouri Compromise. Subsequently he had 
voluntarily returned to Missouri. A test case then had been 
started to determine whether Scott’s residence in free areas had 
made him permanently a freedman. In his decision Chief 
Justice Taney determined that negroes could not be citizens of 
the United States, and hence could not, under the conditions of 
the present case, sue in the federal courts. 


Dred Scott, from a portrait from life by Louis 
Schultze in the Missouri Historical Society 
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TANEY ACCUSED OF FAVORING 
THE SOUTH 


Nor content with thus disposing of the matter, Taney 
went on to declare that even though Scott could 
properly bring suit in the courts, he had not gained 
freedom by residence in free territory because the 
Compromise of 1820 was unconstitutional. This 
was true, it was held, because the Constitution 
recognized slaves as property, of which Congress 
could with due process of law deprive no one. No 
decision of the Supreme Court has caused more 
public discussion. The South applauded it as opening 
all national territory to slavery, and thus nullifying 
the legal arguments of the northerners. The latter 
were bitter in their criticism of the court, and pointed 
out that Justices Curtis and McLean had dissented 
from its judgment, and that Taney had gone out of 
his way to give aid and comfort to the slave section. 
The passage in Taney’s decision that aroused most 
unfavorable comment was that in which he said that 
the negroes “had for more than a century before been 
regarded as beings of an inferior order . . . so 
far inferior, that they had no rights which the white 
man was bound to respect.” 


699 Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, 1777-1864, from the portrait 
by G. P. A. Healy in the United States Supreme Court, Washington 


REPUBLICANS GROW BITTER OVER “BLEEDING KANSAS” 


Tue cartoon, “Liberty the Fair Maid of Kansas in the Hands of the Border Ruffians,” shows the 
bitterness of the Republicans, who charged the Democratic administration with inflicting unspeakable suffer- 
ing and barbaric cruelties upon the people of Kansas. 
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LIBERTY. THE FAIR MAID OF KANSAS_IN THE HANDS OF THE “BORDER RUFFIANS” 


700 From a contemporary Republican cartoon in the New York Historical Society 
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ENGLAND SYMPATHIZES WITH THE SOUTH THE AMERICAN TWINS, OR NORTH AND sour: 


ENGLISH observers watched the developments of events in the 

United States with growing concern. They saw two hostile ey vermigion of Me bopretoe 
civilizations emerging in the republic across the Atlantic. British sentiment began to clarify. Punch’s car- 
toon, ““ The Dis-United States” should be compared with that of “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,”’ published 
eight years previous. (See No. 635.) In the earlier drawing the jibe is at America, in the latter the negro appears 
in the réle of ignorant destroyer. Not without significance is the contrast in figures representing the North 
and South. The uncouth northern farmer is the Yankee democrat who had been so often ridiculed in 
England. The southerner is a gentleman. The contrast is an early expression of the sympathy of the 
British upper classes with the South in spite of the fact that the southern aristocracy was based on slavery. 


CIVIL WAR IN KANSAS 
Tue Dred Scott decision was a challenge to the Republican party. If the Missouri Compromise was un- 
constitutional and if the slave owner could take his property anywhere in the national domain, the platform 
of the Republican party, demanding no further extension of slavery in the territories, was unconstitutional. 
The decision only served to strengthen the determination of the antislavery forces of the North. Some 
months before the decision was handed down, civil war had broken out in Kansas. In May, 1856, 
Lawrence, the center of the Free Soil party, had been attacked by a pro-slavery force from the eastern end 
of the territory and sacked. In re- 
prisal for some lives lost by the 
antislavery people, John Brown led 
a band of men in a series of cold- 
blooded murders of slavery sympa- 
thizers at Dutch Henry’s Crossing 
on the Pottawattomie. This affair 
marked the appearance upon the 
national stage of the fanatic who 
was destined to aid materially in 
bringing the North and South to 
war. Yet such was the temper of 
the times that men of honor and 
standing in the North applauded 
. Brown for his massacres, gave him 
money and held meetings in his 
honor. His is one of the many puz- 
— zling personalities in the drama of 
703 Jobn Brown, 1800-59, from a photograph 


taken in 1855, in the Kansas State Historical slavery and abolitionism. 704  Jobn Brown, from a photograph 
Society, Topeka taken in 1859 
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THE REVOLT OF 
DOUGLAS 


In December, 1857, Bu- 
chanan’s first Congress 
assembled. There was 
excitement from the open- 
ing of the session because 
the Kansas question had 
reached a crisis. Bu- 
chanan had sent the un- 
willing Robert J. Walker 
to Kansas as Governor. 
He had called an election 
for a constitutional con- 
vention. Again the Mis- 
sourians had come over 
the border and had filled 
the ballot boxes with pro- 
slavery votes. The Le- 
compton constitution, 


2 


705 The Hall of Representatives, with the members in session, from Harper's Weekly, Feb. 6, 1858 


guaranteeing the slave owners in Kansas possession of their property, was the result. The Free State men, 
who greatly outnumbered their opponents, had demanded that the constitution be submitted to a fair vote 
of the people, as provided for in Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska Act. The convention had refused. Walker 
had appealed to the President to compel submission. Buchanan had declined and Walker had resigned. 
When Congress assembled in December, one of the most dramatic battles in our legislative history was 
pending. Buchanan recommended admission under the pro-slavery constitution and intimated that Demo- 
crats who refused to follow him would receive no mercy from the administration. All eyes were upon the 
Senator from Illinois. In the most effective speech 
of his life Douglas denounced the President and led 
a secession of the northwestern Democrats from 
the dominant party of the South. After a prolonged 
and acrimonious debate a compromise was reached. 
Kansas was to be admitted when the Lecompton 
constitution was approved by a popular vote. If 
the vote were favorable, Kansas was to receive large 
grants of public lands within her borders; if un- 
favorable, admission to the Union was to await a 
substantial increase in population. Despite this 
weighting of the scales, the Kansans rejected the 
constitution by a vote of eleven thousand to eighteen 
hundred. 


LINCOLN RIDING THE CIRCUIT 


SHortLy after the “revolt of Douglas,” an in- 
conspicuous Illinois lawyer suddenly became a 
national figure. In 1858 Douglas sought reélection 
to his seat in the Senate. The Republicans of 
Illmois pitted against him a man known and 
respected throughout the state for his character 
and his political ability. Douglas looked upon 
Lincoln as an antagonist who would force him to 
his best efforts. The ensuing campaign was destined 
to become the most famous fight for a Senatorial 


= 
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5 . : 706 From Collier’s Weekly, Feb. 13, 1909, after a drawi 
seat in American history. Rollin Kirby (1874-), courtesy of P. F. Collier & Shc oniane 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-65 
Lincotn opened the campaign with a carefully prepared 
speech, at the Republican State Convention, meeting in Spring- 
field, Illinois, June 16, 1858. He began by saying that the coun- 
try was in the fifth year since the adoption of Douglas’ policy 
of “popular sovereignty”? which was to put an end to the slav- 
ery agitation. Far from being ended, agitation had steadily in- 
creased. “In my opinion,” said Lincoln, “it will not cease until 
a crisis has been reached and passed. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe this government cannot endure 
permanently half slave, half free. I do not expect the Union 
to be dissolved. I do not expect the house to fall; but I do 
expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing 
or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the 
further spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall 
rest in the belief that it is the course of ultimate extinction, or 
its advocates will push it forward till it shall become alike lawful 
in all the states, old as well as new, North as well as South.” 
This bold pronouncement excited the fears of Lincoln’s timid 


friends and laid him open to the conventional attacks of the . 


supporters of slavery. Lincoln, however, never lowered his lofty 
tone of opposition to slavery. 


707 Lincoln at forty-nine, from an ambrotype taken the day 
after the debate with Douglas at Galesburg, Ill., Oct. 7, 
1858, courtesy of F. R. Jelliffe, Galesburg 


THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES 


A series of debates between the two candidates was arranged. 


In the course of this famous interchange, 


Lincoln showed, first, that Douglas would not serve the Republicans, since his principle of squatter sovereignty 
was an insecure basis for the establishment of free-soil states; second, that Douglas was no longer a fit candi- 
date for the southern Democrats, for he forced Douglas, in the debate at Freeport, to quibble on the effect 
of the Dred Scott case until the South labelled him “ heretic.”” Douglas won the seat in the Senate, but at the 


expense of his chances for the Presidency in 1860. 


708 Lincoln’s Debate with Douglas at Charleston. Ill., from J. F. Newton, Lincoln and Herndon, courtesy of 
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JOHN BROWN’S RAID 


In October, 1859, the country was 
startled by news of a night attack on the 
Government arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, 
Virginia. John Brown believed that the 
time had come to rouse the slaves to 
rebel and throw off their shackles. His 
plan was that of a madman. With a 
handful of followers he surprised and 
captured the arsenal which was to pro- 
vide the arms for the slave insurrection. 
He then called upon the slaves to rise 
against their masters. Before midnight 
FRIST em — the village was patroled by his armed 
709 From an engraving Harper's Ferry by Moonlight, after a drawing made in 1874 Fs 
by Granville Perkins men, six of whom had been ordered to 
bring in a number of neighboring planters with their slaves. 
He had seized several leading citizens as hostages, but had 
allowed a railway train to pass through the town north- 
ward, and this of course carried the news. Governor Wise 
of Virginia promptly sent the state militia to the scene. 
Captain Robert E. Lee led a small force of United States 
troops against the disturbers of the peace. The slaves did 
not rise. Brown and his band were surrounded in a little 
building called the engine house, and were shot down one by 
one. Brown refused to surrender and when some of his men 
aimed at passers-by he said: “Don’t shoot! That man is un- 
armed.” Then Brown was captured, though not until he had 
been badly wounded. A thrill of horror ran through the 
HORI SUESCGAIUE ORE RTIEMISTE Gary ei a anunree slave states as the people of the South pictured to themselves 
some years after the raid. © Rau Studios, Inc. what the result would have been had Brown succeeded in 
starting an insurrection of the negroes. In the North, Brown was widely acclaimed a hero. When such a 
deed could arouse such different emotions, there could be no doubting that the Union was in danger. 


alt 


THE TRIAL OF JOHN BROWN 
Brown’s trial aroused great excitement in both North and South. It followed speedily upon his capture. 
Able counsel was furnished him and his case received fair handling. But the result was never in doubt. On 
the last day of October, 1859, 
he was convicted of treason, of 
advising slaves and others to 
rebel, and of murder in the 
first degree. He was sentenced 
to be hanged on Friday, the 
second of December. Strong 
pressure was brought to bear 
on Governor Wise of Virginia 
to commute the sentence. 
Even his life was threatened. 
To the ‘threats and appeals 
Wise replied: “I am warned 
that hanging will make him a 
martyr. Ah! Will it? Why? 
The obvious answer to that 
question shows me _ above 


everything else the necessity fl me 
: 0 2 711 John Brown arraigned before the court at Charleston, W. Va., 
for hanging him. the time by James E. Taylor 


from a sketch made at 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE RAID 


THE southern people demanded the execution 
of Brown as a just punishment of a heinous 
crime. Emerson called him “that new saint, 
than whom none purer or more brave was ever 
led by love of men into conflict and death.” 
Men in both sections, however, tried to mini- 
mize the significance of Harper’s Ferry. Thus, 
a southern correspondent for Harper's Weekly 
wrote of the trial: “Here, in all probability, is 
an end of old John Brown — saint or sinner, 
martyr or murderer, famous or infamous, as the 
case may be. We may yet all have to acknowl- 
edge that we owe him for one good turn: with 
desperate hand he has blown up the whole 
magazine of abolition pyrotechnics — pray 
God there may not be a cracker or a squib 
remain unburned! Brethren of the North, 
when hereafter any man shall attempt to pro- 

. s G A PREMATURE MOVEMENT. 
tee ean, |) SRS a ert ea ie 
of our common country, I charge you smite 712 From a cartoon in Harper’s Weekly, Nov. 26, 1859 
him on the mouth — with the word Harper’s Ferry.’’ 


UNION MEETINGS IN THE 
NORTH 


In the North huge meetings were 
held to laud the Union and urge its 
preservation. The. very enthusi- 
asm shown at these meetings, like 
the hidden warning in the writings 
of the southerner, indicate the 
tenseness of public feeling. The 
Congress which assembled shortly 
after John Brown’s execution spent 
its time in tossing defiance from one 
side to the other and back again. 
Senator Grimes of Iowa wrote his 
wife: ““The members on both sides 
are mostly armed with deadly 
weapons, and it is said that the 
friends of each are armed in the 
galleries.” Throughout the coun- 
try militia companies were forming 
and military exhibitions came to be 
of common occurrence. Such dem- 
onstrations and conduct of this 
kind were at bottom very different 
from the rough and ready methods 
customary in American politics. 
There was now a tenseness of feel- 
ing that expressed dread of an im- 
pending crisis. 


Meeting outside the New York Academy of Music, Dec. 19, 1859, from 
gag pr UnioN ri Harper's Weekly, Jan. 7, 1860 
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THE SPLIT IN THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Sucu was the spirit in which the parties approached the election 
of 1860. The Democratic convention met at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in April. Douglas was the recognized leader of the north- 
ern branch of the party; but in February, the southerners had, in 
the form of resolutions presented in Congress by Jefferson Davis, 
tested his sympathy for the extreme pro-slavery view and found 
him wanting. When, therefore, a majority at Charleston voted to 
stand by the Douglas doctrine enunciated at Freeport, the delegates 
from seven slave states withdrew. 


716 Meeting of the Southern Seceders at St. Andrew’s Hall, Charleston, April 30, 1860, 
from Harper's Weekly, May 12, 1860 


a 


715 William L. Yancey, 1814-63, from an 
engraving after a daguerrotype 


SECEDERS CHEER FOR A 
SOUTHERN REPUBLIC 


Tue break-up of the Charleston 
convention was a dramatic event. 
William L. Yancey, who as radical 
advocate of secession had been the 
counterpart in the South of William 
Lloyd Garrison in the North, led 
the Alabama delegation from the 
hall. One after another, other dele- 
gates followed after speeches of 
explanation. That night the seceders 
and their friends held a jubilee and 


marched about the streets with a band. Yancey addressed crowds wild with excitement, cheering for a 
southern republic. The rupture of the Democratic party meant that an important bond holding the 


North and South together had snapped. 
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TWO DEMOCRATS ARE NOMINATED 
FOR PRESIDENT 


Eacu wing of the Democratic party put a candidate into 
the field. The southerners advanced John C. Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky as their standard-bearer. To Breck- 
inridge went the support of the Buchanan administration. 
Breckinridge stood on a platform which declared: “That 
the government of a territory . . . is provisional and tem- 
porary; and during its existence, all citizens of the United 
States have an equal right to settle with their property in 
the territory, without their rights, either of person or of 
property, being destroyed or impaired by congressional 
legislation” and “ that it is the duty of the Federal govern- 
ment, in all its departments, to protect, when necessary, 
the rights of persons and property in the territories, and 
wherever else its constitutional authority extends.” 
Meanwhile, the northern rump at the Charleston con- 
vention of the party became deadlocked. Douglas, 
standing firmly by his well-known doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, was the leading candidate for the presiden- 
tial nomination; but he could not muster supporters in 
number equal to two thirds of the original full mem- 
bership of the convention. So the body adjourned to 
Baltimore, where, through a change in the rules for nomi- 
nating candidates, Douglas was chosen over the opposi- 
tion of the Buchanan administration. 
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717 John C. Breckinridge, 1821-75, from a photograph 
by Brady 
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718 From a cartoon published in 1860 by Currier & Ives, New York, in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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719 Candidates for the Republican Nomination in 1860, from photographs by Brady in Harper's Weekly, May 12, 1860 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT 


Tur Republicans met at Chicago in May, in the new “ wigwam” built by local political clubs for the purpose. 
The party leaders realized that a man of moderate, but decisive, views was desirable, one, moreover, who 
would undermine Douglas’ strength in the Northwest. Seward of New York was the most prominent candi- 
date. In 1850 he had spoken of a “ higher law” than the Constitution; in 1858 he had told the North that it 
was engaged in an “irrepressible conflict”? that must make the nation all slave or all free. 

“The Republicans had no division among themselves upon doctrine. Such division as existed was due to 
the ordinary rivalry of political leaders. In the opinion of all his enemies and of most Americans, Seward was 
the Republican man of the hour. During much of 1859 he had discreetly withdrawn from the country and had 
left to his partisans the conduct of his campaign, which seems to have been going well when he returned in 
the midst of the turmoil following the death of John Brown. Nevertheless, he was disturbed over his pros- 
pects, for he found that in many minds both North and South he was looked upon as the ultimate cause of all 
the turmoil. His famous speech on the ‘irrepressible conflict’ was everywhere quoted as an exultant proph- 
ecy of these terrible latter days. It was long the custom to deny Seward any good motive in a speech which 
he now delivered, just as it was to deny Webster any good motive for his famous 7th of March speech. . . . 
Both men were seeking the Presidency; both, we may fairly believe, were shocked by the turmoil of political 
currents; each tried oiling the waters, and in the attempt each ruined his candidacy. Seward’s speech in 
condemnation of John Brown in February, 1860, was an appeal to the conservative North against the radical 
North and to many of his followers it seemed a change of front. It certainly gained him no new friends and it 
lost him some old ones so that his star as presidential candidate began its decline. The first ballot in the 
Republican convention surprised the country. Of the votes, two hundred and thirty-three were necessary 
for a choice. Seward had only one hundred and seventy-three and one half. Next to him, with one hun- 
dred and two votes, stood none of the leading candidates, but the comparatively obscure Lincoln. A gap 
of more than fifty votes separated Lincoln from Cameron, Chase and Bates. On the second ballot, Seward 
gained eleven votes while Lincoln gained seventy-nine. The enemies of Seward, finding it impossible to 
combine on any of the conspicuous candidates, were moving toward Lincoln, the man with the fewest 
enemies. The third ballot gave Lincoln the nomination.” — NatHaNnreu W. STEPHENSON, Abraham Lincoln 
and the Union, The Chronicles of America Series, Vol. 29, pp. 75-6, New Haven, 1920. 
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720 David Davis, 1815-86. © L. C. Handy 721 The Republican Nominating Convention, 1860, from Harper’s Weekly, May 19, 1860 


WHAT CAUSED LINCOLN’S NOMINATION 


Sewarp’s February speech had, in short, led too many northerners to see in him a compromising charac- 
ter unfitted for the strenuous days ahead. The choice, therefore, fell upon Lincoln. This result was brought 
about in part by the abie management of David Davis, Lincoln’s aide at Chicago, and in part because the 
little that was known in the East about Lincoln gave him the reputation of being a determined opponent 
of slavery. A fourth convention was held early in May, at Baltimore, composed of men who hoped to be able 
to cling to the historic order of things. As the Constitutional Union party, they adopted a platform declaring 
for “no political principle other than the Constitution of the country, the union of the States, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws.” The candidates were John Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massachusetts. 
The convention was composed, for the most part, of highly respectable, middle-aged and elderly men who, 
alarmed at the bitterness of the sectional controversy, had met with the idea of saving the imperiled Union. 


Edward Everett, 1794-1865, from an engraving in the 


— it in the Tennessee 723 
0 eat cone eae: collection of the Bostonian Society, Boston 


State Library, courtesy of the Tennessee Historical Society 
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Sts no use Gentlemen youll alt But ly Washingtom, Sellerson 
Hurry up! — old man! forit GI? overboard, beoauseyouwerenot and the Patriats of 76 this bridge 
makes my bloodcurdtleto think satisfied to stand uponthis bridy &s the only structure that connects 


wherewe'll, be tf the rope breaks. — but must nocdstry someother way these two shores tr aniniissoluble 
0 get across — 


bond of untore, ani wow beto the 


man Who attlripts to undermine, 
Hold on taght Johniytand trust 


‘an old publro Lunctionary to 
carry you sadély over 


Contound Greely’ he told me 


{ i Hallo! jerel go as vsual into 
that tt was not necessary or this Help! Help! Srvtallingl. , Salt-river, lve beew aippedinit 
end of my raid to rest oranything| | that deadweight on my ae | 80 alte that] dont mind the 
as long ashe sabon the other end; )| balance pole has eleng, if the tall dont killa, 
and J bedteved, and am lost! ah i, § g Sor w bag of wool wont sink.— 


BUCHANAN BRECKINRIDGE be EVERETT 


POLITICAL BLONDINS’ CROSSING SALT RIVER. 


From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, New York, in possession of the publishers 


A CRITICAL CAMPAIGN 
THE ensuing campaign was exciting. Many felt that momentous changes were impending. 
shrinking from the extremes of the Republican and Democratic platforms, found apparent security in the 
program of the Bell-Everetts, as representing a moderate course to which all could safely subscribe. 
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The timid, 


Now my friends Dm almose I want a hotel established 
inand the mulleantumis going ee pokdnland wks 
10 begurnso ask what,yowwill | | I reprosent the [ree love T want womuns rights| \& government. wisePepe 
Na eae oron ted. element,and expect to cnlorced, and man RG VII Se PRES 
i gL have free teense to carey reduced nsulyection \ \ON Sind in ram 
out its pruvcyples @ he- authoriy 


[ want everybody 
to havvashare of | 
everybody elses 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY GOING TO THE RIGHT HOUSE. 


725 From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 


RIDICULE OF THE REPUBLICANS 


Acarnst the Republican party and its candidates were revived the accusations that had been made in 1856. 
Its rivals held it up to the people as composed of a variegated and ill-assorted group of freethinkers, held 
together by the liberal but vague promises of Greeley in his Tribune, and by glittering generalities from the 
candidate. The cartoon represents the Republican procession on its way to the lunatic asylum. 
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ft «3 trueLhave split 
Rails, but [ begin to feeb as 
af this Ral would sphitme, 
as the hardest stick ve over 


BN . Ws can prove that you have 
straddled. ch fl Split rartskithat will ensure’ 
your rloction te the Presideney 


Dis Niggar strong and wilt 
bubcts owlul hard work to carry 
Old Massa Abe on nothing 

but dis ere rail! /_ 


Cee 


THE RAIL CANDIDATE. 


726 From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 


THE REPUBLICANS ARE ACCUSED OF STRADDLING 


In the North the Republicans were fighting the field; in the South they made little headway. In Pennsyl- 
vania they stressed the desirability of a protective tariff; in urban communities they advocated “ Free Homes 
for the Homeless”; while they eagerly sought the foreign vote. So varied were the types of appeal that their 
opponents contended that the party was quibbling and straddling issues. 


POLITICAL OYSTER HOUSE. 


Hardshells & Softshells 
Constantly on hand. 
Democrats fred, Stewed, Roasted 
or on the half Shell. 


These fellows have deen planted 
50 long im Washinglor, that they 
ere as fat as Buster, [hardly 
now, whuchto swallow first, 
_—_——————— 


Alas/ chat ever I 
should ive ta be swallowe 
by a rail splitter! 
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HONEST ABE TAKING THEM ON THE HALF SHELL._ 


727 ¥rom a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 


LINCOLN POPULAR WITH THE YOUNG VOTER AND THE LABORING CLASS 


Lincoun, however, proved a popular candidate with the young men and with the laboring class. The latter 
was easily aroused to favor a man of the people whose election would mean a house-cleaning at the capitol. 


Sez THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


lildodlilcantohep  \ 


wou Breck, butmestregth 
23 Lacling andlin atiad 
soul pull me out, bette 
L cum pull youth. 


Ah! hal Gentlemen! q 
tow need nt think to ‘| fa Z Vk M Buck: 
catch me napping ~ ie ee Viatan weak Co 
for Lar a regular a's ‘i 4 (get lef) unit we 
Wide awake. CMSA ES (shall be compellc 
< 5 5) Z A | Co dissolve the 
| Murry upDoaglis! andy Ureor’ — 
get the door open, so that) 
Te cure get Uy tor this welch 
“|| muaets corhing .— 4 


tae, 
LINCOLN, BLLL DOUGLAS, BUCHANAN SRECKINRIDGE 


STORMING THE CASTLE 


“OLD ABE”"ON GUARD, 


728 From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 


A REPUBLICAN VIEW OF THE CONTEST 


Anp as the campaign developed in the North, it began to be perceived that Lincoln’s personality and his 
principles were greater assets than the schemes of his rivals. The superficial traits of the former back- 
woodsman were gradually forgotten, as the courage, integrity and broad humanity of the candidate 
became more and more evident to all. The Democrats, moreover, found their leaders pulling in opposite 
directions, to the destruction of all hopes for victory. 


ComeJTach, anid Joe, pull up! ; me 
and dont let the other teumestir = > aes Coie 
the wagoreT drather the Macline fs regeree, When | 

el 2 
would besmashed thar have/ che bellrngs 
thene rem away withit, 


Now ther little Dug! put and 
+) pull, whitel cry Taniuarp to 
therescue) lorl hear a rushing 
sound that bodes us ho good: — 


OEMOCRATICHAT/ yet MOMINATIO) 


BRECKINE 1 AWO LANE, 


PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY_PROSPECT OF A SMASH-UP. 


729 From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 
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REPUBLICAN TACTICS 


From the outset of the campaign the 
split in the Democratic party was 
looked upon by political wiseacres as 
the decisive factor in the contest. 
Douglas made a brilliant fight. He 
took the stump and campaigned 
throughout the North. His motive 
seems to have been not so much hope 
of election in 1860 as a desire to main- 
tain the enthusiasm and discipline 
of his party against the next presiden- 
tial campaign when he hoped that the 
northern and southern factions could 
be brought together. The Republi- 
cans, taking every advantage of their 
tactical opportunity, organized their 
followers into “ Wide Awake Clubs.” 
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The “Wide Awakes” enlivened many a night in the autumn of 1860 with their torch-light processions. 
They marched, not only in great cities like New York but in small country towns, creating enthusiasm for 


Lincoln and conviction of Republican 


victory. 


DOUGLAS PLEADS FOR THE UNION 


Toward the end of the struggle, Douglas, frightened by secession talk in the South, abandoned his campaign 
in the North and made a tour in the slave states in a last-minute endeavor to swing that section from Breckin- 
ridge to Bell, who was pledged to maintain the Union. This meant the surrender of his own region to the 
Republicans, and an abandonment of his own hopes of election. He pleaded with the South not to secede in 


the event of Lincoln’s election. 


Te appears to me very singular 
that we three should strike teal” 
and be ‘put out” while old Aber 
made such a Good lick”. . 


Thats beoause he had 
that contounded rau, to 
strihe with, T thought our 
Lusvor would be w “short 


/ guess Id better leave for 
Kentucky, for Ismet some 
thing strong around hereZ 
and begin to think, that we 
are completely skunk.” 


stop” to his carter 


THE NATION 
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KINRIOGE. 
Doucias. ee: 


AL GAME. THREE 


ABRAHAM WINNING THE BALL, 


Gentlemen, uf any of you should 
ever take w hand ir another 
matoly at this game; remember 
Chat you must havea good batand 
serthe wha ball"to makva blean’ 


‘OUTS’ AND ONE RUN. 


“From a contemporary campaign ¢artoon published by Currier & Ives, in the American Antiquarian Society 
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732 From photographs of Lincoln taken by Hesler in June 1860, at Springfield, Ill. 733 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN ELECTED 


Tue election showed clearly the political separation between North and South. Lincoln carried the North 
solidly, except for New Jersey; Breckinridge the South. In the border states, where sentiment was divided, 
the vote was split between the conservative candidates, Bell and Douglas. “Northern radicalism won the 
North, Southern radicalism won the South, and the middle region was for inaction with regard to slavery.” 
—C. R. Fisu, Development of American Nationality, p. 358. The extreme partisans of slavery did not even 
wait for the election of Lincoln before they began to make active preparations for insurrection. 


; > Let's too bad! herehes given me 
|, Yowre too lace yontlerven./ Notice to pack up ard yt, 
lve concluded. te take dow! Thankyou Sir, without a character, atl 
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Lriends, to help me take’ and besides I can refer tothe oe ; —= 
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UNCLE SAM MAKING NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 


734 From a contemporary campaign cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in possession of the publishers 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
SECEDES 


Aipep by a divided opposi- 
tion, the Republicans had 
won the Presidency. But 
they failed to secure a major- 
ity in either House of Con- 
gress. The more temperate 
men, therefore, hoped that 
the final break between the 
sections could be averted. 
“But the psychology of the 
situation played inevitably 
into the hands of the extrem- 
ists. _ Twenty-five years of 
increasing sectional bitterness 
had caused the two branches 
of the American people to 
lose faith in each other.’”? — 
A. M. Scuuesincer, Political 
and Social History of the 
United States, p- 170. InSouth 735 Secession Meeting in front of the Mills House, Cnaniostent 8. C., from Prank Leslte’s 
Carolina, where the radicals : e 
were stronger than elsewhere in the South, the Governor had told the legislature, on November 5, that if 
Lincoln were elected, a state convention would be summoned, similar to that of 1788, to consider the advisa- 
bility of secession. On December 17, therefore, the convention met at Charleston; and three days later it 
unanimously repealed the act of 1788 
ratifying the Constitution and dissolved 
the “union now subsisting between 
South Carolina and other States, under 
the name of the United States of Amer- 
ica.”” Commissioners were dispatched 
to Washington to settle questions con- 
cerning the division of national property 
in the state and of the national debt, and 
to other slave states to win their co- 


TT 


operation. 


736 Robert Barnwell Rhett, 1800-76, framer of the 
ance of Secession, in the American Ordinance of Secession, courtesy of A. Burnet Rhett, 


Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. Charleston 


737 Facsimile of the South Carolina Ordin 
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Hibernian Hall. 


738 A Street View in Charleston, S. C., from Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, Dec. 1860 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFEDERACY 

In these states there was division of opinion, not as to the constitutionality of secession, but as to its present 
expediency. In Georgia, in particular, the struggle was close. Alexander Stephens counseled delay, declaring 
that Lincoln could do nothing “unless backed by power in Congress,” and in Congress he would not have a 
majority. Opposed to Stephens was Robert Toombs, a leading “ fire-eater”’ of the South. In the end Toombs 
was victorious, and on January 19 Georgia seceded. Before the first of February, seven other Gulf states 
followed. On the fourth, delegates met at Montgomery to form a southern confederation; and on the 
eighth they adopted a provisional constitution, expressly sanctioning slavery, and elected Jefferson Davis 
and Alexander ene provisional president and EDR ICS 


a 
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THE FOX WITHOUT A TAIL. 
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his tatl a grent ianecart rancehe had wit it oljand advised. this. aét (ado the scene, the resull i coon nbcee, 


739 From a contemporary cartoon published by J. L. Magee, Philadelphia, in the New York Historical Society 
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BUCHANAN UNWILLING TO 
COERCE SECEDING STATES 


RESPONSIBILITY for meeting these developments 
fell upon Buchanan and the Congress which 
assembled in December, 1860. Buchanan, by 
nature timid, feared that forceful measures 
would throw fuel upon flames which, if left 
alone, might expire for lack of encouragement. 
In his message, therefore, while declaring seces- 
sion unconstitutional, he stated that he believed 
the National Government had no right to coerce 
a state. Congress was left to deal with the crisis 
without executive guidance. Once more it 
attempted compromise. Under the lead of 
Senator Crittenden of Kentucky, various plans 
to placate the slave states were debated, without 
avail. 


FORT SUMTER LEADS TO A 
STATE OF WAR 


MEANWHILE, South Carolina had bestirred her- 
self to actions that threatened to force the 
Government’s hand. In Charleston harbor lay 
Fort Sumter, occupied by Federal troops under 
Major Anderson. After much urging, the Presi- 


dent dispatched the Star of the West with mili- 


tary supplies and provisions to the aid of the 
fort. Upon her arrival in the harbor, on Janu- 
ary 9, Confederate batteries opened fire. Igno- 


740 John J. Crittenden, 1787-1863, from a photograph by L. C. Handy 


rant of the plans of his superiors, Major Anderson was not prepared to aid the vessel, which returned to 
New York. Though confronted with a casus belli, Buchanan failed to act. Effective management of the 
situation remained a problem to be faced by the new President, who took office on March 4, 1861. 


741 From a contemporary cartoon published by Currier & Ives, in the New York Historical Society 
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NOTES ON THE 


. Another portrait, after an original by Van 


Dyck, is in Vol. I, p. 211. 

The Cotton portrait by Smibert is in Vol. I, 
p. 213. 

This rare volume came from the press of 
Hezekiah Usher. 

According to the record, there were four com- 
missioners to negotiate with Berkeley. The 
picture shows but three. 

Lely, born in Westphalia, studied in Holland, 
then painted in England under the patronage 
of Charles I. He became eminent as the por- 
traitist in England of celebrities of his time. 

A portrait of Clarendon after Gerard Soest is 
in Vol. I, p. 264. 

There has been controversy as to whether the 
Connecticut charter in the State Library is 
the original or whether the original is the one 
in the Connecticut Historical Society at Hart- 
ford. The charter was executed in duplicate 
May 10, 1662, the one that was first sealed 
being the original. The claim is made for the 
Historical Society’s possession that it bears 
internal evidence of being the original in that 
it has the words “per fine five pounds” written 
on it, which do not appear on the State Li- 
brary’s historical duplicate. 

Picture an imaginary conception of a custom 
of which few details have been handed down. 
By a Virginia-born artist and illustrator of 
ability who was known for conscientious work; 
architectural details open to criticism. 


. Pyle’s fanciful picture is valuable as expressing 


the spirit of an occasion of which few details are 
known. Artist known for his close study of 
American history and of period costume. For 
other examples of his work see Vol. I. 


. The order-in-council and the proclamation were 


printed together as a four-page leaflet. 
Original in the Old South Church, Boston. 


The Charter Oak was destroyed in a hurricane 
in August, 1856. Charles De Wolf Brownell 
was known as one of the Connecticut valley 
painters. His painting, formerly owned by 
ex-Governor Jewell, is framed in wood sawed 
from the tree. Poems have been written 
about this tree, among them the lines of 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney: 


Out laughed that hoary Oak, and op’d 
Its bosom’s secret cell, 

And brought the entrusted treasure forth 
Which it had guarded well. 
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PICTURES 


Drawn probably by W. L. Shepperd. See 16. 


37. Statue erected in memory of Leisler, who as 


39. 


40. 


44. 


50. 


55. 


64. 


72. 


Governor of New York in 1689 bought land 
now the site of New Rochelle as a place of 
refuge for persecuted Huguenots. 

An earlier portrait is in Vol. XII, section on 
Graphic Arts, p. 225. 

A discussion on this broadside, by some re- 
garded also as a newspaper, appears in Publi- 
cations of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Vol. 9, p. 421. 

The Board of Trade met first at the Palace of 
Whitehall after its appointment in 1696, occu- 
pying at first temporary and then permanent 
quarters probably located in the neighborhood 
of the other offices east or south of the ban- 
queting hall. After the fire of 1698 which 
destroyed part of the central portion of the 
palace, the board moved to the reconstructed 
Cock-pit. The new office was the home of the 
board for seventeen years, and was situated 
just inside of the Holbein gateway to the right 
and consequently a little south of where 
the portico of Dover House is to-day. The 
Secretaries of State had their offices prior to 
1761 in Whitehall, at first before the fire in 
the old palace and afterwards in the Cock-pit 
on the ground floor facing the street. 

Charles Bridges, an English artist, was in Vir- 
ginia from 1730 to 1750. Many portraits 
formerly attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller 
were painted by Bridges. He made portraits 
of the family of William Byrd, who recom- 
mended him to Goy. Spotswood as “worthy 
to be the ‘sergeant painter’ of Virginia.” 

In this picture the workman, Dennis Lawrence, 
who built the State House, is talking with 
Andrew Hamilton, deputy-Governor, and the 
figure in the background is Dr. John Kearsley, 
member of the committee. 

William Cogswell, 1819-1903, a portrait painter 
chiefly self-taught. 

The dismembered snake device is believed to 
have been designed and cut by Benjamin 
Franklin, having appeared first in his paper, 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, on May 9, 1754, 
following an account of the capture of Captain 
Trent’s men, wherein Franklin refers to the 
*‘disunited state of the colonies.” This was just 
before Franklin left for Albany to present his 
plan for a union to the Congress of the Colonies. 
The snake device was reproduced the following 
week (May 13, 1754) in the New York Gazette 
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as shown, and continued in use for twenty years 
thereafter among the colonies. 


75, 76, 77. Only known original of a Writ of Assist- 


99. 


108. 


113. 


121. 


122. 


ance. 
Another portrait of Otis by Blackburn is in 
Vol. XI, p. 51. 

Portrait painted in England after Bernard’s 
return from America. 


. For an exhaustive account of the Patrick Henry 


miniature and other Henry portraits see 
C. H. Hart, Proceedings of the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, Vol. 
26, 1913. 

The Virginia Resolutions, as here printed, differ 
in phraseology, but not materially in substance, 
from Henry’s original draft. One of the 
resolutions as adopted does not appear in the 
published version. 

British political caricatures of the eighteenth 
century were done by free-lance draftsmen and 
sold to London publishers who issued them on 
separate sheets. They were purchased not 
only by individuals, but by publishers of books 
and magazines to illustrate the text on Colonial 
affairs. T. Bowles was one of the principal 
publishers of such “penny” caricatures which 
were referred to as “humorous prints.” Few 
were signed. They were sometimes accom- 
panied by doggerel verse, and in general were 
anti-ministerial in tone and essentially coarse 
in conception. See 113, 170, 176, 205. 

A contemporary version of this rare caricature 
has the following explanation: “The Hero of 
this Print is the gentle Mr. Stamper, who is 
carrying to the Family Vault his favourite 
Child, in a Coffin, Miss Ame-sramp, about 
12 Months old. Anti-Sejanus, who reads the 
Burial Service, is the first in the Procession. — 
After him follow Two Pillars of the Law, 
supporting Two Black Flags: on which are 
the usual Stamps, consisting of the White 
Rose united with the Thistle, supposed to have 
been originally contrived on the Tenth of 
June. ‘The expressive Motto of Semper eadem 
is preserved: but the Price of the Stamp is 
changed to Three Farthings, which the Budget 
explains: and the small Numbers, which are 
pointed at, are too contemptible to deserve 
Notice by the Majority. The Chief Mourner, 
Sejanus, follows Mr. Stamper. Then Two 
remarkable Personages, the celebrated Weaver 
and Lord Gawkee: after them Jemmy Twitcher, 
with his Friend and Partner, Lord H. 2 
Two B s conclude the Procession. Upon 
the Fore Ground are two large Bales of Black 
Cloth and Stamps returned from America.” 
For other Copley portraits, see 148, 157, 207, 
247, 254, 443, also Vol. XII. 

Fictitious portrait typical of several other 
portraits of Revolutionary leaders that ap- 
peared in England to satisfy public curiosity 


128. 


130. 


134. 


141. 


168, 


. See 134. 


regarding men and affairs in the colonies. See 
paper by C. H. Hart, Frauds in Historical 
Portraiture, Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association, 1915, pp. 87-99. 
Augustus Charles Pugin, famous as an au- 
thority on English architecture of the time, 
supplied the architectural details and Row- 
landson, the English caricaturist, the figures. 
Original of the illustration was by Hubert 
Francois Gravelot, a noted French illustrator 
of late eighteenth-century books. 

Paul Revere (1735-1818) worked as a copper- 
plate engraver, die-sinker, silversmith, and 
founder of church bells. He is reputed to 
have been a rapid engraver. The Boston 
Massacre (No. 148) is his most noted work 
in this line. See also Vol. XII, No. 372. 

This caricature, according to James Parton, 
Caricature and other Comic Art, New York, 
1877, has been attributed to Benjamin 
Franklin, who was living in London at the time 
and writing anonymous articles in favor of 
the American cause. In this issue of The 
Political Register is an unsigned article criti- 
cizing Britain’s treatment of the Colonies, 
followed by the King’s speech referring to the 
Crown’s possible loss of the American Colonies 
through their “disobedience.” 


5. Imaginary reconstruction, correct in spirit, by 


a painter of “patriotic” subjects for popular 
consumption. 


. By a painter of American history known for 


careful study of period costume and historical 
detail. For other examples of his work see 
Vols. I and VI. 

The original of the “Massacre” is 
now believed to have been drawn by Henry 
Pelham, J. S. Copley’s half-brother. 


. For other Copley portraits, see 121, 157, 


443, also Vol. XII. 


< See sls 
. By a leading American mural painter. 


For 
other examples of his work see Vols. I and 
xeLIe 


. Francois Godefroy and Nicolas Ponce were 


French artists who in 1783-84 issued a collec- 
tion of sixteen engravings of which this was 
one. The series was called the First French 
Book on the United States of America. 

169. These caricatures are two of a series 
executed in mezzotint and issued in 1774-75 
by the London publishers Sayre & Bennett 
referring to the Boston Port Bill. They are 
attributed by R. T. H. Halsey to Phillip 
Dawe, an English artist who studied with 
Hogarth and had much of his clever humor. 
Dawe is credited also with the caricatures 
179, 199, 200, 211. They show remarkable 
knowledge of colonial politics of the day and 
are pro-American, in tone. Their effect and 
probably their purpose was to satirize the 


170. 
176. 
UIZirG 


178. 


179. 
185. 
188. 


190. 


199, 
205, 
Q11. 
218. 
219. 


230. 


231. 
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policies of the British government. For 
further discussion of them see R. T. H. Halsey, 
Boston Port Bill, published in 1904 by the 
Grolier Club, New York. 

See 108. 

See 108. 

This caricature was undoubtedly copied by 
Paul Revere from an original under the same 
title which appeared in The London Maga- 
zine, April 1774, two months before it ap- 
peared in the Royal American Magazine. 

The first American edition of this pamphlet 
was printed in 1774 at Williamsburg, Va. 
Jefferson’s own copy is in the Library of 
Congress. 

See 168. 

See 18. 

Matteson, a prolific painter of pictures on 
American history whose “popular” appeal 
has done much to perpetuate false or exagger- 
ated notions of events. See Vol. XI, p. 37. 
Deland, a Philadelphia painter of the modern 
historical school, whose work is characterized 
by conscientious endeavor to reconstruct 
history from close study of essential facts. 
260. See 168. 

208. See 108. 

See 168. 

See 18. 

This engraving is after an allegorical picture 
by West, which represents Britannia receiving 
under her mantle, supported by Justice and 
Religion, a group of American loyalists, among 
them Sir William Pepperell, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s son and Governor William Franklin of 
New Jersey. 


. Ferris, a pupil under French masters, has 


painted fifty or more canvases, now in Inde- 
pendence Hall, on American history. They 
are marked by rich color effects and deep 
sentimental feeling, and reveal close study of 
colonial and revolutionary costume. 

Pine’s picture is useful for the authenticity of 
his portraits. He came from England in 1784 
to Philadelphia, where he met some of the 
signers. In 1785 he spent three weeks at 
Mt. Vernon, painting a portrait of Washing- 
ton. 

This is Jefferson’s original rough draft of the 
Declaration and is so marked by him in the 
margin of the fourth sheet. The draft con- 
tains on sheet one, two verbal changes, one 
each by Franklin and John Adams; on sheet 
two, one by Adams and one by Franklin; 
on sheet three, two by Franklin, and on sheet 
four, one by Franklin. J. C. Fitzpatrick, 
in The Spirit of the Revolution, 1924, says 
Franklin should have been credited with 
eleven changes. The interlineations, excisions 
and substitutions seen in the original draft, 
notably in the third and fourth sheets, indicate 
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the vigorous editing the document received 
at the hands of Congress. The last sheet was 
considerably altered, liberal deletions and re- 
visions being made in the text as written by 
Jefferson. This is indicated by the note in 
the margin, end of the third line of the draft, 
“a different phraseology inserted.” Jefferson 
in his Notes, in speaking of these changes, says: 
“The idea that we had friends in England 
worth keeping terms with still haunted the 
minds of many. For this reason those passages 
which conveyed censures on the people of 
England were struck out, lest they should 
give them offense. The clause too, repro- 
bating the enslaving the inhabitants of Africa 
was struck out—in compliance to South 
Carolina and Georgia, who had never at- 
tempted to restrain the importation of slaves, 
and who on the contrary still wished to con- 
tinue it. Our northern brethren also I be- 
lieve felt a little tender under those censures; 
for tho’ their people have very few slaves 
themselves yet they had been pretty con- 
siderable carriers of them to others.” 


5. ‘Trumbull wrote to Jefferson that this picture 


contained forty-seven portraits, thirty-six of 
which Trumbull had painted from life, in- 
cluding all the signers who were living in 
1791. He began to paint the picture in 1787 
while in Europe. Two of the portraits he had 
painted from memory and nine he had copied 
from portraits done by others. Jefferson is 
shown in the group that drew up the Declara- 
tion. ‘Trumbull’s painting has no historical 
value as a true representation of the event. 
His effort was rather toward giving to pos- 
terity a picture containing actual portraits of 
the men whose names were attached to the 
immortal document. (In two cases, John 
Dickinson and Thomas Willing of Pennsyl- 
vania, the portraits are not of signers.) 
Trumbull spent much time in preparation. 
The stiffness and formal appearance of the 
signers betray the handicap the artist gave 
himself when he essayed this noble but 
inartistic conception. The picture had to 
run the gauntlet of mild criticism not long 
after its completion in 1824. Edmund 
Randolph referred sarcastically to the display 
of Congressional “legs,” and Greenough, the 
sculptor, replied pointing out that this ap- 
plied only to the legs of ten members. The 
architectural details of the chamber in which 
the Declaration was signed are different in 
Pine’s and Trumbull’s pictures; Pine’s version 
(No. 230) is the more correct. 


. Portrait painted while Paine was in England, 


location not known. 


. The statue was pulled down on July 9, 1776, 


just after the Declaration of Independence 
had been first read in New York. The head 
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of the statue was preserved by Loyalists, 
while the lead body was taken to Litchfield, 
Conn., and there molded by patriotic ladies 
into bullets to be used against the King’s 
troops. The artist Johannes A. Oertel, 1823-— 
1909, painted the picture in 1852, and it 
was published as a steel engraving. Oertel 
produced many religious pictures, including 
the Rock of Ages which became a popular 
“chromo.” 

See 108. 

See 108. 

This and similar pictures helped, perhaps 
designedly, to influence French public opinion 
to support the American alliance and in this 
sense were propaganda. 

268. These obviously French cartoons were 
dated Boston, 1778, probably in derision of 
the British. 

The cartoon gives possibly the earliest repre- 
sentation of Brother Jonathan. 

273. See 108. 

276. See 103. 

280, 282. See 108. 

West gave as a reason for not finishing this 
picture that he had no portrait of the British 
Commissioner, who died without leaving a 
likeness. 

The artist made pencil studies at the scenes 
of Franklin’s life in America before painting 
a series of murals for the Franklin Union, 
shown in this chapter. 

The original portrait of Franklin by Chamber- 
lin was formerly in the possession of Joshua 
Bates, 1788-1864, an American financier of the 
firm of Barring Brothers & Co., London. It 
passed to his grandson, Victor Vander Weyer, 
of London. A copy by C. D. Leslie is in the 
Harvard University collection. 

Benjamin Wilson succeeded Hogarth in 1761 
as “Sergeant Painter” of England. He 
painted George III and the Queen in 1776. 
Schuessele, born in Alsace, studied in Paris 
under Delaroche and painted this picture in 
Philadelphia in 1856; later other pictures 
on American history which were engraved as 
large prints by John Sartain. 

This Franklin letter to Strahan was not sent. 
This portrait was made by Charles Nicolas 
Cochin the younger, who belonged to a famous 
French family of artists. 

Baron André Edouard Jolly, born at Brussels 
in 1799, was a Belgian officer, who painted 
historical and genre pictures about 1835-40. 
Mirzbach cites him as an art patron and 
amateur painter. 


5. In the cartoon the group of figures repre- 


senting the four quarters of the Earth — 
Europe impersonated by D’Alembert, Asia 
by Catherine II of Russia, Africa by Prince 
Orinoco, America by Benjamin Franklin — 
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are being warned to desist from paying 
homage to Voltaire by the winged and blind- 
folded figure of Prejudice and Ignorance. 
On Voltaire’s tomb an inscription reads: 

In this sad and fatal tomb rests the shadow of Voltaire, 
Weep, ye Beaux Arts, you no longer have a Father —and the 
Universe has lost its Torch. 

Voltaire and Franklin had met amid great 
enthusiasm in Paris in 1778, just after the 
conclusion of the treaty between France and 
America. Voltaire died a few months later. 
Andreas Stéttrup, 1754-1812, a German por- 
trait painter and engraver. 

Another portrait of Morris by Gilbert Stuart 
will be found in Vol. VI. 

Pinckney had this portrait painted by Stuart 
when he was on a visit to England. The 
original remained in the Pinckney family for 
a long time. In recent years it was obtained 
by Charles Henry Hart for Alexander S. 
Cochran, who deposited it in Philipse Manor 
Hall. 


. The background of the picture is accurate; 


the portraits on the wall are a nineteenth 
century addition. “The scene is Philadelphia; 
Washington is in the chair behind a table on 
a low dais. To the right foreground are 
Madison, with cloak on arm, and Alexander 
Hamilton, standing. Farther back near 
Washington stands Jefferson talking to an- 
other delegate whose back is turned. In the 
group of four men standing to the left in the 
foreground, the characteristic face of Benjamin 
Franklin gives a familiar look. His un- 
powdered hair hangs loose about his neck.’’ — 
Brochure issued by the State of Wisconsin. 


. Charles B. J. Fevret de St. Memin, artist of 


the French nobility, came to America in 1793 
to escape persecution. He engraved seven 
hundred portraits of prominent Americans 
from 1796 to 1810, working south from 
New York through Washington to South 
Carolina. 

For Gilbert Stuart as a portrait painter, see 
Vol. XII. 

See 230. 

Regarding this portrait, Washington wrote to 
Joseph Reed: “Mr. Campbell whom I never 
saw to my knowledge, has made a _ very 
formidable figure of the commander-in-chief, 
giving him sufficient portion of terror in his 
countenance.” According to C. H. Hart, 
Frauds in Historical Portraiture, Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 
1915, pp. 87-99, as many as 147 fictitious 
portraits of Washington are known. 

Artist’s paintings on American history show 
careful and conscientious renderings of events 
marked by intelligence and insight. 

The artist was elected an N.A. in 1848. He 
studied at Paris, Rome and Diisseldorf, and 
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executed several historical canvases of note. 
According to Washington Irving, the members 
of Congress “were seated and covered as 
representatives of the sovereignty of the 
Union.” Trumbull’s painting of the same 
event is in the Yale School of the Fine Arts. 
(See Vol. I, No. 400.) 

See 372. 

Original painted for reproduction as a steel 
plate to satisfy the demand for popular prints 
on American history. 

See 147. 

See 188. 

Washington lived in this house on Franklin 
Square only until March, 1790, when he 
moved into the Macomb mansion, on the 
site of the present No. 39 Broadway. 

Of this portrait Trumbull in his Reminiscences 
says: “I represented him in full uniform, 
standing by a white horse, leaning his arm 
upon the saddle; in the background, a view 
of Broadway in ruins, as it then was, the old 
fort at the termination; British ships and 
boats leaving the shore, with the last of the 
officers and troops of the evacuating army, 
and Staten Island in the distance. Every 
part of the detail of the dress, horse, furniture, 
etc., as well as the scenery was accurately 
copied from the real objects.” 

See 229. 

See 357. 

Peter Lacour, a French artist (1745-1814). 
For other engravings by Doolittle see Vols. 
VI and XII. 

Sharples, an English painter in pastel, made 
many crayon portraits in America between 
1796 and 1811. See Notes on the Pictures, 
Vol. I, p. 310. 

Portrait. was painted a few months after Hamil- 
ton’s death. Trumbull’s memorandum of 
Dec. 22, 1804, says: “Did a whole-length 
portrait of General Hamilton for the City, 
from Cerracchi’s bust.” The bust by Joseph 
Cerracchi was modeled in 1794, when Hamil- 
ton was thirty-seven years old. 

The famous “Talleyrand miniature’ was 
made in France after Hamilton’s death, from 
an original crayon drawing done by James 
Sharples, when Hamilton was about forty 
years of age. Talleyrand had admired the 
Sharples portrait and he took it from the wall 
of the Hamilton home when he made his adieux 
on sailing for France. After Hamilton’s 
untimely death Mrs. Hamilton wrote to 
Talleyrand, asking for the portrait. Before 
he returned it, Talleyrand had the French 
artist Chartres make two miniature copies, 
one of which he sent to the Hamilton family 
with the original drawing. 

Daniel Huntington, painter of portraits and 
historical pictures, was, twice president of the 
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National Academy. For estimate of his work 
see Vol. XII. “On Friday evening, May 29th, 
(1780) Mrs. Washington held her first ‘levee’ 
which was attended by the fashionable society 
of New York. She afterwards held a recep- 
tion every Friday evening from eight until 
ten o'clock. These ‘levees’ were arranged on 
the plan of the English and French drawing 
rooms, visitors entitled to the privilege by 
reason of official or social position, came 
without special invitation. Full dress was 
required of all. President Washington usually 
attended.” — Irvine, Life of Washington. 
The cartoon represents the secretary of the 
Boston Constitutional party reading the com- 
pact, with its wretched spelling, to the 
members. 

Trumbull’s miniatures of celebrities of the day, 
to the number of 56, are in the Yale School of 
the Fine Arts. 

See 400. 

Eliphalet F. Andrews, an Ohio artist born in 
1835, studied in Europe and later painted 
portraits in Washington. 


. This crude caricature is one of the earliest 


attempts to visualize Brother Jonathan. 


. This portrait is said to have been painted by 


Stuart in 1824 when Webster was forty-two 
years old. 


. See 357. 
. See 357. 
. Charles Bird King, 1785-1862, studied in 


London, painted in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. Many of his pictures are in the 
Redwood Library, Newport, R. I., and several 
at Harvard University. 


. Charles, born in Scotland, came to America 


and designed, engraved and published carica- 
tures in the English manner. This is one of 
two in which Washington appears. 

See 506. 

Brother Jonathan and Master Jonathan were 
appellations given by English cartoonists suc- 
cessively to the young republic of the United 
States. ‘Brother Jonathan” is said to have 
referred originally to Jonathan Trumbull, 
Governor of Connecticut during the Revolu- 
tion. Washington used to say, “We must 
consult Brother Jonathan,” and it became a 
cognomen for the people. John Doyle used 
“Brother Jonathan” in Punch in 1847, 
“Master Jonathan” appeared in Punch in 
1850 (see No. 656). The Lantern, New York, 
in 1852 had several cartoons drawn by Frank 
Bellew of the figure of Jonathan in high hat 
and striped trousers. Thomas Nast in Harper's 
Weekly took over Bellew’s conception, added 
whiskers and put stars on the vest of Jonathan, 
making the famous Uncle Sam that has been 
the model of most cartoonists since Nast’s 


day. (For Uncle Sam, see also Vol. IX.) 
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512. See 506. 

Madame Plantou painted historical pictures 
and miniatures in Washington and Phila- 
delphia about 1820 to 1825. 


. Vanderlyn (see his Columbus, Vol. I, No. 203) 


after his return from abroad painted portraits 
with considerable success. 


. Krimmel (see also Vol. XII) was German- 


born and painted in Philadelphia. The pic- 
ture contains portraits of local politicians of 
the day. Dunlap speaks of its composition 
as “masterly,” and the figures as “beauti- 
fully drawn.” 

A good example of the rude beginnings of 
American caricature in which less emphasis is 
laid upon the draftsmanship than upon the 
coarse jests and witless text inscribed in the 
“balloons.” 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse was an inventor 
(see Vol. V) as well as an artist. While 
first President of the National Academy of 
Design, he invented the electric telegraph, 
which Congress utilized in a line between 
Baltimore and Washington in 1844, (See 
also Vol. XII.) 

Raiph E. W. Earl, 1786-1837, married a 
niece of Andrew Jackson and while living at 
the Hermitage, made several portraits of the 
General. 

See 433. 

See 536. 

The painting is said to contain one hundred 
and thirty portraits. 

Jeffreys a successful illustrator and close 
student of American history. See also Vol. IIT. 
Edward W. Clay, engraver and lithographer, 
gained fame as a prolific caricaturist of the 
period 1820 to 1845, first through his concep- 
tion of Rats Leaving a Falling House. Clay 
had served as a midshipman in the navy and 
later studied art in Europe. His work is not 
always initialed, and many cartoons of the 
Jackson period and later are undoubtedly by 
his hand. See also 562, 570, 582, 609, 616, 
617. 

See 551. 

The cuts, sometimes cleverly drawn, in the 
Anti-Slavery Almanac undoubtedly had an 
influence in shaping public opinion against 
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the South, especially in farming communities 
of the North and Middle West. 

See 551. 

Catlin painted portraits before he devoted 
himself to depicting the American Indian. 
(See Vol. L.) 

See 551. 

See 551. 
Amans, portrait painter of New Orleans, has 
left no record of his life except some creditable 
portraits. 

Rothermel, a Philadelphia painter who did 
several other pictures of the “patriotic” 
school — Patrick Henry, Gettysburg, etc. 
This picture was extensively distributed as a 
large framing print. Portraits may be identi- 
fied of Calhoun, Webster, Douglas, Benton and 
other national figures of the day. 


645, 646. See 551. 
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See 550. 

See 509. 

From 1832 to 1857 Nathaniel Currier of 
New York issued “colored engravings” or 
“chromos” illustrating current history, rural 
and sporting scenes and personalities. In 
1857 he took as partner James Merritt Ives, 
and under the firm name of Currier & Ives, 
copyrighted prints, many in color, appeared 
from May 6, 1857. ‘These are now acknowl- 
edged to be an important record of American 
history during these years, especially for the 
Civil War period. Some of the productions 
of Currier & Ives are fine examples of this 
form of art. Among the artists who made the ~ 
designs were George Inness, the painter; 
J. H. Bufford, lithographer; Louis Maurer, 
cartoonist; J. M. Ives; Mrs. F. F. Palmer, 
who specialized in rural scenes; Charles 
Parsons, painter and illustrator for Harper’s; 
A. F. Tait, J. Cameron, and G. H. Durrie. 
The prints were issued as separate sheets, 
and buyers used them for publication or for 
posting in shops and homes. Of some of the 
more successful issues of the Civil War period 
as many as 50,000 prints were sold. (See 
also Vol. XII, p. 310.) 


681, 685, 688, 689. See 659. 
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Azsouitionists. See Antislavery. 

Ackermann, Rudolph, Microcosm of London, 61. 

Acts of Trade, first, 10; under Restoration, 11; Randolph 
and enforcement, 15; enforcing act (1696), 23; violations, 
24, 64,71; enumerated articles, 32; Molasses Act (1733), 
32; restriction on colonial manufacture, 32; writs of 
assistance, 39; Grenville and enforcement, 42; Sugar 
Act (1764), 42; Townshend Acts, 57, 67, 68; Board of 
Commissioners at Boston, mobbed, 63, 64; and inde- 
pendent United States, 151. 

Adams, Charles Francis, vice-presidential candidacy, 281. 

Adams, Henry, on Burr, 211. 

Adams, John, on Otis’ writs of assistance speech, 40; 
on Otis’ Vindication, 41; Continental Congress, 87; 
autographs, 91, 128, 148; on irregular government, 
104; and independence, committee, 106, 107; treaty of 
peace, 127, 128; on Franklin, 141; and Massachusetts 
constitution, 149; and commercial treaty, 151; and 
Washington’s appointment to command, 163; Vice- 
president, 177, 178; on Ellsworth, 179; Davila, 189; 
election as President, 196; portraits, 196; and factions, 
196; and France, 197, 198, 200; and Sedition Act, 201; 
midnight judges, 207. 

Adams, John Quincy, peace negotiations, 230, 231; auto- 
graph, 230; in Cabinet, 232; Spanish negotiations, 235; 
and Monroe Doctrine, 236; election as President, 238, 
239; portrait, 240; character, 240; campaign of 1828, 
defeat, 240-242; and Texas, 262; and gag rules, 263. 

Adams, Samuel, instructions to representatives, 43; por- 
traits, 58; as radical leader, 58, 72; Circular Letter, 
59; and non-importation, 63; and Boston Massacre, 
69; Committees of Correspondence, 72, 77; and tea, 
74, 75; Continental Congress, 87; autograph, 91; 
and independence, 106; constitutional convention, 149; 
and Shays’ Rebellion, 151; and Federal Convention, 
153; and Ratification, 156. 

“Adams and Liberty,” 240. 

Adet, Pierre Auguste, portrait, 197; as Minister, 197. 

Administration, during American Revolution, 146; first 
federal departments, 180. See also Governors; Govern- 
ment; Imperialism; Presidency. 

Admiralty, piracy trials, 24; and Stamp Act, 44. 

Agriculture, as main occupation, 129; effect of American 
Revolution, 129. 

Alabama, admission, 233. 

Albany (N. Y.) Institute, material from, 191. 

Albany Plan, 36, 135. 

Alexander, Francis, ‘‘ Prudence Crandall,” 259. 

Alexander, James, Zenger affair, 33, 34. 

Alien and Sedition Acts, 200, 201; enforcement, 201; 
reaction, 202. 

Alix, P. M., “Benjamin Franklin,” 139. 

Allegiance, Washington’s oath, 112. 

Almanacs, Poor Richard’s, 131, 134; Anti-Masonic, 250; 
Abolitionist, 260, 283; campaign of 1840, 267. 

“Alternative of Williamsburg,” 93. 

Alton, IIl., Lovejoy riot, 260. 

Amans, Jaques, “Zachary Taylor,” 283. 
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Amendments, attempted to Articles of Confederation, 151; 
first to Federal Constitution, 156, 182; proposal by a 
state, 238. 

American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, material from, 
8, 24, 63, 217, 218, 222, 224, 225, 256, 261, 300, 303, 
305, 323, 325. 

American Anti-Slavery Almanac, 261. 

American Anti-Slavery Society, cartoons, 261, 263. 

American Colonization Society, 257. 

American Numismatic Society, New York, material from, 
14, 264. 

American party. See Know-Nothing. 

American Philosophical Society, founders, 50, 134. 

American Revolution, causes, 2, 3, 38, 130; social and 
political effect, 3, 129; as civil war, 3; writs of assistance 
as arbitrary acts, 39, 40; right of taxation, 40, 41; 
Parson’s Cause and contract theory, 41; Grenyille’s 
policy, 42; colonial taxation and representation, 42, 
43; Stamp Act incident, 44-56; Declaratory Act, 56; 
Townshend Acts and Massachusetts Circular Letter, 
non-importation, 56-59, 63-66, 71; Dickinson and 
S. Adams as types, 57, 58, 72; royal policy of coercion, 
British opposition to it, 66, 67; Boston Massacre, 69; 
irritating incidents, 69, 71, 72; development of de 
facto government, 72, 77, 84, 86, 93, 95, 104; tea incident, 
73-78; British attitude and Coercive Acts, 79-82, 
163; effect of Coercive Acts, 82-86; policy of resistance, 
Suffolk Resolves, 89, 94, 95, 97; British military error; 
94; and European affairs, 94, 99, 115-117, 191, 192, 
struggle, 94, 112; England and forcible reduction, 95, 
100; outbreak, 98; rebellion, 100; attack on Charleston, 
102; siege of Boston, 103; New York-New Jersey 
campaign, 112, 113; Paine’s Crisis, 113; Philadelphia 
campaign, 114; Dutch trade and aid, 119; British 
response to European war, 123, 124; significance of 
rural community, 129; effect on landed estates, 129; 
Franklin’s services in England, 136, 187; navy, 145; 
finances, 146, 147; Washington as commander-in- 
chief, 164, 165. See also Army; Continental Congress; 
French alliance; Independence; Loyalists; Peace of 
1783; Reconciliation; Union. 

American system, 274. 

“American Twins,” 311. 

Ames, Ezra, ‘“‘Gouverneur Morris,” 153; ‘George Clin- 
ton,” 158; ‘‘Edmond Charles Genét,” 191. 

Ames, Fisher, in Congress, 178; speech on Jay Treaty, 
194; portrait, 194; as partisan, 201; and secession, 211. 

Anderson, Alexander, “‘ Death of the Embargo,” 228. 

Anderson, Robert, Fort Sumter, 327. 

Andrews, Charles M., on private control of colonies, 1. 

Andrews, E. F., “Benjamin Stoddert,” 199. 

Andria Doria, U.S.S., instructions, 145. 

Andros, Sir Edmund, overthrow, 17, 19; character, 17; as 
Governor of New England, 17, 18; portrait, 17; 
William III and, 20. 

Anrapolis, Congress at, Washington’s resignation of com- 
mission, 165. 

Annapolis Convention, 152. 
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Annexations, Louisiana Purchase, 209-211, 235; Florida, 
235; Texas, 277; from Mexico, 278; Gadsden Purchase, 
293; plans for Cuban, 294, 295. 

Anti-Masonic Almanac, material from, 250. 

Anti-Masonry, rise, 249, 250; campaign of 1832, 250, 
oils 

Antislavery, earlier movements, map of “streams,” 257; 
Lundy, 257; American Colonization Society, 257; 
Garrison and the Liberator, 258; opposition to Garri- 
sonian Abolitionists, 259, 260; reaction on negroes, 
260; propaganda, 261, 283; denied use of mails, 262; 
gag rules against petitions, 263; Liberty party, 276; 
Free Soil party, 281; growth, 283; abolitionist leaders, 
284; Beecher’s slave auction, 285; northern ridicule of 
abolitionists, 286; influence of immigration, 295. See 
also Fugitive slaves. 

“Arbiter of Europe,” 115. 

Aristocracy, and colonial autonomy, 2; colonial Virginia 
governing, 2, 12; effect of American Revolution, 3, 
129; accusation of Federalist, 172, 188. 

Army, American, creation, 100; recruiting, 104; and 
War of 1812, 226. 

Army, British, policy of colonial establishment, 42; 
billeting, 57; in Boston, Massacre, 69. 

Ashburnham, Mass., anti-Nebraska meeting, 300. 

Ashburton, Lord, portrait, 272; negotiations, autograph, 
Bize 

Ashburton Treaty, 272. 

Ashley Cooper, Anthony, Carolina grant, 11. 

Assemblies, character of colonial, 2; and Governors and 
financial control, 25-30, 40, 41; suspension of New 
York, 57. 

Association of 1774, adoption by Congress, 91; opposition 
and defense, 92; ratification and enforcement, 93; 
Restraining Act by Parliament, 96, 97. 

Assumption of state debts, 184. 

“ Available Candidate,” 280. 


Bacon, Nathaniel, rebellion, 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 7, 13, 14. 
Baltimore, and tea, 76. 
Baltimore City Library, material from, 269. 

Bancroft, George, on Hutchinson, 70; on North and 
reconciliation, 116; United States, 116. 

Bank of the United States, Hamilton’s report and act 
for first, 185; expires, 226; second, 231; building, 
248; western opposition, 248; recharter controversy, 
249; as issue, 249, 251; removal of deposits, 251, 252; 
Senate’s censure of Jackson, 252, 253; destruction and 
panic, 255; Van Buren on controversy, 265; Whig 
projects to reéstablish, 271. 

Banking, Massachusetts land bank, 30; Morris’ plan, 147. 
See also Bank of the United States. 

Banks, Nathaniel P., Speaker, 300; career, 307, portrait, 
318. 

Barbé-Marbois, 
graph, 210. 

Barnburners, 281. 

Barré, Isaac, protest on Stamp Act, 45, 46; portrait, 45; 
and tea episode, 79; and peace, 125. 

Bartlett, W. H., ‘‘ United States Bank,” 248. 

Bassett, John S., on tea tax, 68; United States, 68. 

Bassett, Richard, Annapolis Convention, autograph, 
152. 

Bastille, storming, 188. 

Bates, Edward, portrait, 318; candidacy, 318. 

Bayard, James, peace negotiations, 230, 231; autograph, 
230. 


7, 13, 14; autograph, 13. 


Francois de, Louisiana treaty, auto- 


Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Caron de, portrait, 118; 
and supplies for Americans, 118. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, parody of a slave auction, 285; on 
fugitive slave law, 292; Beecher’s Bibles, 307. 

Beecher, Mrs. Henry Ward, on husband’s parody of slave 
auction, 285. 

Beecher’s Bibles, 307. 

Belcher, Jonathan, as Governor, 30. 

Bell, John, portraits, 318, 319; presidential candidacy, 
319, 320, 323, 324. 

*Belligerant Plenipo’s,” 126. 

Bellingham, Richard, policy, 15. 

Bellomont, Earl of, and Kidd, 24; proclamation against 
Sabbath-breaking, 24; death, 25. 

Bennett, James Gordon, in campaign of 1856, 305; cari- 
cature, 305. 

Bennett, Richard, commissioner in Virginia, 9. 

Benson, Egbert, Annapolis Convention, autograph, 152. 

Benton, Thomas H., and the Bank, 249; and expunging 
resolutions, 253; character, 253; portrait, 253; bullion- 
ist, 256. 

Berkeley, Sir William, and Puritan commissioners, 9; re- 
turn, 12; and Bacon’s Rebellion, 13, 14. 

Berlin Decree, 214. 

Bernard, Sir Francis, contest with Assembly, 40, 41; 
portrait, 41; as Governor, 63; and Circular Letter, 
63, 64; and troops, 69; recalled, 70. 

Berrien, John M., in cabinet, 243. 

Bible, as Puritan code, 8; justification of slavery, 263. 

Bickerstaff’s Boston Almanack, material from, 64. 

Biddle, Nicholas, Bank controversy, 249, 251, 252; por- 
trait, 249. 
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Constitution, 182. 

Billeting Act, New York opposition, 57; of 1774, 80. 

Birney, James G., portrait, 276; and antislavery, 276; 
candidacy, 276. 

Bitter, Karl, “Signing the Louisiana Treaty,” 210. 

Blackburn, Joseph, “‘James Otis,” 39. 

Blair, Francis P., and Jackson, 243; and Bank, 251. 

Blair, John, federal justice, 181. 

Bland, Richard, and Stamp Act, 47. 

Blathwayt, William, Board of Trade, 22; and Spotswood, 26. 
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portrait, 213. 
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and Orders-in-Council, 214; of War of 1812, 228. 

Board of Trade and Plantations, purpose and activity, 22, 
23, 28; view of offices, 23; and imperialism, 62. 
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Bohm, Max, ‘‘ New England Town Meeting,” 9. 
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Borglum, Solon H., “Jacob Leisler,’’ 20. 
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instructions to representatives (1764), 43; non-importa- 
tion movement, 50, 63, 66; Stamp Act mob, 52; Board 
of Commissioners of Customs, mobbed, 63; and troops, 
Massacre, 69; Committee of Correspondence, 72; 
and tea, 73-75, 77; Old South, 74; port closed, reac- 
tion, 80, 82-84; self government, 84; siege, songs on 
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pendence, 111; Franklin’s birthplace, 132. 

Boston Athenzeum, material from, 250. 

Boston Gazette, material from, 59, 63. 

Boston Massacre, 69; Warren’s oration, 98. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, material from, 39, 58, 73, 
98, 162, 180, 225. 
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Boston Tea Party, 73-75. 

Bostonian Society, material from, 39, 319. 

“Bostonians in Distress,” 84. 
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ist, 101. 
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Bradford, William, letters to, 146. 
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324; portrait, 317. 
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Bridgewater, Earl of, Board of Trade, 22. 
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trait, 299. 
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British Museum, London, material from, 13, 23. 

Brooks, Preston S., assault on Sumner, 309. 
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Brown, John, Gaspé affair, 71. 
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Ferry raid, 314, 315. 

Brown, Mather, ‘“‘Thomas Jefferson,” 205. 
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Bryan, George, Stamp Act Congress, 47. 
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303; portrait, 308; cabinet, 308; and Kansas, 312; 
and secession, 327. 
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and peace, 125; Reflections on the French Revolution, 189. 
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Burr, Aaron, candidacy, 204, 205; portrait, 211; career 
and character, 211; Federalist intrigue, 211, 212; 
Hamilton duel, 212; conspiracy, 212, 213; trial, 213. 
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Bush-Hill, view, 129. 
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George III, 60, 61; portrait, 61; policy, 100. 
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228. 
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and war, 224; in Cabinet, 232; and Jackson, 243, 
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age, 253; and sub-treasury, 256; and abolitionist mail, 
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rights, 282; on Compromise of 1850, 287; death, 287. 
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Cameron, Simon, portrait, 318. 

Camm, John, Parson’s Cause, 41. 
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Canada, and American Revolution, 97, 102; War of 1812, 
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Canton, China, view of foreign factories, 151. 
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Carpenter’s Hall, interior, 87; material from, 88. 
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238. 
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vention, 325; view, 326. 
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Chase, Salmon P., and Compromise of 1850, 289; portrait, 
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Chase, Samuel, impeachment, 208; portrait, 208. 

Chatham, Earl of. See Pitt, William. 

Chesapeake, U.S.S., Leopard affair, 215. 
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Choiseul, Duc de, portrait, 117; and English colonies, 117. 
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Cause in Virginia, 41. 
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Civil service, Tenure of Office Act, 238, 253. 

Civil War, Fort Sumter, 327. 
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grant, 11; portrait, 11. 

Clark, Abraham, Annapolis Convention, autograph, 152. 

Clarkson, M. A., Abolition, 257. 
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230; candidacy (1824), 238, 239; (1832), 251; (1840), 
266, 267; (1844), 273-276; (1848), 280; and Adams, 
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bank controversy, 249; and removal of deposits, 252; 
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Mexican War and slavery, 280; Compromise of 1850, 
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Governor, 148; and Ratification, 158; portrait, 158. 
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Clymer, George, autograph, 147; Federal Convention, 153. 

Cobb, Howell in Cabinet, 308; career, 308; portrait, 308. 
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292. 
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mob, 51. 
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Colonial Office, London, material from, 19. 
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Columbian Magazine, material from, 167. 
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and colonial, 15, 45; Board of Trade, 23; piracy, Kidd, 
24; bounties, 45; non-intercourse movements, 48, 50; 
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Slave trade. 
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150, 151; and national domain, 150; attempt to amend, 
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task and personnel, 178; tariff, 179; executive de- 
partments, 180; judiciary, 181; constitutional amend- 
ments, 182; accomplishments, 182; first book of acts, 
182; debt, 183, 184; bank, 185; Senate chamber, 203; 
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186; (3) and British seizures, 193; (4) Jay Treaty, 194; 
(5) and France, 197-199; Alien and Sedition Acts, 
200, 201; Lyon-Griswold affair, 201; (6) Judiciary 
Act, 207; (7) Randolph as leader, 207; repeal of 
Judiciary Act, 207; (8) Chase impeachment, 208; 
(9) non-importation, 215; (10) embargo and non- 
intercourse, 216, 221; (11) Macon’s Bill, 222; (12) new 
leaders, war spirit, 223, 224; embargo, 225; declaration 
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promise, 234; (18) presidential election, 239; (20) 
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finances, 146, 147; ineptitude, 146, 147; Washington in, 
163; Washington’s resignation of command, 165. See 
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Dudingston, William, Gaspé affair, 71. 
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